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ARC WELDING^ 

I will make every ounce 
of material count" 




I om 

ARC WELDING 

my sponsors are 

VILSON WELDER METALS COMPANY 

NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANf 
Milwfluk**, Wit, 



UNA WEtDtNG BONOrNS COMPAMY 

LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CUv«Undj, OUiQ 

eCNERAl ELCCTRtC COMPANTf 

WESttNOMOUSE ELECTRIC MF&. CO. 
Eoit Fitttbiif^li, P^. 



VERY OUNCE of 
moteTial may be 
utilized to the fullest extent when arc welding 
is employed. The electric arc fuses member 
into member^ thus eliminating every piece that 
does not directly contribute to the strength 
and rigidity of the finished product. 

Arc welding places no limitation upon design. 
With this modern fabricating process^ members 
can be placed where they will serve most 
efficiently. Thus arc- welded products possess 
the full strength and rigidity of on e- piece steel 
construction with the leost weight* 

The services of the sponsors of arc welding 
are available to manufacturers who wont to 
make every ounce of material count. 
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Western Market 



19 Million P 




pie 




served most economically 
from Los Angeles County 

Truck haul delivery is made direcf 
by manufacturers in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty to three -fourths of the 4,000,000 
people in Zone A... at a freight rate 
advantage so large as to more than 
oFFset slight rate difFerentiols via wafer 
route to Zone D. 

It v/ill be obvious to the manufac- 
turer who wishes to serve the entire 
Western Market that he can do so at 
a great saving by locating his plant 
in Los Angeles County. 



There is a distinct freight advantage 
in serving the Western Market of 
1(1,000,000 population from Los An- 
geles County... its largest metropol- 
itan center. 

Zone A ~f ^p"!"''"" 3,932,582 . . . umI market immeefi- 

otely tributary to and mcludtng Los Angeles 
County, 

Zone B ^^*^P"^^*»^" 3,002753 . . . LocgI market. 

Zone C ^'^^P^'^^'on 2,239,483 , . . Parity in freight rotoi 
joyed by Los Angeles County. 

Zone D ^^^^P^'^tSon 2,598,129.. .served from Los An. 

gefes Harbor by regular iteamshlp Iransporto* 
lion, ot low Treight rotes. 



Industrial LOSANGRES COUNTY 

MonuFacturing Executives Are Invited to Write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chomber of Commerce, 
for Detailed Informotion Regordmg thii Great Western Morket 
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UNIQUE SPEED 

Pegasus without wings would have been just another 
horse. It's the Mimeograph's capacity for great speed 
that makes it a unique modern achievement. The whole 
Mimeograph process is geared for quick action. Near at 
hand, always ready for instant service, by this means in- 
spiration and fulfillment are never far apart. Write or 
dictate the word and thousands of duplicates may be had 
within a few" minutes — neat, clean duplicates of anything 
written, typewritten or drawn in line* And this newest 
model, combining stand and machine in a single unit*, now 
delivers its bulletins, letters, charts, illustrated broadsides, etc, 
with even greater dispatch than ever before- Its working cost is 
extremely low, its control so simple that anyone can operate 
it — in the privacy of your own office. Let us demonstrate its 
unique abiUty to put speed in your work — for selling, for organi- 
zation, for time and money saving. Write today to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or ^phone branch office in any principal city. 

MIMEOGRAPH 




I't'tuii wrtiinQ t& A. B. Dick Com fax t phtite mffntion Kaii4>n*s Biwitww 
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Cost of OveR^^y equipment 

paid for (in savings) every 2 months! 




UmiisandB of hours yearly are 
lo productive time of men and 
chines by OmBAVuy equipmeni. In 
this plants one department alone 





^Quality Itavta 
its imprtHi** 



per day saved in foundry alone I 

Profit increaf^eB tlirougli reductions in overhead . . . that is the proud 
aclilcvemen t of the City Pattern Works of Detroit- The most important 
item involving production savings Is the OveH'*Way equipment in the 
machine ^hop, pattern shop« insptsction and layout room^ and finishing 
de|>artment* 

Prwluction looses and delays causetl by injury to machines and men 
lifting heavy loads uith inadequate tools, are completely ciimtnated. 
Production volume is increased through 8i>ceding up the work. And 
yet, man^power is materially rt^Iuced* In the foundry alonef fifty man- 
hours per ilay are saved, at $1.00 an hour! 

This R-W ins talla lion Is typical of Imndreds. Simihir results can be oh- 
tamed inyourplan t. ConsultanR-Wengineerat any time without charge. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfq - CO' 

"A H A H Q W S< rOPK AH¥ O O O % THAT SLIPfl" 

AUKQRA, ILLINOlSt U.S.A. 

Bftinrhes^ New York Cliiritpo BoHlun Pliiloiielphin ClifvAlnnd Cmcinnatl 

Intfianiipolii!^ St. Liiuis N<%w Orfeari!! D^^ii Moim^s Mmne^polLs Kaniifi»City 

Lq^ AnjjplpH Srin Ftunci^ci Ofrtnha Seutllo. tlpiroit At Inula 

Rkbtirdtt-WUcod Cniiadmn Co.^ Ltd., Londoti, Ont. Montreal Winnipeg 



JVhcn teriiitiff to Richaild»-Wilcox: Mrts. Co. pitatc mt niton NAthn*M Btiiinrst 
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Few Ammcan "rndtistntr* mi Xhelr prmluctlon coi^ls mow strin- 
genily than automotive DiaDufacturm. ThU year's large prk« 
reductions m automotive produet^s hws been made possible by 
finding more new way^ in wbi^h coits may be cut. In this achieve- 
ment, Coirect Lubrication has played au important part. 




817, ^ 

691 

74 7o 

of the foremost 
plants* in these 3 branches of 
the automotive industry use 
Gargoyle Lubricants for their 
more important machinery 



QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP 

Lubricating Oils 

The wor1it*a quality oils 
f^r plant lubrtcallon 



VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

H«»dquaHers: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and 
distributing warehouses throughout the world 



Industnat compantes of 5 mi 11 ton dollar a^sseti and over. 
(List complied by a prominent statistical organiEatiueL) 

Whtn wHlmg Ykcuum Oil. Coupanv 



It is higlily .significant that an ovemhelming 
iiiiijority of the most suecassful luitoinotive com- 
pmws use Gargoyle lubricants and Vacuum cDgi- 
jieering sen'ice. 

The reason is eA'ident- Records signed by plant 
engineers, from the thousands of plunts we serve 
throughout the world, show that C orrect Lubri- 
cation cuts costs. It reduces time losses, shut- 
down and repair expense, maintenance and de- 
preciation charges, lalxir costs for oiling, losses by 
iui{>erfect manufacture, as well as many other 
needless charges special to each type of plant. 

Today industrial leaders in all industries are 
leaving no stone unturned to decrease production 
costs. A \'acuum specialist in ("orrect Lubrica- 
tion can help you discover new economies in 
your plant. 

\'our request for information incurs no obll- 
gation, 

ptraif met^i^ l^athn'^ BitxiHen 
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WHEIV MIIVIJTES COlTPfT 
Mrmu^ ^errice Marett ^^,000 

During the busy days of last November the Irving received 
instructions from a correspondent bank many miles away to deliver 
certain bonds to a transfer agent for conversion into common stock. 
The instructions were not received until the final day of the con- 
version privilege! 

The Irving discovered that bondholders were given the optional 
right to redeem their bonds at 105 and, at existing prices^redemp- 
tion of the bonds would bring the owner $8,000 more than con- 
version into common stock* 

Realizing that every minute counted, the Irving applied, suc- 
cessfully, to the company of issue for a time extension of one 
hour. Then, by long distance telephone, the correspondent bank 
was advised of the situation. This bank> in turn, notified its cus* 
tomer and — with only a few minutes to spare — new instructions 
were received; the bonds were redeemed and the customer saved 
$8, 000 . • • , a result of Irving service. 

OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 

Irving Trust Company 



Next Month's Authors 

*-WHAT is a business man to do with 
a fortune of several million dollars 
when, having provided for all his depen- 
dents and met all his worldly obliga- 
tions» he comes eventually to that 
passing on which ends his need of 
money and his power to direct its use?'* 

That question will never bother most 
of us but it IS a real problem for men 
who face it. One of them has written 
for the December Nation's Business 
an account of the difficulties of attempt- 
ing a sensible disposal of his property 
after his death. He points out that the 
rest of us face certain unexpected dan* 
gers if he doesn*t do a good job. 

Burton K. Wheeler, United States 
Senator from Montana, has just re- 
turned from Russia where he studied 
present conditions as compared to con- 
ditions he found on his visit there seven 
years ago. This comparison shows sev- 
eral significant changes which he de- 
scribes and interprets in an informative 
article. "Russia's Trend Toward Indi- 
vidualism/' 



THIS MONTH'S COVER 

Painted by £• FranUin Wittmack 

THE world knew petroleum— a black, 
ugly substance that oozed from the 
ground or up through the beds of creeks, 
to be sopped up in blankets and battled 
as medicine or smeared on the bearings 
of cumbersome machinery. 

But a few men had a broader vision. 
They believed they could bore deeply 
into the ground and bring up oil in 
quantities. The world scoffed. 

But the pioneers persevered. They 
matched their ingenuity against new 
problems. Water drowned out their sim- 
ple boring tools* They sank a pipe into 
the hole, to hold back the flood. Every 
day they sank their bits a little deeper. 

Then they were rewarded. Petroleum 
flowed up through their pipe. They had 
oil in quantities and after them came a 
horde of inventors, chemists, physicists, 
building great new industries on the 
foundation of their discovery. 

These pioneer oil men gave the world 
a new source of mobile power, the means 
to lubricate the high-speed machinery of 
hurrying production. They provided 
work for millions of men in oil fields, in 
motor factories, on miles of good road. 
They added to human pleasure, human 
productiveness and human wealth. To 
them Nation's Business dedicates this 
cover. 



Wkfn iffritimg Iff I»vi«fi Titrtr CUMVAWr plcast mtntmt Haiwn't Busin^t* 
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WANTED: SAFE MEN 

for Dangerous Times 



BUSINESS today needs^ and needs 
desperately, executives with fresh 
minds and up-to-date equipment — men 
who are safe^ not in the discarded sense of 
dodging decisions^ but in the modern sense of 
making them and making them right 

During the next five very dangerous and excit- 
ing years, the new competition will make the 
fortunes of a lot of such men — and inddentally 
toss a lot of others on the scrap pile. 

We are not in the least exaggerating this de- 
mand for trained executives* So badly are they 
needed that the key men of American business 
today have gone to extraordinary lengths in help- 
ing the Institute to train such executives. They 
have actually prepared for us a whole new Course, 
designed to meet the new conditions^ 

The authors of this new Course are men whose 
success belongs to the present — not the past. 
Their own success in the fiiture depends in some 
degree upon their ability to find and develop 
capable assistants. That is why they have co- 
operated so enthusiastically with the Institute. 
^ Among them are : 

Alfred P. Sloao, Jr., PresUent^ General Motors Corp.; Joseph 
P. Day, the real-cscate wizard; Hon. Will H. Hays, PreMtnt, 
Motion Picture Producers and Discribuiors of A me rtca^ formerly 

S* Postmaster General; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 8c Osborn; Joha T, Madden, Deam^ 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York tJni* 
versity; Dr. Julius Klein, The Asshtani Semi^ry, V* S* Depart- 
ment of Commerce; George Baldwin, Vke-Prntd^tiU General 
Electric Company; Hubert T. Parson, Prfsident, F,W*WooI- 
worth Company; David Sarnoff, Prendent, Radio Corporation 




of America; F. Eds on White, President p Armour & Com* 
pany; and Dexter S. Kimball, Dean, College of Engineer* 
ingy Cornell University. 



In preparing the new Course and Service we 
have drawn, without regard to cost, on the time 
and interest of these outstanding business states- 
men. It is neWj challenging, utterly un-academic, 
vibrant with the energy of men whose names are 
magic in the councils of modern business. So 
new is it that the latter sections are not yet oflf 
the presses, although the work of assembling 
and editing is now complete. 

We have prepared a new booklet which de* 
scribes this new Course and Service. It is entitled 
"What an Executive Should Know." It is for 
men of serious purpose only. It will take about 
an hour to read, and it is free- Frankly, it is dif- 
ficult for us to understand how any man who 
intends to make himself independent in the next 
five years can afford not to read it. 

You mm$ equip yourself to deal with what li^ 
ahead. Send for your copy of this booklet today. 
It will come to you by mail, without obligation* 



Alexander Hamilton iNSTrruTE 

^65 AKor PU», New York Ocy. (la C*n**ijt «Jdre^s Aleuodci- HunUtoll 
Jjutitute* Ltd., C. P. R. BuHdioc, Tomotj^,) 

Sedd me withour oblifitfiafi the new bo4>kJct. 

Nwoe . — ^ — 

Addreis — — 

Poiition-^ ■ — = 

Type ot 

Busmesi.. — - — — 



Out of this depression will emerge 
new fortunes, new leaders . . . You'i 

When vetUimg to AuuCAItlitli HAittLTOW iKmttm fileoie memiimt Nation's Bmineu 
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§i|)Ellfl§ED 
TIME ! <^j^TllO|. 



I 




— the International Way 
to mtifAUD PmFITS^ ^ - 

Labor time is the largest single item in the cost of manu- 
facture. In these days, when business depends upon the rigid 
control of fractions, every minute must be made to yield its 
fullest return. 

By applying the principle of automatic supervision to the 
control of labor time. International has 
provided the modern industrial executive 
with a positive means of saving money 
through the prevention of waste. 

The International Hourly Supervised 
Electric Time System brings all three phases 
of Time Control (Indicating, Recok'ding 
and Signalling) together under one Super- 
vising and Controlling Time Source, Any 
number of attendance recorders, time 
stamps, job time recorders, indicating clocks 
and signalling devices become coordinated 
parts of one single time scale for the pre- 
cise control of the time-money element in 
business. 

International Timt SptciaUtt^ txptrtty 
v*TS£d in alt pkas£$ of inJustTial Time COw- 
itQl^ will he glad to show yon thf u^ay to 
gfi the mott &ut of tv£ry p&yrott doltar, 
for hi-m iodmy* 




\ 'every UMJT IIHIfOWM ^1 *7 



INTERNATIONAL 
MASTER CLOCK 



International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Money weight Scales and Store Equipment 

^anafactiirfd by 



TIME JUiCOaDlNG 




TIME INDICATING 




•4v 



TIME SIGNALLING 



International Business Machines Corporation 

General Offices~~270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



FACTORIES 

EndicQtt, N, 

TorofitOt Ont. Sifidel€cig«ci., Germany 

Farifi Fr*B<^ London, Engbud 




CANADIAN DIVISION 
IntertiMional Botiaefti Miicliin«i Co., Ltd# 
3 00 CampbcU Ave*, W*»t Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 




"Branch Offices and Service Stations in f^ll the Principal Cities of the World 



ffyhfn wriiintf to iMrmkMAtioxAi. BuxiatiuA MACUixiyi CokVuiATiosr pUost mention Xutmn's Emititis 
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The Way to Resume . . • . 



NS^T^TITNG your quen* of even date: 
I When are we connng out of it? 
^ We shall come out of the lie* 
» pression by the same route that we 
went into it. 

The nation is a composite indivifliiaL If we 
could find the typical Americiin mid analyze 
his mental attituile.'i, we could get at the mood 
anil temper of the nation. What was this frame 
of mind a year ago, when depression set in? 

The indtvidnal repeated rumors, and talked 
ln*mself into depressirjn, the dictionary defini- 
tion of which \^ gloom, dejection, discourafje- 
ment — all mental c|naIities,you will please note. 

Psychologists, as an experiment, once put a 
healthy bank clerk in the hosjiital in three 
days by suggestion. When the clerk was first 
ttild that he ''looked bad, that he needetl a 
rest/* he b(x>xned out, "Never felt better in my 
life; * But repeated suggestion finally got him* 
The reverse is true* Just as you can talk a 
man into bed^ you eati talk liitn out of bed, 
if he is organically sound. Once, when the 
Government issued a fraud order against a 
gentleman who was advertising cures by ab- 
sent mental treatment, 5(10 men and women 
voluntarily testified that "he cured me, bed- 
ridden for years." 

Suggestion of calamity sent business to the 
hospital It was almost entirely mental. No 
cancer of overproduction. Pile up in the public 
square all the things said to be overproduee<I — 
automobiles, carpet-sweepers, homes, foods — 
and I will agree to bring to that pile a thousand 
men ami women for each article, who want and 
are eager to work and exchange their labor and 
services for the things of necessity, convenience 
and luxury in that pile, A thousand to one! 

But Pear spoke. Too many things. No 
money to buy. Desire gone overnight. Be care- 
fub Don't lose what youVe got, A c\^elone 
coming. Run for the cellar! 



American Salesman sthip caved in. It repeated 
the old formulas, went through the old nni- 
tine, and without heart. The salesman turned 
tail and ran at the first objection. El very 
reader knows this. 

Xor were the sales managers entirely to 
blame. Many a proposed campaign to go out 
and lick underconsumption was sired by en- 
thusiasm and careful study. Rut principals 
too often received such plans with a discourag- 
ing, "Can't take that up now. Let's see what 
is going to happen this next month." (lallnns 
of cold water dampened the enthusiasm of 
selling and promotion. Discouragement was 
unconsciously passed down the line to the 
farthest salesman. 

Executives instead boasted of their strategy 
in cutting inventories, thus adding to Selling's 
troubles i they tabled new models and new 
ideas alike. Fear gripped everyone, from big 
chief to humblest worker. 

The vicious circle bred stagnation- no sell- 
ing of things, no buying of things, no making 
of things, 

Wlien we are fed up with inactivity we'll 
move out of the valley in the saipe fashion 
that we went into it. Some bright morning a 
number of individuals will hop out of bed on 
the right side. They will hear the birds singing 
and will see the eastern sky aglow. They will 
say to themselves that life is too short to waste 
any more of it like this. They will swing into 
aciion with old-time vigor, accept hazards as 
in other days, snapping their fingers at wise- 
acres and charts and curves and carload ings 
and head -shakings. 

I'hen all of us will scramble and jostle to get 
into the van. 

Business and human nature are just like that* 
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It's a 

BUYER'S MARKET 

in Building 




Building dollarg buy more today than any 
time mnce 1922^ eight years ago. The present 
is a buyer''t» market in the building industry. 

Industrial operators are taking thi^ oppor* 
tnnjty to eooibat the hidden coat^ of oh soles- 
eenee. They are buiiding new plant facilities 
that are dct^igned and ecjuipped for straights 
line proilucrtion. Distrihutien costs are heing 
cut by new branch plants nearer to materials; 
new warehouses to serve shifted markets* 

By enlisting Austin Engineers you are 
osatired that good engineerings always worth 
many times its c^ost, will arm your plant 
with the best ideas in design, garnered 
from over 2000 major construction aper- 



ations. You gain the profits of experience* 
Under the Austin-Method of Undivided 
Respoosibility executives are relieved ofall de- 
tails. .4rchitecture, engineering, c^nstrnctiou 
and equipment are welded into one integral 
service wliirh an!!twers y€*ur requirements with 
completed faeilities, reody for use. 

Tills complete serviee is <!overed by a single 
contract which guarantiees coet and time of 
completion, as well as quality of workmanship 
and material!^ in advance. 

A telephone call or wire will start thidnation^* 
wide organizatifin working for you instantly, 
or you can use the convenient memo below to 
gain helpful information without obligation^ 



THE AUSTIIM COIV1PAI\IY 



Architecture f Engineering * Canstruction 



Cleveland 



NEW VQRIL CHICAGO PUlLABiltPtltA NilWAEK DETEOtT i^tMCENNATl 

piTi'ijBUHcn jrr, Loijiii Seattle pohtlat^d phoenix 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.i LOS ANGELES, OAKI^ND AND SAN FRANCISCO 
TBE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TF.XAS t DALLAS THE All§T]N CUMPANV OF €LiNA[»A« LTD, 



Memo to The Aufitiii CoaipsDy, Clevelmid — - We are Interested in a ...{iroject coatainiti^... . -__,bi|. ft. 

Send mc a pertfoiml capy of '^Tlie AaAtin B«M»k <if Bp tidings.^ Individuals - . 

Finn . — ^ City — ^ mum 
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As the Business World Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE. QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS — J* You Like 



I 



Marching Straight 
Ahead 

★ 



PRESIDENT HOOVER was so- 
berly optimistic and not disturbed 
as to the future when he talked to 
the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion in Cleveland on October 2, 
In that address, he recognized the depression as 
world-wide; he pointed out that when Cuba and China, 
Canada and Australia, India and Java suffer, then 
this country must suffer too. 

But the radiant point of his talk was not in the 
picture of the evils that have fallen upon us, but in 
his insistence that those evils may be cured in this case 
and their recurrence in the future be prevented, 

Mr, Hoover might have gone one step further and 
said that in coffee, in rubber, in sugar, in w^heat, much 
of the world's troubles can be traced back to govern- 
ment effort to limit production and to fix prices and 
that in the repression of those efforts lies the promise 
of the future. 

But— and this was the keynote of the president's 
speech and one worth reading again and again: 

"I have always been, and I remain, an unquench- 
able believer in the resistless dynamic power of Amer- 
ican enterprise, . . . We have know^n a thousand tem- 
porary setbacks, but the spirit of this people will never 
brook defeat/' 



Heading Off 



usiness 



Sick 



IF A town is stricken with disease 
the first task is the cure of the sick 



ickness ^^d the prevention of the spread of 
if the disease. When the peak has 

passed and the ill are recovering 
there is an organized effort to find out the cause of the 
outbreak and prevent a recurrence. Typhoid is a famil- 
iar example. Once it was a menace to every commu- 
nity. Now the death rate from that cause has been tre- 
mendously reduced. 
Business of late has been afflicted with a mild epi- 



demic. There have been some fatalities* Most of the 
sufferers will recover, but in many cases the convales- 
cence will be slow. 

But w^hen business recovers normal health mil we 
take a step ahead and discover what caused it and take 
steps to remove those causes? We did learn something 
from the depression of '20 and '21, We learned that 
commodity speculation and excessive inventories were 
dangerous. 

There were outcries against "hand-to-mouth" buy- 
ing, but that same '*hand-to-mouth" buying with the 
consequent low tiirnover has helped many an industry 
in the last year. 

Organized business has a job ahead of it — to inquire 
into the causes of the depression of '29 and '30 and to 
do what it can to remove them. 



es- 



What Makes 
Us Buy 

★ 



FEW now think of the depression 
that began a year ago as a r^ult of 
the stock-market crash. 

The crash was a result — a symp- 
tom — of a depression that had 
been settling over all the world. 

In this coLmtr>^ at least there w^as a marked stoppage 
of buying, not because there were not means to buy, 
for a very large part of our people were untouched or 
little touched in their income, but because there was 
a fear of buying, fear lest some vague thing in the fu- 
ture should happen. 

So w^e have seen a growth in savings deposits, an in- 
crease in life-insurance sales, higher prices for bonds. 
And we have seen also various proposed methods to 
stimulate business. Editorials and advertisements have 
been written urging the public to buy. Someone said that 
if every man and woman would spend $1 more a week 
we should have prosperity. Out in Michigan a manu* 
facturer sent to 25,000 men a lively letter which b^an: 
"What do you say? Let's buy something." 
A Califomian gave each of his employees $30 with 
the one proviso that the recipient go out and buy some- 
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thing, not pay old bills nor make a first instalment pay- 
ment 

But there's small use in telling others to buy. What 
does bring money out of the pocketbook? Need and 
price* Only absolute penur>^ keeps the hungry man 
from buying food or the woman from replacing a well- 
worn frock. 

There are signs that buying is increasing. Men are 
finding that things must be replaced. 

Price also is a stimulus to buying. The man who has 
been ''getting along" with his old shoes for which he 
paid $10 is more apt to buy if he sees a similar shoe 
at $7.50, And there are signs, too, that prices are being 
made to fit emergency. 

On these lines business grows, 



ter of the year the sliippers* regional boards estimated 
car loading?^ at 9,134,023 and were more than 9 per 
cent too high. This year perhaps they have been too 
conservative. 



A Platform 



THE business world complains of a 



surfeit of organization. Business 
for Organiiation n:^en are asked to join not only trade 
^ associations, but trade associations 

within trade associations; they see 
a hierarchy of chambers of commerce, a neighborhood 
chamber, a city chamber, a state chamber and a nation- 
al chamber. Small wonder that the harassed head of 
an industry should ask himself: Are they all needful? 

Out in Seattle, Thomas B. Hill, the manager of the 
Washington State Chamber, has tried to write a plat- 
form for his organization. In a letter to Nation's 
Business he says: 

1, A chamber of commerce should be a busmeas orgaiu^ation, 
with a deflnite pro^ant to render defmite service* 

2, That a state chamber has a field for service that is not and 
cannot be covered by any other type of organkatioti. 

3, Because of its broad neutral character it is in a position to 
render a wide variety of service, which otherwise would call for a 
special organization. 

4, Neither the state nor local chamber should undertake ac- 
tivities for which there are now special trade or civic organtxations, 

5, Ail business and civic organizations should coordinate and 
cooperate to the fullest extent, and that conflict are due to mal- 
administration and inefficiency* 

And then he adds: 

We are stiggesting that a business man adt himself, 
when confronted by a problem calling for organization 
servi(^» this question: *'Am I not now supporting an 
organization that can do this job?" 

To this pointed question we would add another: 

In these days when my business has been fighting 
to keep its head above water have my association and 
my chamber been a help to me? 

The organization that can't answer "yes** to that 
question might well consider a mending of its ways. 



A Look AKead 



ESTIMATES of carloadings for 
-ook /\head ^^^^ quarter of 1930 were put on 
at Carloadings October 1 at 7,655J92, a drop of 
^ 600,120 cars from the actual load- 

ings of the last quarter of 1929, 
This is a drop of 7,3 per omt with the largest losses ex- 
pected in cotton, ores, lumber, machinery, brick and 
clay, agricultural implements and automobiles* 
Last year in making the estimates for the last quar- 



The World's 



GREAT BRITAIN, disturbed over 
the state of its steel industry, asked 
Steel Output Leonard Replogle, who was 
^ "steel administrator' ' for this coun- 

try during the war, to suggest 
means for its regeneration. 

Mr. Replogle*s suggestions are drastic and far-reach- 
ing, too drastic and too far-reaching perhaps to be possi- 
ble of adoption. For one thing he would scrap practically 
all English blast furnaces. 

Of great interest are the figures which accompany 
Mr. Replogle's report and \vhich show the changes in 
the world's steel production. In 1913 the wwld turned 
out 75,000.000 tons of steel, in 1928 the output was 
107,000,000 tons. 

In the first year the share of the United States was 
31.000,000 tons or 42 per cent; in 1928 it was 51,000,- 
000 tons or 48 per cent. 

France and Belgium have gained at Germany's ex- 
pense. In 1913 they turned out 7,000,000 tons or 9 per 
cent; in 1928 they had an output of 15.500,000 tons, or 
14*5 per cent. 

Japan's growth in steel production is interesting. In 
1913 she produced 300,000 tons; in 1928 her output 
was 1,680,000. Not much measured by the figures of 
the United States, but startling when wt consider the 
growth of the industry. 

u J u J BUSINESS is selfish, hard-heart- 
Hard-Hearted remorseless! How often have 

Business Men heard that cry? 

^ Well, here's an extract from a 

letter which came the other day to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce; 

Pl<^se advise whether you are in position to put me in touch 
with information m to meihods of taking care of old employees 
by a concern that is closing out iLs bu?5iness. 

The concern in question has a number of employees that have 
been with it a long time and are over fifty years old. thus making 
it unlikely that tJiey will be able to obtain employment elsewhere^ 
It is the idea of the concern either lo buy some form of insurance 
that will give an annuity to the employees after the bumness closes 
out or set aside a fund so that they themselves can take care of the 
payments. 

There's a hard-hearted, selfish, cold business for you! 

And that isn't the only one. Just the other day a vice 
president of a great life insurance company said to us: 

"A most interesting thing to me about this depression 
we have gone through is this: Practically none of the 
companies which were discussing with us group in- 
surance, pension plans and other similar methods of 
bettering industrial relations, gave up their plans. Some 
delayed them a little, many went right ahead. 

"That seems to me to indicate two things: first, that 
business as a whole didn't think that the slump was 
very serious or would be of very long duration; second, 
that the taking care of the worker is an essential part 
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of the plans of a well -managed corporation, that 
they are not charity, they are good business/' 



Only Backwdrd 
Citizens 

★ 



A RETAIL grocer raises a 
question in connection with 
tlie page editorial in the May 
issue, "The Sophistry of Tax- 
ation/' He writes: 
I find it very interesting, especially the last paragraph 
which should make everyone of us taxpayers stop and think* 
Yet we feel that there are going to be many plums paa&ed 
out in the line of federal buildings and federal highways and 
we are afraid to stop striving for more expenditures within 
our own state for fear that the other fellovir will get every- 
thing. 

How human, and how selfish. Here is the ex- 
pressed conviction of a taxpayer who w^ill not look 
beyond tlie borders of his own state, who will not 
trust taxpayers of other communities. He must 
be greedy no matter what it costs because some 
one else might beat him at his ovm avarice. Here 
is a golden text for taxation philosophers. Get 
what you can out of Uncle Sam because he is 
Santa Claus in disguise^ 

Can we consistently blame legislators for en- 
acting foolish laws, setting up needless bureaus 
and forcing taxes higher while citizens hold such 
views? Are our legislators not at times too truly 
representative? 

Perhaps we have no backward states, but only bade 
w^ard citizens, 

m 
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The Average 
American 

★ 



FROM Fort Madison, Iowa, comes 
\vord that the m^ selected nearly 
three years ago as the nation's 
^'average man*' is w^eary of his un- 
sought fame Too much publicity, 
oo many inter\iew^ers. Too many photographers. Too 
many strangers hankering to meet the **average Ameri- 
can/' Like as not, it w^as impossible for Mr, Gray to es- 
cape the revealing stroke of fate. The averages seem to 
have been stacked against him. He lived in an average 
house on an average street, had an average-sized family, 
and drove an average -pric^ automobile. Yet it is plain 
to Fort Madison's citizens that this averageness of aver- 
ages is decisively qualified with a remarkable irregu- 
larity. The "average American*' has steadfastly refused 
to lend his name to the advertising of merchandise — a 
testimonial in itself to a rather distinctive individu- 
alism. 

mri II f* WHO shall make the selling price, 
o Sha Set r ^ u u 

L D ' ^ manufacturer who may be pre- 

tne rncef sumed to know the costs of pro- 

^ duction and to be able to determine 

what profit should be added to 

that, or the distributor w^ho may be presumed to know^ 

what the public will pay? 

An advertisement in the New York Times prompts 

the question. Macy's, alert merchandisers, are selling 

SheafTer's pens, a product widely advertised to resell 

at a fixed sum, at marked reductions. 



He simply can't enjoy tishmg for thifiktng about the 
big one that got away 



Macy*s advertisement is interesting. It says in part: 

The Sheaffer Pen Company believes in the right of the manufac- 
turer to dictate retail pric^ This is where Macy policy and 
Sheaffer belief conflict. Were Macy policy to submit to the 
Sheaffer point of view, it would mean bigger profits to Macy's 
but higher prices to you. Therefore, despite the fact that the 
Sheaffer Pen Co. has tried to prevent our securing their product, 
we have bought their pens and wiU continue to sell them for 
6 per cent less. 

The Sheaffer Pens are exceedingly good pens. Our customers 
want them and ask for them. That's our reason for selling them— 
so you will continue to find them here at the savings we promise. 

Is Macy's conduct good busing or bad? Has 
Sheaffer any remedy? Certainly the maker can refuse 
to sell them but there are ways around such refusal. 
The problems are pressing upon many retailers and 
many manufacturers. 

Let's hope that the remedy is not in more laws. 



Our Standard 
of Living 

★ 



THE VIALS of wrath have been 
potired upon the head of John W. 
Barton, president of the Metro- 
politan National Bank of Minne- 
apolis and of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Association, Mr* 
Barton had the temerity to raise the question whether 
tariff and restricted immigration would be effective in 
maintaining the present American standard of living. 
Newspapers leapoS upon him charging that he had said 
that our standard of living was too high. Here's his 
exact language: 

I am very much Indined to the opinion that our standard of 
living is too high. In this age of fast and efhdent methods of 
transportation and comrminication, all nations are too near to^ 
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gether to successfully maintain for any appreciable length of time 
any material difference in the standards of living. 

Our tariff wall and immigration policy is a masterly e^ort to 
mamtain our high standard of living against the rest of the worlds 
and I think we are wrong on both. We are producing a large sur- 
plus of agricultural products and manufactured articles of all 
kinds from an abundance of raw material s» and LF we do not buy, 
we cannot expect to sell. If our tariff wall tends to reduce our 
foreign trade, as I think it will, then we need more people to con- 
eume our surplus. Yet, we further restrict immigration and at the 
same time continue to reclaim arid lands at an enormous expendi- 
ture of capital annually* 

Easy to misconstnie into a declaration that our 
standard of living must come down, but certainly Mr. 
Barton had the courage to raise some questions which 
must seriously concern our business men. 



Clothes and 
the Farmer 

★ 



NOTHING escapes the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It concerns 
itself not only with crops and how 
to raise them but with life and how 
to live it 

Just recently, according to the Washington Star, 
Miss Ruth O'Brien, textile expert of its Bureau of 
Home Economics, told men how to dress, 

**Off with coats and collars and ties! Unbutton the 
shirt at the neckf Cut off trousers legs and shirt sleeves! 
Sandals instead of shoes!" 

But what of that gospel of farm relief with which the 
Department is so concerned. The farmer we are told 
needs wider markets. But what becomes of the cotton 
grower if we cut off our shirt sleeves? Of the cattle 
grower if we use less leather for shoes? Of the sheep 
raiser w^hen man goes without trouser legs? 

J. P , THE state of mind of much of 

I he Dusiness j\merican business is w^ell illus- 
State of Mind trated by a story Senator George 
^ H. Moses of New Hampshire tells: 

'There used to be," says the 
Senator, "an old farmer up in Coos Comity in my 
state. Along in the Spring he'd look up at the snow-dad 
top of Mt. Washtington and say; 

*W€ll, we ain't goin' to git no good weather till the 
snow on Mt. Washington melts and what's more the 
snow on Mt. Washington ain*t a-goin' to melt till we 
git some good weather neither/ 

A vicious circle of thinking in which many men are 
indulging. Business isn't going to pick up until the 
public starts buying and the public isn't going to start 
buying until business picks up. The truth is that with 
the coming of fall, of cooler weather, the lessening of 
the fear of the results of the drought, the growing need 
for purchases too long put off, business will feel the 
impetus and we shall climb up the hill of prosperity, 
steadily and surely, if not as rapidly as we slid do^Ti. 



To Whc 



SHOULD business mail be ad- 
10 Whom dressed to the company or should 
Shall We Write? it be addressed to an individual? 
^ The question may seem trivial but 

it has been asked a thousand times 
by a thousand business houses. The head of a Pacific 
Coast Company dealing in tea, coffee and rice asks the 
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views of the United States Chamber of Commerce. He's 
for letters to the company, explaining: 

"While it is not a matter of grave importance, at the 
same time it does occasionally result in delays in putting 
communications through the proper channels of cor- 
respondence/' 

On the other side the argument is that men like to 
deal witli an individual, not a machine* How many 
times do you wait in a shop that a particular salesman 
may wait on you? 

In answering the letter, the Secretary of the National 
Chamber wrote: 

Smce the inception of the National Chamber in 1912 we have 
of course been dealing through correspondence with a great many 
business concL^rns in all parts of the Unit<K3 States. Those desiring 
that correspondence be addressed direct to the concern^ and those 
desiringf that correspondence be addressed to a particular person 
are about evenly divided I think probably our experience is a 
fairly good barometer because of the fact that we have forty 
thousand names orj our mailing list, and these specifically direct 
how mail should be addressed 

What is your own experience? 



Paying the 
Jobless 

★ 



THE Peoples Lobby met the other 
day in East Tenth Street. New 
York, and agreed to stage a dem- 
onstration in Washington on De- 
cember 1 to cudgel Congress into 
passing a $250,000,000 imemployment program. 

A project that should make every politician's eye 
gleam. Think of the bureau that would have to be built 
up to administer that fund; think of the chiefs and the 
bureau diiefs and the division and the superintendents 
and the clerks and the secretaries and stenographers 
and the typists. And think, too, if you will, of Great 
Britain and Germany— really distressed countries — and 
their dole funds ^'hich face bankruptcy* 

. , PRESENTATION of economic 
I he^(.ase Against ^^^^^^ i^g^j ^^^^^^ 

the Consent Decreeing a court decree may be one of 
^ the "new trends'' in the business 

world. It is forming the basis of the 
efforts now being made by two of the large meat packers 
to have the packers' consent decree modified. 

The petitioners are asking Uie court to restore their 
right to engage in the retail food business, to widen 
their lines so that they may handle food products other 
than meats, and produce, and to permit them to retain 
their interests in stockyards. Their contention is that of 
all the men in the United States who prepare meat for 
consumption, they are the only ones whose business 
hands are so tied. 

Also, they point out that since the decree was signed, 
the chain stores have increased, and that a number of 
them have gone into manufacturing certain of their 
lines, and that some are in the packing business, fur- 
nishing a menace to themselves, as they cannot enter 
the retail business. The consent decree was signed by 
the five large packers in February, 1920. One of the 
signers has since been absorbed, and of the four remain- 
ing, only the two larger are petitioning for modification, 
although the other two are in accord with the action. 



When Prosperity Backfires 



By O. H. CHENEY 

Author of "The N«w Competition" 
DECORATIONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 



WHAT have we 
learned from the 
shock of 1929 
which scared 
America out of a 

year*5 growth? 

Sweet may be the uses of ad- 
versity, but the taste in the na- 
tional mouth seems to be differ- 
ent. But surely we have learned 
something — don't we always 
learn from our mistakes? 

When I went to school, I did- 
n't know any boy who learned 
much arithmetic by writing out 
tlie word ''cat" a hundred times. 
And I doubt whether any busi- 
ness man is going to learn much 
about plant or store efficiency 
by reading the word "carload- 
ings" a hundred times. 

Admiral Byrd, down at the 
South Pole when it happened, 
learned all that most business 
men have learned from the de- 
pression—that this is a cold 
world. 

Investors had advice 




■till 



We are realizing that we don't know what 
to do ^bout famine caused by job shortage 



1 AM not concerned here with 
the investor. He has been well 
takoi care of. He has been ad- 
vised by everybody and now, un* 
doubtedly, he knows exactly 
what he should have done. The man in the street was sur- 
prised and hurt. The man in Wall Street was not, of course, 
because he knows everything before it happens. Etoesnt 
the stock market forecast the future of business? 

I am concerned, primarily, with what the busmess man, 
big or little, manufacturer or distributor, has learned from 
these events about his own business. 

Saddened as I am by the spectacle itself, I am more sad- 
dened at the thought that the business man may be sadder, 
but not wiser. The most important lesson we have leart^ 
is that we didn't know it was loaded. 

I have not lost my faith in the American business naait 
There is the unmistakable record of American busineas — its 



IT WAS Alexander Pope who sard, "A 
little learning is a dangerous thir^g" but it 
Wdstite American business man v^ho proved 
it/ in Mr. Cheney's opinion. He declares 
thatthe depression of 1929 resulted because 
we learned what to do In 1920 and did it 
too well. Some advice on what to do next 



achievements need no ballyhoo, 
no flag-waving. But 1929 ^d 
1930 were not achievements and 
whatever we may have achieved 
before or whatever we may a- 
chieve in the future is irrelevant* 
We are discussing a failure and it 
will do us no good to listen to 
kind words about the deceased. 

Booms bring depressions 

THE plain fact is that so far we 
have learned nothing which tells 
us what to do— now, before the 
next depression, or during the 
next depression. 

The mere fact that 1929 and 
1930 were what they were proves 
that. If we had learned anything 
of value from 1920, or from 
1907» or any previous depres- 
sion or panic we wouldn't have 
had this one. 

I have said this before. Speak- 
ing to the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at the begin- 
ning of 1926. before the compar- 
atively mild recession of 1927. 1 
advanced the belief that too 
much prosperity was the first 
big problem that business must 
face in 1926. 1 pointed out that 
we must be particularly careful 
about creating a fictitious pros- 
perity and warned them that the real cause of the crash of 
1920 was the misuse of credit for speculative purposes re- 
sulting in the creation of fictitious values. 

'Trosperity for 1926 is up to us," 1 said. "We shall all 
have it but we shall all have to work for it. There are still 
too many retailers whose work begins and ends behind the 
counter. They reason that business is good if customers 
come in and buy. Customers come in if they have the money 
—if they are employed and earning good wages> This kind 
of retailers' reasoning stops there. He forgets that his cus- 
tomers cannot earn money unless there is a demand for their 
services. And there you are. After all. the perfect symbol of 
business prosperity is the dog chasing its tail. It is up to 
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each of us to see that we do not fie a can to the dog*s tail/' 
And tying a can to the dog's tail is exactly what we did in 
the fall of 1929. Perhaps it is inaccurate to say we learned 
nothing from 1920 and 192 L Perhaps the trouble is that we 
learned a lesson too thoroughly. After 1921, a large propor- 
tion of merchants learned hand-to-mouth buying. They were 
aided by various factors, such as railroad effidency. They 
learned their lesson well and. after some discussion, were 
awarded blue ribbons and apples on sticks by the econo- 
mists. 

Right chitig at the wrong time 

WHEN the crash came in 1929, retailers, therefore, knew 
exactly what to do— their buying policy was even more 
hand-to-mouth. In fact, they hardly moved a hand and they 
kept their mouths shut. They did the right thing— but at 
the wrong time. To them goes much of the credit for mak- 
ing the valley in this year's chart as deep and as long as it is, 
They, like the rest of us, knew too much about business. 
We knew that the stock market crash crippled many peo- 
ple but we didn't know how many. We knew that the stock 
market always anticipates general business. We knew that 
business was going to be bad and nobody could tell us 
otherwise. 

Everybody played safe— so safe that there was immediate 
danger. Retailers stopped buy- 
ing because they knew consum- 
ers would stop buying and 
practically every store was un- 
derstocked and buyers had to 
take what they could find. The 
retailers complained of bad 
business and scared the manu- 
facturers into slackening pro- 
duction and firing people. That 
made the bad business of the 
retailers come true. 

But the blame must not be 
placed on the retailers. The 
reason for the continued de- 
pression during this past year 
is that the American business 
man outsmarted himself. 

About the only difference 
between our actions this year 
and during prev^ious depres- 
sions is that now we call them 
conservatism instead of fear. 

Far more disturbing than 
Coxey's Army is the army of 
unemployed we have now. It is 
more disturbing because vague- 
ly we are beginning to realize 
that we don't know how to ap- 
ply the principle of Belgian 
relief or earthquake relief, flood 
relief or drought relief to de- 
prtession relief. We know what 
to do about famine caused by 
crop shortage— we don't know 
the first thing about famine 
caused by job shortage. We 
don't even know the principles 
of depression relief, let alone 
the principles of depression 




Any vulnerable point 
structure will cause a 
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If we get at the causes, we'll know. But what are the 
causes? Clearly, the depression of 1930 was due to the fact 
that Mr. Hoover plays medicine ball instead of riding an 
electric horse. This could be proved to be just as reasonable 
as hundreds of other "causes" ascribed to 1930 or any pre- 
vious bad year— or good year for that matter. 

Mr. Hoover s medicine ball is just as valid a cause as the 
"uncertainty about the tariff," the Republican Party, or 
Mr. Hoover himself. We have had depressions before with- 
out any of these causes— and there are and have been de* 
pressjons in countries with low tariffs and high tariffs (with- 
out uncertainty): countries with presidents, with dictators, 
with kings; countries with every kind of government from 
Fascist to Communist. 

The comparisons of the economists fboth lay and or- 
dained) of the 1929-30 situation with those in previous 
years have been entertaining but not very enlightening. 
Generally, they have been designed to show how much bet- 
ter off we were in the spring of 1930 than ever before and 
how, because of fewer "unfavorable factors," we were fun- 
damentally sounder and recovery would be quicken 

Of course, conditions are ^'different/' The immediate 
causes are always apparently different. The real question is, 
**Are the causes of all business recessions fundamentally 
the same or are there a number of different causes which 
operate at different times? Are the causes of recessions real, 

actual, economic conditions and 
events, or are they psychological?" 

The 1920 recession became visi- 
ble with a sharp commodity price 
decline. The 1929 recession be- 
came visible with a sharp security 
price decline. We were told in 
1920 and 1929 "before." that our 
prosperity was really sound be^ 
cause commodity prices were un- 
infiated and stable— and what 
happened to commodity prices 
-'after*? 



What was the cause? 

WAS "Wall Street" the cause or 
was "psychology" the cause? 

Was the recession of 1930 
caused by the crash in Wall Street 
or did the crash forecast the re- 
cession? 

The drop in security prices in 

1929 forecast the depression of 

1930 just as much as it did the 
drought of 1930- 

If " the average "investor" will 
multiply his own ignorance of 
economics, business and finance 
by several millions, he will gpt a 
fair idea of what *'Wa!l Street" 
really knows about these things. 
The fact is that a vast majority 
of the men in Wall Street know 
practically nothing about the eco- 
nomic forces at work at any time, 
and those outside know even less. 

The quotations on the ticker 
tape do not and cannot represent 
the infinitely intricate interrela- 
tions between the multiplicity of 
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business forces at work on each security and the company 
it represents, The nearest they ever come to it is in times of 
obvious prosperity or obvious depression when the general 
"average" is high or low; or» in the case of particular stocks, 
when the insiders are taking advantage of their position or 
a pool is creating an "artificial" price situation. How do we 
account for the way the ticker thumbed its nose in recent 
months at statements by Mr. Mellon and by the U, S. Steel 
Corporation? 

Might have been cured painlessly 

UNTIL the middle of last year, the stock market was a 
phenomenon unrelated to general business— both economic- 
ally and psychologically. Business had been easing off, ac* 
cording to statistics discovered later, but no sudden decline 
was either necessary or inevitable. If there were dangerous 
elements in our prosperity (outside of security inflation), 
they could have been woilced out islowly and almost pain- 
lessly as they had been wfjrked out in 1924 and 1927 and 
before. 

The most dangerous element was Wall Street -but Wall 
Street or not, there is a strong probability that there would 
have been a recession in general business anyway. 

Any vulnerable point in a top-heavy structure will cause 
a collapse. In 1921, it was raw silk in Japan; in 1929, the 
stock market was vulnerable. Any one of half a dozen other 
things might have started the crash although, probably, it 
wouldn^t have been a crash until it reached Wall Street* 

Most underlying conditions in business were not nearly 
as bad in 1929 as in 1920. They could have gotten worse 
without anybody paying much attention to them. Wall 
Street forecast 1930 only to the degree that it made 1930 
—-and only to the degree that a large number of people 
thought it would forecast or make 1930. 

If it is true that the reasons why Wall Street affected gen- 
eral business so severely were mostly psycholofi^ical, why 
didn*t the psychological treatment administered right after 
the crash set business immediately recovering? 

Because there seems to be a lot of human nature mixed 
up in psychology. 

The mere fact that 
steps were taken at ail 
was a little too obvi- 
ous for the business 
nian who prides him* 
^If on his smartness. 
The audience in a 
theater will naturally 
get a little suspicious 
if the orchestra starts 
playing the *'Star- 
Spangled Banner" in 
the middle of a show 
and everybody is 
asked to keep calm as 
he walks out. Loud 
strains of the econom- 
ic equivalent of the "Star-Spangled Banner" from Wash- 
ington at least aroused the suspicion of already suspicious 
and nervous people. 

So we come back to the doctor's old problem, "ShaU 1 
tell the patient how sick he is?" 

When weVe answered that one, we'll probably know 
more about the cure. Unfortunately, it is also true that only 
when we know more about the cure will we know how to 
answer that question. In recent months there has ban a 






The mart m the street was surprised — the man 
in Wall Street was not— he knows everything 



number of economists who believed, like some psychoana- 
lysts, that the patient should be told the worst— even if it 
isn't so. 

If the business man cannot control Wall Street — or even, 
it appears, himself — when it comes to a boom; and if we 
haven't learned the technique of steadymg him in a crash 
what is there left? 

Is it possible to prevent depressions? Again we return to 
the question, "Is the business cycle inevitable?" In economic 
dreamland, the way to prevent depressions would be to have 
accurate continuous knowledge of business conditions and 
liave a perfect policy of action for any kind of condition— 
and have some all -wise, all-powerful somebody who could 
make business behave exactly as it sliould. f Parenthetically^ 
across the oceaa Russia and Italy are having depressions,) 
Coming back to this woild and our country, suppose Mr. 

Hoover knew exactly what business 
men should do, is there any way of 
making them do it? Under present 
laws and under the principles of 
our Government and our whole at- 
nKSphere of economic freedom 
there is not. What can stem a de- 
pression when it becomes a case of 
everybody scrambling for the life- 
boats? 



Much of the credtt for the valley In this 
year's chart goes to the retailers 



Depression of avarice 



WHY should any individual busi- 
ness man not be cautious in the 
face of depression— cut buying or- 
ders, cut production, lay off people, 
cut salaries, reduce advertising? 
Isn*t that his f:rst duty to himself and to his stockholders? 
And hasn't he been accused in the past of overbuying and 
extravagance? What good would it be to sacrifice himseJf 
and his business? Would it make any real difference to the 
well-being of the community if he did? And, anyway, why 
not let the other fellow do it? 
Who is to answer these questions? 
What, then, is left? Education? You can't teach a drown- 
(Continued on page 162} 



SINCE LAST WE MET* 



SEPTEMBER 

9 • STANDARD Oil of Indiana plans to sell 
tires and perhaps handle telegrams at its 
gas stations. 

10 • MICHELIN pemian^tly closes American 

tire plant. Blames evil merchandising 
methods. 

TREASURY issue at 2H per cent. Over- 
bid nearly 4 times. 

11 • AMERICAN Bankers Association studies 

150 balance sheets and finds inventories 
7 per cent lower than a year ago. 

I, T. & T. net income for first six months 
$6,800,000 compared with $7,800,000 for 
first six months of 1929. Gross earnings in- 
creased. 

1 3 • AUGUST cotton consumption less by 26,* 

000 bales than July's but exports went 
up 187,000. 

A, & P. reports a marked growth in public 
buying in August supplementing Wool* 
worth's assertion that an upturn began in 
the week ended August 16. 

STANDARD Oil of New Jersey announces 
its plant for oil hydrogenation is working 
but products are not yet on the market. 
Does not alter present refining but utili^ 
noncommercial residues. 

14 • BANK syndicate farmed including Chase 

and National City Bank of New York and 
Continental of Chicago to handle $30,000^ 
000 of Grain Stabilization Corporation 
paper. 

STRUCTURAL Steel prices in New York 
area go up 6 per cent. Thought to mean an 
increase in building. 

JULY automobile exports 62 per cent under 
those of 1929. 

EMPLOYMENT for August fell off 14 
per cent from July according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

1 5 • CANADA moves its tariff up on 125 items 

including textiles, boots and shoes, agricul- 
tural implements, iron, steel, gasoline and 
fresh meats. 

DEPARTMENT of Commert^ notifies the 



SEPTEMBER 

President that exports for August went up 
$38,000,000 over July, but are still 20 per 
cent below August, 1929. 

PRESIDENT HOOVER names Edgar 
Brassard, Dr. John L. Coulter and Alfred R 
Dennis to the new Tariff Commission. 

17 • TREASURY figures from July 1 to Sep- 

tember 15 show a loss of $159,600,000 over 
corresponding period of 1929. Expenses 
went up $41,700,000 and revenue dropped 
$117,900.00a 

WORLD depression shown by French for- 
eign trade figures for eight months. Imports 
fdl off $180,000,000 and exports $140,000,- 
000 as against 1929. Argentine exports de- 
creased $250,000,000 in same period. 

1 8 • LONDON hears that Soviet has transferred 

big tractor contract from Ford to British 
concern, 

NORTH CAROLINA Supreme Court up- 
holds chain-store tax imposing $50 fee on 
every unit in a chain save one. 

SECRETARY of Agriculture Hyde says 
Russia has been helping to depress wheat 
prices by selling short at Chicago. 

19 • F. & W. GRAND-SILVER stores buy the 

52 units of the Metropolitan Stores of Can- 
ada, Former now has 203 stores. 

COLUMBIA Oil buys half interest in 
Missouri Kansas Pipe Line including Uie 
projected 1250-mile pipe line from Texas 
Panhandle through Missouri, Illinois and 
Indiana. 

21 • HOME use of electricity went up 18.3 per 

cent in July over July, 1929. Helps to 
stabilize losses in industrial and commercial 
sales* 

22 • DRIVE on stocks continues and prices drop 

to new lows— wheat and com also down. 

LEAGUE of Nations undertakes an in- 
vestigation of world-wide economic depres- 
sion. 

S3 • NEW Tariff Commission promises to start 
inquiries as to remaking rates within a 
month. 
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SEPTEMBER 

25 ♦ TIME money — six months— at 2? 4 per 
cent, lowest in 15 years. 

27 • FOREIGN Policy Association says 11 
countries have definitely altered their tariffs 
in reprisal on the United States, They are 
Canada, Cuba, Australia, New Zealand, 
Spain, France, Italy and Argentina. 

TWO Havana banks close and general run 
is started on others, 

29 • NET operating incomes of Class I rail- 
roads were about $97,000,000 in August, a 
drop of 32 per cent from Au^st 1929 but a 
gain over July of about 17 per cent* 

OIL production in 1930 will be 1.^144,000,- 
000 barrels, about 44,000.000 less than 1929, 
The estinnate is that of Henry L. EJoherty 
& Co's. eatpert. 

30 # HEAVIEST dealings in stocks since June 
18. New low records made for 313 issues, 

AMTORG Trading Corporation (Soviet 
export and imi>ort agency) says that in year 
ended this day Russia bought $145,000,000 
in goods from us and sold us $32,000,000 
worth. 

OCTOBER cotton at 9,90 first time it has 
been under 10 cents since September 1915, 

ELEVEN of the largest mutual savings 
banks in New York City cut interest from 
4J^ to 4 per cent. 

JOHN W, BARTON, president National 
Bank Division of the Bankers Association, 
tells the Bankers, *T am very much inclined 
to the opinion that our standard of living 
is too high/' 

OCTOBER 

1 • STOCKS after depressing downward move- 
ment shoot up. Most vigorous rally since 
June. 

NEW YORK CITY puts its taxable real 
estate value at more than eighteen billions 
— and everyone asks: "Was $26 the price 
for which the Indians sold Manhattan Is- 
land?" 

CENSUS of Manufactures as of 1929 
shows 5.2 per cent more workers and 5.9 
per cent more establishments than in 1927, 



OCTOBER 

AMER1C.W Bankers Association declares 
for city-wide branch banking in metropoli- 
tan districts and county-wide branches in 
rural districts. 

NEW YORK TIMES* table of 240 listed 
stocks shows a drop in value of $4,600,000,- 
000 in September, 

2 • STOCKS go down and wheat goes up. Cot- 

ton, too, moves up a little; but neither 
stocks, wheat nor cotton seem to be settled 
on a definite up move. 

PRESIDENT HOOVER tells the Bankers 
thai our standard of li™g isn't too high. 
(See September 30.) 

3 • BANK clearings for week ended October 

2 total 11 billion as against 16 billion in 
corresponding week a year ago. 

CHRY'SLER cuts auto prices, 

6 • HENRY FORD tells England that aU tar- 

iffs ought to be abolished in the United 
States and other countries. 

AUGUST automobile registrations were 
203,7:^7 as compared with 254,097 in July 
and 376,933 m 1929. 

CAR loadings for week ended September 
27 were 950,381, a reduction of 2,131 from 
the week before and of 252,733 from the 
corresponding week of 1929, 

7 • NEW YORK Cotton Exchange Service 

says cotton is now selling 19 per cent below 
1913 level while all other commodities aver- 
age 20 per cent above. 

g ♦ BRITISH Dominions ask tariff wall around 
the empire with preferential treatment 
from dominion to dominion. 

9 • STOCK prices break in severest market re- 
action in two months- New York Exchange 
announces suspension of Prince and White- 
ly, 51-year old firm, one of largest and best 
known in Wall Street, on its own admission 
that it was unable to meet its obligations. 

10 • STANDARD Statistics reports that in 
September 103 corporations passed divi- 
dends as compared with 20 in September. 
19^, and that decreases were voted by 68 
as compared against 2. 
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Public Interest in Taxes 




I. ilnwU inM ■ . — ' 





There is news in taxes. Detroit business men proved it hy inviting repor> 
ten to their meetings which discussed the cily^s budget and expenditures 



IN 30 years. Detroit's taxes increased 
more than 35 times w^iile the popula- 
tion increased five times. Then, sud- 
denly, the tax bill was reduced 20 
million dollars but no taxpayer was 
surprised. 

The taxpayers themselves brought 
that reduction. After 30 years of com- 
plaining apathy they had learned about 
taxes. In the light of their knowledge 
they demanded a change. 

Briefly, the story is as simple as that. 
But that telling leaves two questions un- 
answered—what prompted taxpayers to 
take an interest in taxes? Where did 
they get the knowledge enabling them 
to act on that interest? 

The answer to both— leading business 
men first became interested in taxes and 
decided to study them. But, a radical 
departure from procedure in most cases, 
they did not carry on that study quietly. 
They invited newspaper reporters to 
their sessions. The reporters followed 
each step of their study, observed the 
conclusions arrived at and the recom- 



mendations based on those conclusions. 

Clashes were frequent at these 
sessions as those seeking larger appro- 
priations battled against reduction. 
Controversy is news and the reporters 
found much excellent copy in the hear- 
ings. The light of publicity filtered into 
tax crevices dark with the cobwebs of 
ages. 

The public wants lower taxes 

THE wisdom of this open-and-above 
policy was apparent. No department 
head, fighting for a larger budget, could 
say, *The public demands this service 
of the city/* and go unchallenged. The 
public knew what it wanted and made 
those wants known by letters to the 
newspapers, It wanted lower taxes and 
it got them- 

The winning drive for sane expen- 
ditures began quietly enough. The De- 
troit Real Estate Board invited Ralph 
Stone, chairman of the board of the 
Detroit and Security Trust Company, 




To-day the pop- 
ulation of Detroit 
ts five times as great as 
it was 30 years ago , , 



aved Detroit $20,000,000 



By John L. Lovett 

General Manager, Mrchigan Mdnufdcturcrs* Attocidtion 

^ "THE PUBLIC demands this service/' is frequently the 
politician's retort to appeals for lower taxes. That story 
did not work in Detroit. The public learned about taxes 
and it knew what it wanted 




years ago 



to addr^ a banquet. Mr. Stone spent 
many of his early years as private secre- 
tary to Governor Hazen N, PingreCp of 
Michigan, From politics he turned to 
banking but he maintained his interest 
in public affairs. 

He had been vit^wing the increasing 
cost of municipal governments through- 
out the United States, He had observed 
the decreasing cost of Federal Govern- 
ment and had before him a compilation 
for Michigan which showed that three 
important governmental agencies were 
rapidly increasing their expenditures. 
He was particularly interested in these 
figures covering the last nine years in 
Michigan : 

Increase in city taxation 85 per cent 
Increase in county taxation 81 per cent 
Increa^ in school taxaiion 77 per cent 

After accepting the invitation to 
speak he called on Dr, Lent D. Upson, 
director and secretary of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 

"Doctor," he said, *'I want to write 
a sj^eech. In it I want to tell the city 
government some things which I think 
it ought to do for the taxpayers. I want 
your help in getting the facts." 

The evergrowing bturdeti of laxes 

THAT spe«ch, titled "If I Were King," 
said in part: 

**My subject has to do with the ever- 
growing burden of taxation. That is a 
subject in which you gentlemen are as 
much interested as any group in thecity* 

*To lead the mind of the investor back 
to your wares you must be able to prove 
to him that what you have to seU will 
yield a fair rate on the money invested, 
either through direct net income, which 
is the soundest basis, or through reason- 
able prospects of appreciation in value. 
It happens that the conditions in our 
city are such that both these forms of 
return are more largely effected by taxa- 
tion, which includes the heavy burden 
of special assessments, than by any 
other influence. Investors look with r^ 
apprehension on the mounting cost of 
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government. A sound financial munici- 
pal policy for the future will do much 
to restore confidence in real estate as an 
investment" 

In that last sentaice Mr. Stone puts 
a finger upon the pocketbook of his 
auditors. That is a sensitive spot. 

"In the period from 1899 to 1929, one 
generation," Mr. Stone went on, "De* 
troit's population has increased from 
275,000 to 1.433,000. The annual bud- 
get has increased from a gross appro- 
priation of 83,870,296.33 to $142,262,-* 
342*89. To be sure, credits from earnings 
of city activities reduce the amount to 
be raised by taxation, but if the gross 
were Iess» the net would be less, and the 
attack to produce savings 
should be upon the gross bud- 
get. 

Four times higher 

"PER capita taxes have in- 
creased four times — from 
S12.32 to S54.3L 

"The net indebtedness of 
the city, being the gross debt 
less the sinking fund, has in- 
creased about 60 times— from 
84,254,024.63 to $238,598,757.- 
68, exclusive of about $18,000,* 
000 of sp^ial assessments, 

''With an increase in popu- 
lation of only five times, the 
expenses of running the city 
have increased 35 times and its 
debt 60 times, and the tax bur- 
den on each citizen is four 
times as great as it was at the 
beginning of this 30-year 
period. 

"U may be said that, with 
ordinary prudence, foresight, 
and planning in the past, we 
could today have a well 
ordered, well planned, efficient and 
dean city at infinitely less expense and 
less renting bonded indebtedness. 
What concerns us now, however, is the 
future. 

Cuttitig out nonessentials 

**S0, I say, if I were King, I would 
issue royal decrees somewhat along the 
following lines: 

"I would classify the functions of city 
government in the order of their im- 
portance to the general welfare. I would 
provide for only a reasonable burden 
of taxation, and I would spend the pub- 
lic moneys so raised in the order of the 
importance of the functions as so classi- 
fied," 

Mr. Stone then presented the follow- 
ing order of expenditures together with 



the proportion of the city's 1929 budget 
and each department's percentage of 
that budget; 

Prop&riion Percent a^e 

cf of 

1 ^29 Mudtfi't 192 9 Bu dift't 

1. Protection to 

Life, that is 

Safety ...... $10,315,028 7.2 per cent 

Health 15,056,307 10.6 per cent 

a Education ... 26,44$,765 18,6 percent 

4, Protection of 

Property . , _ 7.3 11. 292 5.1 per cent 

5. Tran^iJortatioix 25,086,632 17,6 per cent 

6, Streets ...... 19,788,482 13.9 per cent 

7. Recreation ... 12,500,876 8.9 per cent 
S. Executive and 

Legislative Ad- 

ministration . . 4,202,233 2.9 per cent 
Interest & Debt 

Reurement 21,554,726 15.2 per cent 

TOTAL .... $142,262,341 100.0 per cent 



Ralph Stone, who made a speech worth 
20 mtiiion dollars to Detroit 



Mr, Stone does not classify interest 
and debt retirement because they are 
obligations which must be met in any 
event. 

He gave the members of the Detroit 
Real Estate Board a detailed analysis 
of the functions of these departments 
with such clarity that the entire address 
was reproduced in all the newspapers 
and followed with vigorous editorials. 

The City Council, meeting the next 
day, passed the following motion: 

'That Mr. Stone of the Detroit and 
Security Trust Company be respectfully 
requested as a favor to the city and the 
governing body, the Common Council, 
to get his ideas on municipal expendi- 
tures in shafie in detail and form a small 
committee of representative men and 
come before the Common Council be- 
tween now and the day for the drawing 



up of the budget and discuss the matter.*' 

Mr. Stone accepted the invitation and 
appointed the following business men of 
Detroit to make up his committee: 

George M. Welch, president, Detroit 
Board of Commerce. 

Frank G. Austin, president, Business 
Property Association, representing the 
office buildings and the large depart- 
ment stores of Detroit 

J. I^e Barrett, president. Detroit 
Automobile Club, representing the users 
of motor cars in Detroit. 

Frank H. Alfred, president, Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 

Divie P. Duffield, president, Detroit 
Citizens League, an organization which 
supplies the citizens of Detroit with use- 
ful information about its public office 
holders. 

Max A. Ramm, president, Detroit 
Real Estate Board. 

S. Wells Utiey. president, Michigan 
Manufacturers' Association. 

John McKerchey, president. 

Woodward Avenue Improvement Asso- 
ciation, representing many business 
firms and property owners on the city's 
principal business street. 

Dr. Upson was made secretary of the 
Committee. C. E. Rightor, chief ac- 
countant for the Bureau of Governmen- 
tal Research, was made Dr. Upson's 
assistant. 

A long-time financial program 

LED by Mr. Stone, these men met 
with the City Council the afternoon of 
January 21, 1930, and Mr. Stone ex- 
plained that the Committee's purpose 
was to study a long-time financial pro- 
gram for the city starting with a budget 
for 1930. which would soon be before 
the Council 

It was a peculiar meeting. One or two 
Council members stated that they did 
not propose to have an outside unoffi- 
cial committee telling them how much 
money Detroit ought to spend. Some 
members were acrimonious but the 
Committee insisted that it intended to 
study the budget and make its re- 
ports, realizing the City Council could 
do as it pleased. 

*'lt is indeed gratifying to me," Coun- 
cilman William P. Bradley said, "to 
see a group of business men come before 
this Council recommending economy in 
public expenditures. I have Iseen a mem- 
ber of this Council for many years, but 
this is the first time in my experience 
that the officers of representative or- 
ganizations have asked the Council to 
reduce public expenses and taxation, 

*'The members of this Council are 
besieged at every session with requests 
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for public funds* If you gentlemen will 
assist in making public sentiment in 
favor of less expenditures and lower 
taxation you will find the majority of 
the Council with you " 

Influencing the public 

IN THAT last sentence Councilman 
Bradley points out the real obstacle to 
the Committee's success. If it could 
overcome the sentiment built up by the 
spending departments of the city and 
those outside groups constantly urging 
increased expenditures, its reports 
would be well received in the City Hall 

The Committee realized its problem 
from the beginning. It met the next day 
with Mayor Bowles, and the Mayor 
seemed to sympathize with its purposes. 

As soon as a printed copy of the 
budget was available the Committee set 
to work to analyze the requests from 
various departments and bureaus. 
These requests were embodied in a 
printed book of 202 pages, 14 by 20 
inches in size. The public would not be 
able to make head or tail of this budget. 
Most of the Committee members were 
in exactly the same situation* 

The grand total of reque^ for 
1930-1931, covmng all city depart- 



ments, was $186,915,943.80. Deducting 
credits and bond issues, the request was 
for $134,066,52 L30. as compared with 
the amount raised by taxation for the 
fiscal year, of $76,045,508.53. 

The Committee's job at the beginning, 
therefore, was to fix an amount, after 
an analysis of this budget, which it 
thought the Common Council could 
keep within during the fiscal year After 
considerable discussion, the Committee 
unanimously voted that the budget for 
1930-1931 should be the same as for 
1929-1930. or. in round numbers, 76 
million dollars. 

The Committee agreed that it should 
not attempt to deal with detailed items 
of the budget. Having arrived at the 
maximum to be raised by taxation, it 
would place the responsibility for the 
departmental requests squarely up to 
the department heads and the Council. 
The Committee believed it was not suf- 
ficiently familiar with the functioning 
of the city departments to recommend 
detailed expenditures. It felt that its 
work should be directed toward policies 
in major enterprises, and that it could 
quickly wreck its influence by recom- 
mendations based on details. 

At its first meeting* the Committee 
unanimously voted that newspaper 



reporters should be invited to all its 
sessions and that the public should 
know its reasons for alt recommenda- 
tions. The Committee found the City 
Hall reporters of the three metropolitan 
newspapers a great source of informa- 
tion in refer^ice to budget and dty 
policies, 

A platform of low ta% 

THE Stone Committee addressed a 
communication to the Mayor and 
Council on January 30 and a few ex- 
cerpts from that communication estab- 
lished not only a platform of procedure 
by the Committee but also its views as 
to the city s major policies. 

"The Committee on City Budget and 
Financial Plarming is approaching the 
problems of city taxes and fmances with 
two main ideas in mind — first, that the 
citizens of Detroit in general believe 
that taxes should be kept as low as pos- 
sible; and, second, that the City Coun- 
cil, having invited Mr. Stone to name 
a committee, will welcome constructive 
suggestions looking toward keeping 
down taxes, 

*'The soundness of the policy of r^- 
ommending caution in approaching 
( Continued on page 6$) 




In the Detroit City Hall (draped with flags in this photo) the buitness men^a commit* 
tee met for tlie first time and was not very cordially received 
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By Harry Kemp 



DECORATION BY DUNN 

Where tlim ravines re-echo and distant thunders 
brood 

There lurked the City's bridegroom before the city 
stood; 

The smooth, white, pushing water whose yielding masks 
its strength 

Concealed its hidden lightning and stretched its inert 
length; 

The long, white, crowding water broke forth in smoky 
flight; 

Its feet stepped down in rainbows, mist girt its middle 
height* 

Lost energ\- strayed the ledges where shaggy phie-tops 
lower, 

And strode the cloud-trailed ridges in thunderous roars 
of power- 

And who then dreamed tliis wedding? and who was then 
to guess 

That troth of lonely summit with the worUFs populons- 
ness? — 

^Miile lazy, startled darkness shakes off its centuried 
sloth, 

Ri^e up, you golden city! redeem in light your troth! 

Let link on link of brightness your marriage testify 

^VIth Power, that Lord of Mountains, your Bridegroom 
from on high! 
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If he got into court the average bankrupt paid his creditors eight per cent 



We Put Four Billion Into a Rat Hole 



By HERBERT COREY 

CARTOONS BY STUART HAY 



WE are a dumb lot, 
we Americans. Or 
careless. It is dumb 
to be careless, of 
course. Perhaps we 
are so busy making money that 
we waste no time worrying about 
the money we lose. Perhaps few of 
us really make money. Perhaps a 
cynical Providence pours it into 
our hands, confid^t that it will 
run through our fingers. Perhaps 
it is only fitlmg that so many of 
tis die broke. 

These morbid reflections came 
to me after I had looked into the 
bankruptcy mess. It was a mess 
in New York. It is a mess in the 
other 47 states. The one ray of 
light is that in New York the busi- 
ness men found a way out. No. 
That is not correct. They did not 
find a way out. 

Circumstances and conditions 
got New York's bankers, and 
watchmen, and merchants, and 
custodians, and referees^ by the 
napes of their necks and pushed 
them, 

'*These Associations learned 
from the report of the grand jury 
that tiie administration of the 
Bankruptcy Act has been charac- 




The modern office boy could 
defeat Napoleon*s army 



IN FIVE years four billion dollars of 
claims honestly due to creditors in this 
country were wiped out by bankrupt- 
cy. You and I paid these bad debts* 
Some of us are still paying^ but New 
Ycrk business men found a way out 



terized by serious abuses and mat- 
practices, , . /' 

That is legal language. The 
three associations of the lawyers 
of New York City, the Bronx and 
the County of New York made 
that statement to Thomas D, 
Thacher. Judge of the United 
States District Court for the south- 
em district of New York, 

A complete loss ^ 

IN five years nearly four billion 
dollars of claims honestly due to 
mercantile creditors in the United 
States were wiped out. That is 
over and above the dividends paid 
to the creditors. 

Four billion dollars would 
launch a fleet of Leviathans to 
capture the world s commerce* 

Four billion dollars every fifth 
year would drain every mud hole 
and paint every fence in North 
America, 

The loss of that four billion dol- 
lars was net, irrecoverable, com- 
plete. It is not the total loss of i\w 
business community, of course. 
Other defaulting merchants made 
compositions or ran away or were 
so hopelessly in the hole that tbeir 
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creditors determined to and did forget 
all about them. No one can even guess at 
the total of mercantiJe bad debts in five 
American years. What is demonstrated 
is that four billion dollars were written 
off through the bankruptcy courts. 

You and I paid it, of course. Some- 
how and sometime, you and I went down 
in our small American pockets and paid 
four billion dollars' worth of bad debts 
some one else made in five years. 

In this period an average of eight 
per cent was paid to creditors in divi- 
dends. 

A doUar for eight cents 

IF John Smith, retailing linens, 
owed Thomas Robinson, a linen 
draper, $1,000 for linens received, 
sold and delivered, and then went 
into bankruptcy, Thomas Robin- 
son's salvage would be S80. Yet 
John Smith might have been a per- 
fectly honest, perfectly competent, 
and perfectly solvent man who had 
only had a series of slight misad- 
venture. Let me emphasize "slight," 
He might have been thrown into 
the bankruptcy courts by bloodsuck- 
ers who go about looking for just 
such persons as John Smith. But if 
he got into the courts the average 
John Smith paid his creditors eight 
cents on the dollar. 

That was all that he could pay them. 

That the absurd net of eight cents on 
the dollar is all that was recoverable 
over a period of five years in the United 
Stat^ is every one's fault. Those mostly 
to blame are senators, congressmen, 
judges^ merchants, bankers, lawyers. . , . 

They will tell you, if you bother to 
ask them, that they have been too 
busy to correct a condition that every 
one admits has been almost impossibly 
bad. 

Too busy? They Ve been dumb. Four 
btUions is a lot of dollars to lose in five 
years. Hardly any one has thought 
about it. That loss is like the famine 
in China, It's just too bad. But what^s 
to be done about it? 

This is to report that something has 
been done about it in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, The new idea works. 
It is so simple and obvious and ordinary 
— Eke the other things that work— that 
the r^t of the country may adopt it or 
a modification of it some day. 

The Federal courts of the Southern 
New York district selected the Irving 
Trust Company to handle all receiver- 
ship cases. The Irving Trust Company 
was not overly anxious to accept this 
burden. Its officials doubted whether 
there would be a profit. They still doubt. 



If there is to be a profit it will be col- 
lateral, sentimental and as yet intangi- 
ble. But they picked up the job. Some 
one had to pick it up. 

Let us examine the receivership mess 
as it was before this something was done 
about it. John Smith was in difficulties 
with his linen business. Maybe he had 
guessed wrong on some lines. A customer 
or two had failed and paid him the 
regulation eight cents through the bank- 
ruptcy courts. 

The more he poked about in his affairs 
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You and I paid Itf of course, 
out of our small pockets 



the worse they seemed. He called a 
lawyer. 

''You can fix this up,** was the law- 
yer's opinion, "if you can get a little 
time. Just sit tight* Dont get scared...," 

But some one had learned of John 
Smith's troubles. There are jackals of 
that sort forever snifHng up the com- 
mercial wind. Half a dozen of John 
Smith s creditors — men who did not 
know John Smith and only knew that 
he had not paid his bills — gave their 
accounts over to the jackal Almost be- 
fore John Smith knew it a petition had 
gone to the courts asking that he be 
adjudicated a bankrupt. It is the theor>' 
of the law that in such a case John 
Smith should continue in charge of his 
affairs until the creditors can get to- 
gether and decide on a course of action. 
Only if it seems necessary to protect the 
interests of either side the court may 
name a receiver. 

Times have changed. Creditors are 
scattered. Rents are high, salaries nu- 
merous, lights and telephonaj cost 
money. A hard-boiled receiver should be 
able to save money where a soft-hearted 
John Smith might not. The assumption 
is that a receiver gets the situation well 
in hand so that when the creditors get 
together and elect a trustee he shall have 



every salient detail placed before him. 

A receiver is an officer of the court, 
of course, but he is also human. The 
fees paid to receivers nowadays are 
ridiculously small. Being a dumb peo- 
pie, we believe that in this way we save 
the bankrupt's money for the creditors. 

Let us, for only a moment, look a 
fact in the eye* 

If the receivers in the United States, 
50.000 of them, actually took over per- 
sonal control of the bankruptcies, they 
would not on the average get back their 
taxifares. 

This is a speculative average for 
the United States, in which it ap- 
pears that in nearly two-thirds of 
the cases no assets at all are re- 
covered for the creditors. 

In cases in which there are assets 
the receiver is paid only a few dol- 
lars. This is not true in the large 
cases in which great sums are in- 
volved, of course. I am talking of 
the run-of-the*mine case. No busi- 
ness man who had sense enough to 
sell lead pencils would become a 
receiver except as a patriotic duty 
if it were not for one fact. He 
knows that he need not give his 
time to the job. Some one will be 
found to take the work and respon- 
sibility off his shoulders- The attor- 
ney for the petitioning creditors 
comes to him. 
"I represent these men," he says. '1 
have their powers of attorney and their 
proxies and all that." 

A lawyer must be paid by some one, 
if there is any money with wliich to pay* 
The receiver knows that. He knows that 
the lawyer will do all those chores for 
him which he as receiver should do and 
will get his pay somehow out of the 
estate. The creditors should cooperate 
with him and help him to realize on the 
assets of Jolm Smith but the creditors 
almost never do* They are philosophi- 
cal and discouraged. They do not know 
much about John Smith. They do know 
that whether they waste time on his case 
or not the dividend at the end will prob- 
ably be eight cents. They sign some 
papers that the lawyer presents and be- 
gin to think about something else. So 
far as they are concerned the tail has 
followed the hide. 

Charges agamst the banknipt 

THE lawyer knows nothing of John 
Smith's business, of course. But every 
time he files a paper a charge gathers 
against the estate. He selects a man for 
custodian of the bankrupt's property* 
The man is out of a job. Some one must 
be found to sit in the alley on warm 
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summer nights and smoke a pipe. So a 
watchman is found. If the lawyer is 
unscrupulous the same custodian and 
the same watchman may draw pay in 
several cases coincidentally. Presently 
the law requires that a meeting of the 
creditors be called at which a trustee 
shall be elected, 

*'We have a simple faith," remarked 
Col William J. Donovan, who made the 
inquiry for the three bar associations, 
*1n the old town meeting plan/' 

Once upon a time the creditors mostly 
knew each other and the bankrupt and 
could select a man who knew all about 
John Smith's business and was willing 
to serve the community and who could 
squeeze the final possible penny out 
of the Smith linens. Nowadays the 
creditors are busy and scattered and 
strangers to each other and used to 
handling such affairs through lawyers. 
Few attend the meeting. Those who do 
come have been drummed up by the 
lawyer. Many others have given him 
their proxies. 

So the lawyer who has been appointed 
by the receiver suggests that it is the 
sense of the meeting that the receiver be 
continued as trustee. The new trustee 
can do no less than to continue the ap- 
pointment of the lawyer, 

John Smith's business is being liqui- 
dated by a lawyer who knows no more 
of linens than you and I know of 
pterodactyls. If he is an honest man he 
tries to inform himself. If he is fairly 
busy he may be the attorney for the re- 
ceivers and trustees of shark leather, 
artificial flowers^ fireworks and steel 
plough concerns and doing all tiieir 



work. The courts have realized that in- 
dividuals, snatched off the streets into 
receiverships, are likely to be deficient 
in both knowledge and zeal To protect 
the parties in interest a multitude of 
rules have been set up which differ in 
detail in each of the 84 federal districts. 
Only lawyers can puzzle their way 
through these tangles. 

More rules and lawyers 

"THE ACT/* says Colonel Donovan, 
^'contemplated that attorneys would 
play a minor part in administration. In 
fact they dominate it. , . 

As more lawyers are engaged in bank- 
ruptcy cases more rules are needed 
which compel the calling in of more 
lawyers who force the p>urts to issue 
more rules. , . , 

Last year there were in the United 
States about 50,000 trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, "together with a multitude of 
receivers, appraisers, attorneys, watch- 
men, accountants, and others/* To keep 
an eye on the lot the 140 district judges 
in the 84 federal districts named 530 
referee in bankruptcy. The refer^s re- 
port to the overworked judges. Time 
and labor have given them a fair idea of 
how most businesses are conducted. 

But they cannot watch the innumer- 
able little leaks. The custodian who gives 
his girl a gold watch out of stock. The 
watchman who does not watch. The 
failure of the attorneys to warehouse 
the goods and stop the rents. The quiet 
litUe arrangements with the auctioneers. 
The continuous drain of assets because 
as the weeks roll on the lawyers draw 




The court was annoyed because news o( a receivership 
was m signal for a rush to the telephone 



more papers, the custodians draw sal- 
aries, the watchmen get wages, the ac- 
countants and the appraisers and others 
get a bite at the plum. At last John 
Smith's business is liquidated. His 
creditors get eight cents. 

Every one knew of the maladminis- 
tration of bankrupts' affairs in New 
York. Nothing was done atx>ut it. Of 
course, the lawyers talked a little. That 
is more than the rest of us did. The 
lawyers talked because the reputation of 
the courts and the bar was being blown 
upon. When the ermine of the law began 
to look like a khaki shirt they bestirred 
themselves. The three bar associations 
and the federal establishment got to 
work. 

They found maladministration had 
become sheer piracy. Crooked mer* 
chants hired crooked lawyers who com* 
bined with other crooked lawyers and 
crooked court clerks and crooked collec- 
tion agencies. This is now a matter of 
ancient record. A judge resigned and 12 
attorneys were indicted and one man 
killed himself and another ran for seven 
feet in the general direction of a win- 
dow but was stopped without injury to 
the stopper. It was discovered that 
twenty-odd firms of lawyers did a dis- 
proportionate share of the bankruptcy 
business. It was found that the law is 
antiquated and unworkable. 

Now the scattered, headless, pulpy» 
irresponsible fabric which had produced 
ineflTicient receiverships has been super- 
seded by a scheme that works. The 
Irving Trust Company was selected to 
act as a general receiver. Any one of the 
great trust companies might have been 
so selected. The court could have 
equally relied on the dignity and disci- 
pline and drilled intelligence of any one 
of them. The Irving was selected be- 
cause, perhaps, of its convenience. Its 
principal office ts in the Woolworth 
Building, where the federal judges have 
their chambers. 

Receiver is rushed 

AT its inception the Irving Trust 
officials asked for plenty of time. They 
would progress slowly. They did not 
want more than one receivership daily, 
so that they could set up their perma- 
nent organization as they would wish 
it to stay set. What happened was that 
the courts sent them five, six, seven re- 
ceiverships a day. The cases were there. 
They must be handled. In the first year 
there were 759 cases. 

The development in the manner in 
which receiverships are being handled 
in tlie Southern District of New York 
(CQntinued m page 113) 



EfFiciency — the Soundest Form 



By W. M. Jardine 

Former Secretary of Af ricytturc 



NET income, not price alon^ should be tfi€ 
Farmer's chief concern^ says Mr, Jardinei snd 
net income can be increased by reducing costs 
as well as by raising prices. Why then do we 
hear so much about price and so little about 
tower cost? Because price is more spectacular. 
No politician can tell the farmer to mend his 
ways without telling him, "Trust me and I will 
raise your prices" 





Many deplore the introduction of machinery to 
replace hand labor on the farm 



ECOST production is one of the means toward 
higher returns in farming, although it does not 
lend itself to slogans as readily as do promises 
af prosperity by legislative price-making. In 
general^ those industries have prospered most 
that have reduced costs of production and marketing. 
^'Equality for agriculture with other industries" can be 
had only by applying to agriculture those principles that 
have made for industrial progress, with due regard to 
the differences between agriculture and industry. In 
discussing these principles I shall pass over tariff legis- 
lation, the benefits of which I am confident have been 
overstated by the extreme protectionists, just as the dis- 
advantages have been greatly exaggerated by the ad- 
vocates of free trade. 

Higher standard of living on the farm through greater » 
net income per farm family is the aim of all our efforts 
to improve the farmer's economic position. Higher price 
per unit of product is only one way of bringing this 
about* Yet in the past decade price has been given 



of Farm Relief 




m the western part of the Cottoti Belt means serious contpetltion for the old areas 



nearly the whole emphasis in public discussion, while other 
important elements in farm income — cost per unit of prod- 
uct and output per farm— have been relegated to the back- 
ground. 

However, although the popular emphasis on price has 
overshadowtfd other important considerations, progressive 
farmers have taken a leaf from the experience of industry 
and have reduced cost of production by applying new 
techniquejmproved machinery and modem business methods 
to make the most of their land» equipment and labor. 

Cost of producing wheat in the West has been reduced to 
W cents a bushel or less. I am told on good authority that, 
under the most favorable conditions and with the best 
methods, costs in western Kansas may be cut to 45 or even 
35 cents a bushel 

Cutting down production in farming to keep the price up 
IS different than in industry. The manufacturer can and does 
put much of the burden of curtailing production on the 
laborer who frequently must walk the streets when the fac- 
tory h shut down or operating at part capacity. In farming. 



labor that can be dismiss^ to reduce output plays a com- 
paratively small part in production. This is one reason why 
the practical farmer knows that curtailed production will pile 
up the overhead cost on the reduced output. Moreover, he 
takes into account the probability that, should he reduce his 
output, other farmers probably would not reduce theirs, thus 
leaving liim with higher cost and none of the promised in- 
crease in price. Hence, he is likely to accept acreage reduction 
as good advice — for others. 

Reduction vi, adjtistmetit of acreage 

THERE is a big difference, however, between flat acreage 
reduction with a part of the farmer's land lying idle, and 
adjustment in acreage to produce on each farm thc^ kinds 
and quantities of products that bring the best returns. Ad- 
justment means, for example, that a North E)akota farmer 
who may be able to produce flax as advantageously as wheat 
will increase his flax acreage and decrease his wheat acreage 
when the price of flax is favorable relative to the price of 
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wheat. It means that the Com Belt farmer wifl expand pro-^ 
duction of one thing and contract another in the light of mar- 
ket prospects. 

Balanced farm production and lower costs benefit both 
producers and consumers. Periodic gluts of the market and 
ruinously low prices inevitably result from recurring over- 
production. The sheep industry is a case in point. Heedless 
of the danger signs, it expanded greatly in the last few years 
of good prices until its self-created surplus together with re- 
duced demand is now forcing the industry through a period 
of disastrous liquidation. 

As a part of its regular service the Department of Agri- 
culture issues information to help the farmer to see ahead. 
It is a proper function of Government to supply information 
as a guide to private effort. This service should be further 
improved in the interest of balanced farm production. Large 
industries are able to get comparable information but the job 
is too complex for the individual farmer. 

Progressive farmers are fast learning that reduced cost 




of production is essential to increased returns. Machine pro- 
cesses, standardization of output and lower costs through 
increased volume are admittedly more feasible in manufac- 
turing than in farming generally. 

But, in the last few years, wheat production in the great 
plains region and cotton production in western Texas and 
parts of Oklahoma have shown that these principles of effi- 
ciency have not been exhausted in farming, I believe that 
their application has just begun. 

Farm utiemployment problem 

INCREASED use of machinery in agriculture and greater 
output per farm admittedly cause hardship to farmers in 
regions less well adapted to the new technique. They face 
problems akin to technological unemployment in industry. 
This is sometimes used as an argument against low-cost 
methods in agriculture. Another argument is that the farm- 
ers* efficiency is their undoing, and that the more efficient 
they are the greater the total output will be and the lower 
the prices of farm products. Those holding these views 
sometimes deplore the introduction of new machinery to 
replace hand labor in farming, fearing tliat such improve- 
ments will further increase output and reduce the number 
of farmers necessary to produce the needed agricultural 
products- 

This criticism is about as shortsighted as was the fear 
of industrial improvements and labor-saving devices in 
the early stages of the industrial era. New machines and 



Increased eflSciency ort farms is a means 
toward higHer living standards 






The able nun, upcrauiig a farm commensurate in size with his abiijiy us .1 iarmer is 
the combination that seems to stand the best chance of making agriculture prosperous 
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improved processes were opposed because they 
meant greater efficiency in production and more 
severe competition for the handicrafts. Although it 
is true that many hardships resulted at the be- 
ginning, these improvements increased produc- 
tivity of labor and made possible higher wages. 

Those who deplore the mechanization of agricul- 
ture and the replacement of ultrasmall farms by 
farms of economical size should ponder over the 
statement of William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor» before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry April 3, 1929: 

The mechanisation of the agricultural industry is com- 
ing surely and inevitably; the development of larger 
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Hired laborers on well managed farms may Uve 
in gf eater security than many tenant farmers 




Saving seed corn for next year's planting 
is a simple but useful efficiency measure 



units of production^ the injecticHi of business methods into agricul- 
ture, as they have been introduced into industr>\ T pre<iume that in 
the expansion and the development of that procijss there be 
some displacement of the smaller units, just as tliere has been dis* 
placement, machine displacement, in industry. ... It has de%^elaped 
a new form of unt^mploymentp known as technologic unemploy- 
^tut , , . Tile problem i% to cushion these men from the point of 
displacement to othuf points where they can find new employment. 

1 merely refer to that as an inevitable development. We are ngt 
opposing all that. In factr we welcame it. We see in it an instru- 
mentality through which the standard of life and living of the 
workinjr men and women of America can be raised to a still higher 
level because the introduction of machinery tends to develop the 
industrial efficiency, and as the worker becomes more eflkient he 
is entitled to more wages, and we are justified in demanding that 
he receive more wages. 

As industrial efTiciency is the foundation of the high stand- 
ard of living of American labor, so agricultural efficiency 
may be expected, in the long run, to increase the standard of 
living in agriculture. The particular hardships that result 



from the general progress in output per worker should not 
cause lis to turn against the forces of progress, but induce us 
to cona^ntrate on the problem of lightening the burdens of 
those caught in maladjustments which follow improvements, 

Govertmietit may lessen hardships 

TECHNOLOGICAL unemployment in agriculture as in 
industry exacts of many individuals too heavy a price. It is 
a function of Government to alleviate these hardships as 
much as possible* Employment agencies, grade schools, pub- 
licly supported education in its various forms— all these help 
to facilitate the movement of workers from those trades or 
occupations which have become overcrowded by reason of 
labor-saving machinery. Some modified form of unemploy- 
ment insurance may be found helpful in further alleviation 
of technological unemployment. Social justice demands that 
practical meam be devised to minimize the burden which 
general progress causes to fall on individuafs. It is par- 
ticularly fortunate that» under Pretident Hoover, public 
responsibility toward unemployment in general has been 
given increased recognition and public works undertaken 
when a recession in industry threw many out of work- 
in some ways the farmer is better off than the industrial 
laborer. In slack tim^ the laborer and his family may 
even go hungry. This sddom happens to the reasonably 
provident farmer as the minimum reriuirements for food and 
shelter are usually met on the farm even in years of reverses. 
There are, of course, exceptions, as in the present drought 
and the Mississippi flood a few years ago. 

Granting that efhciency in farming is essential to higha^ 
rural prosi^erity, how is this efficiency to be attained? What 
(Continued on page 120) 




A Beast 



The final residue of steel has been the uplift of peoples 
otherwise desdfted to the hopeless future of the peasant 



A T DAWN a Ured-eyed child, 
awakened by the rumble of 
wooden wheels on cobble 
^^^^^ stones in the narrow street 

m ^of a Sofia market-place, 
stretched herself wearily, and climbed 
down from her cart The last hours of 
the night had been cold and her frail 
body shook as she lifted crates of fowls 
and vegetables to the ground ready for 
the first market. 

She was not hungry. The stench of 
the open gutter steaming near her cart 
sickened her. Wrapping a tattered shawl 
about her bare legs and feet, she waited 
listlessly for a first customer. 



A detachment of soldiers shambled 
through the avenues of vendors* carts, 
uniforms spattered with mud, faces 
sallow and gaunt from hard and pro- 
longed service 

She searched each fa<^. It had been 
more than three months since the last 
brother had gone from home; where, 
she did not know. He, unlike the others, 
sometimes had helped her in the fields 
and she missed him sorely. 

One hour, and another hour passed, 
A mother with a little girl of her own 
age stopped at her cart. Her eyes lighted 
for the moment as she noticed the child^s 
shoes and stockings. They were a be4iu* 



tiful shade of brown — and the shoes 
were of leather ! 

Before noon the crowd had gone. 
Only a few vegetables remained in her 
cart. The sun now beat unmercifully 
hot into the narrow street. Flies swarmed 
about piles of decaying vegetables. An 
emaciated horse dropped dead to lie 
abandoned, and its driver, a boy, 
trudged through the market dragging 
home his empty cart. 

Dreams of shoes atid stockitigs 

AT LAST she drove slowly home for* 
getful of her weariness and that her 
mother was waiting for her help with 
the chores. As the cart creaked through 
the miles of deep ruts she thought of 
the leather shoes and brown stockings! 

As she climbed to the loft hours later 
she could not find sleep although she 
was exhausted and realized that she 
must leave again in a few hours with 
her cart for the early market at Sofia. 

She dreamed that night that her 
brother had come home bringing her a 
pair of shoes and stockings! 

Weeks and months passed — days in 
the early market, nights too tired to 
rest. Finally he did come home. The 
Balkans had made temporary peace. 
Boisterous, shouting, eagerly he told 
them of a foreigner who had hired him to 
go to America. He was to go at once and 
he would send for the old mother and 
his sisters because he would soon be rich ! 

Pittsburgh! Yes, her mother remem- 
bered! Her uncle had gone there before 
the war. And hadn*t he sent a fortune 
to his family so that they might join 
him? Hadn't he sent pictures of great 
mills where he worked and where, he 
said, thousands more were needed? 

Her dream might come true! 

I heard this story years later in the 
waiting room of one of the industrial 
hospitals of the Carnegie Steel Company 
in the Pittsburgh district. It was told 
me by one of the hospital nurses. Then 
she told me that this had been her story. 
She had been the little girl in the mar- 
ket place whose fondest expectation was 
to possess a pair of leather shoes and 
brown stockings. 

As I sat there waiting in the growing 



That Nurtures Citizens 



By David H. Colcord 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEWIS DANIEL 



SAID Secretary of Labor James J. Davis In a re- 
cent speech: 'There is something in the fabricating 
of metal for human use that stimulates thought in 
any worker who has a part in it And there is sonrre* 
thing in this land that makes a man, whose only hope 
has been to earn a living^ capable of anything/' In 
those (ew words he explains why it is possible for 
this thrilling, human article to be written 



ward over the aisles bdow. The train 
jerked forward and stopped, A molten 
geyser broke through a blackened brick 
wall, spitting fire, immediately shaping 
a thin stream of hot metal which poured 
into the cauldrons. As they filled, 
splashes of fire sprayed the aisle. Great 
drops of red liquid bounded away to 
bury themselves in the cinders below. 
Finally, the heat drawn, ihe heavy 
train* with whistle shrieking, moved 
slowly on to the mill beyond among 
orderly stretches of cooling **pigs," 

The lights began to come out along the 
streets on * 'The Hiir* to the left. The gates 
beyond the finishing mill swung open 
and a long line of stalwart men starte 
up the steep paths to their homes, passing, 
as they went, another line coming to 
take their places in the night shift. At 



darkness I saw through 
the window, beyond the 
cinder court, a giant crane 
swing out over the river, 
A long string of coal barg- 
es crept slowly up to the 
dock A side-wheeler sput- 
tered a sharp staccato, cut 
loose and the barges were 
nude fast. The crane 
dipped to the barges, gulp- 
ing great mouthfuls of 
coal, only to spew it again 
onto the gray-black pile 
ashore. To the left a never- 
ending chain of buckets 
plowed unceasingly into a 
mountain of red ore, hoist- 
ing it aloft, dumping, re- 
turning, insatiable, yet 
apparently making no dent 
in the red mountain. A 
whistle shrieked and a long 
line of miniature cars rat- 
tled by, each carrying its 
spouted sted cauldron. 
The train swung into the 
open-hearth mill. A blind- 
ing red flame spurted from 
somewhere, lighting up 
long avenues of rail, swing- 
ing chains, steel cabins 
gliding backtt^ard and for- 



I i>' V 



The dim, colo&sa! outlines of the mills appeared, each a gigantic itecl 
uitlt^ a colony of Titans, alive and pulsating with basic energy 
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Her eyes lighted. The odher little 
girl wore shoes and stockings 



midnight, I walked to a crag jutting 
over the valley. Bdow, dim, colossal 
outUnes of the mills appeared in the 
glare of converters. Homestead, Brad- 
dock, Duquesne, McKeesport, each a 
gigantic steel unit, a colony of Titans 
dissociated with aU that is human, yet 
alive, pulsating with basic energy. Be* 
low stretched the Monongahela Valley, 
a gorge of fire, wherein seemed to dwell 
a hundred monstrous fiends, eternally 
mixing in their huge cauldrons, the pri- 
mary ingredimts of materialism! 

A heartless monster of steel? 

THERE was no sign of man. Instead, 
only a primordial force seemed to actu- 
ate those dark silent forms. 

D3mamos, steam, automatic ma- 
chines, pig iron— aJI arms of an un- 
thinking, unfeeling octopus— reached 
out to the hinderlands of America, 
crushing in their grip of steel the spirit 
of men's lives! A grim monster these 
mills, beautiful yet heartless! 

This I thought* This heartlessness I 
had been taught to believe by the Bab- 
bitt-baiting spleen to reactionaries who 
were too close to this American specta- 
cle to understand its ultimate signifi- 
cance. Here in this valley but a few 
years ago, intelligent reformers fired 
with a sentimental idealism, from pul- 



pit, platform and street comer, had 
preached the gospel of revolt. *'Down 
with the Steel Corporation, taking its 
millions in profits at the price of human 
happiness!" 

Bur upHftmg spiritually 

THEN I thought of the nurse at the 
company *s hospital, the little girl of the 
market-place, once an under-nourished 
Slav, struggling against an age-old hope- 
less poverty. I thought of her brother, 
then cannon fodder for the petty quar- 
rels of a medieval state. I saw her old 
home in the Balkans — mud, stench, 
hunger, cold. 

Notwithstanding its evident abuses, 
regardless of its almost incalculable 
wealth, waiving the immediate consid* 
eration of its dominance of human ef- 
fort and materialistic slavery, the precip- 
itate of this giant corporation's mix- 
ture of human life and pig iron has 
transcended this very materialism to be- 
come a definite* spiritual factor con- 
tributing to the ultimate good of west- 
em civilization. The final residue of 
steel, the precipitate of all corporate in- 
dustry, in fact, has been the material 
and spiritual uplift of millions of men 
and women otherwise re- 
signed to the hopeless fu- 
ture of a European 
peasant. 

As a youthful nation 
with cultural aspirations, 
we have found no place 
for industry in our cul- 
tural pattern. We have 
tolerated steel, but it is 
something to be rid of 
t)efore the larger life h 
possible. We apologize 
for our materialism. We 
are like the artist who 
looks forward to the day 
when he can leave the 
drafting room for the 
studio. Even social up- 
lift today is based on the 
hypothesis that the lever 
must be applied outside 
of the mills. 

The mills remain! 
Generations of laborers 
have come and gone. But 
tfiere stand the moun- 
tains of fed ore, the miles 
of slag, and tomorrow^ 
night a Bessemer con- 
verter will light a Pitts- 
burgh sky as it did a half 
century ago* 

Early in the eighteen 
nineties, Carnegie needed 
common labor which was 




The iteel monster made 
them Amertcan cithern 



not available in Pittsburgh, He re- 
quired thousands of able men for his 
cinder pits* for the docks. He wanted 
men for hard manual tabor. 

He drew, by contract, labor agree- 
ments on the Irish peasants, at a time 
when they were destitute. They were 
moved from Ireland into the Mononga- 
hela Valley into the bunk houses lined 
along the river in the shadow of the 
mills. Tt was a dollar for a 14-hour day 
and found, a fortune to these men whose 
sole worldly possessions were carried in 
the red bandanna handkerchief of the 
time. Ten thousand of them swarmed 
to the gates when the shift changed. No 
intelligence was required or wanted. 
The demand was only for the man 
with the strong back. These Irish com- 
ing from a line of ancestors who had 
known only hard manual labor seemed 
ideally fitted for the jobs. Carnegie had 
solved his common labor problem for 
all time! 

In less than ten years practically eve- 
ry Irishman had forced himself up- 
ward in the mills until he demanded a 
foreman's or a superintendent's job or 
nothing. They literally stepped out of 
the cinder pit into the bosses' offices. 
Thousands as soon as they had made 
their stake, left for other 
positions in the city— to 
the police force, to con- 
tracting, some to the city 
hall and to the mayoral- 
ty of a big city. The later 
general superintendents 
of some of the largest 
Carnegie mills were Irish- 
men from these cinder 
pits. 

A three-year advance 



HOW long did they 
stay in the bunk houses 
at the river? Less than 
three years. In five years, 
from Fort Pitt to Mo- 
nongahela City their cot- 
tages dotted the hills 
back from the river— 
where there were trees, 
gardens, bathrooms, 
schools, and churches for 
their families, which had 
followed them over from 
Ireland, 

In ten years the Irish 
immigrant stepped up- 
ward three centuries in 
his standards of hving ! By 
what circumstance was 
this made possible? By 
the steel mills! Carnegie 
( Continued on page 170) 




Used-Car Puzzle Can Be Solved 



A J? 



By A. R. PINCI 

Economist and Business 
Consultant 



THE automobile industry^ before 
it can achieve continuous prosper- 
ity, must remove the used-car clog. 
Plans already tried have Failed, but 
here is one that, properly executed, 
gives promise of success 



A MERICANS have more money 
to spend for automobiles 
^■^L than automobile manufac* 
M turers have been able to 

^ * entice from their pockets— 
at least 40 million dollars a year. The 
automobile industry can have more than 
$100,000 a day of that sum through a 
simple noosales and nonrental amorti- 
zation plan. 

The trouble today is that the industry 
has been thinking of more sales, where- 
as sales in proportion to new-car output 
are out of the question. Corporations; 
have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to study markets, with no results 
for their outlay. The automobile indus- 
try will never achieve a contintious pros- 
I>erity until it has solved the used -car 
problem. A solution to this problem is 
advanced here which, subject to proper 
sponsorship, is virtually automatic- 
Cooperative junking plan 

FOR the next few months the in- 
dustry's attention will be focused on the 
result of its cooperative annual junking 
plan. But buying derelict cars and de- 
stroying them is not a solution. Apart 
from the plan's obvious inadequacy* its 
chief demerit is that operating costs will 
be an inevitable charge to the ultimate 
consumer— the* new-car buyer. The 
amount might not average more than 
ten dollars per new cat sold, but the 
question isn*t one of money so much as 
of faulty practice^ of unimaginative 
business, of an unscrviced public. It 
would be far better to charge outright a 
ten -dollar "tax" per new car henceforth 
sold to cover derelict junking costs than 
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to add an avoidable ten-cent item to 
general overhead- 

As for the campaign for a "two-car*' 
and even a "three-car" family, recom- 
mending used cars for the supplemental 
ones, that defeats new-car sales. New 
cars of all makes priced under $2,250 
range in S50 units downward to $450. 
Why boy a used car when one may eas- 
ily find something more modern? Es- 
i:>ecially these days, when a thrifty buy- 
er can get better concessions with a 
new-car purchase? 

A famous manufacturer proudly 
announced that his car is good for a 
million troubleless miles, but who can 
or would care to drive the same car 100 
years at the accepted average of 10,- 
000 miles annually? Except academical' 
ly, even a 100,O0O*mile life is not 
advantageous, because chronologically 



that would mean ten years of life for a 
car at the very time that the automobile 
industry practically, if indirectly, de- 
crees it to be much shorten If out* 
standing good cars were to live out the 
life built into them, the factories might 
as well shut down for a years except 
for the making of replacement parts. 

More sales than consumption 

THESE conditions and causes, together 
with some others, have glutted the auto- 
mobile market, and a glutted market is 
bad for business as it is for the public. 
With cars manufactured faster than 
they can be consumed— for a sale is not 
consumption and this distinction is em- 
phatically commended to the industry 
the American public can do no more 
than it is doing. The nation can't afford 



to witness a material curtailment in the 
production of cars. Nor is it necessary. 

It is not necessary because thousands 
of men and women are pining to drive 
cars. Thousands of dollars are available 
every day from those motor lovers. Yet 
this vast fund and the miraculous result it 
would achieve has remained ignored and 
unutilized. It is a fund that is not affected 
by national economic fluctuations. 

Thus we approach the true, and only, 
solution of the national car problem. 

Motor interests must siwed up con- 
sumption of cars. Consumption — not 
sales! Consumption means that at the 
end of a given period cars are eliminate 
ed outright. They shall cease to exist, or, 
existing, shall have no value in the 
United States. I^ks. life, value, must 
all be forgotten. Each car s life must be 
used up efficiently, profitably, practi* 
cally. That means making each car pay 
for itself in full in the least ixBsible 
time; thenceforth it must be destroyed 
or exiled where it cannot interfere with 
the American automobile business. 

To eliminate old cars 

THAT is the plan I have accidentally 
discovered after a long journalistic sur- 
vey of the motor industry's ills. It con- 
cerns dealers only; it affects their 
used-car stocks. It does not apply to 
individual owners or to manufacturers. 
And, what*s more, it will create a vaster 
field of opportunity, a belter public 
understanding by means of public ser- 
vice, because countless people in this 
country need its benefit as much as 
automobile dealers need the money. 

It was obvious at the outset of my 
survey that the American public had 




This glimpse of a Long Island amusement park and of the Hudson Tunnel approach gives a faint idea of 
the number of cars in New York City — yei there are many potential drivers still without automobiles 
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Costs of junking used cars 
will be an inevitable charge 
on buyeri of new cars 



not received the fullest at- 
tention the automobile in- 
dustry could give. Did the 
public ride 100 per cent? If 
not, why not? Were there 
more cars than the public 
could use? Could the public 
ustf more cars? Or was the 
public simply unable to use 
all available cars? Did motor 
interests overlook a good bet 
somewhere? 

Finding a new market 

IN no time at all I found 
that hundreds of thousands 
of individuals can use and 
want to use cars and are un- 
able to. It's a want which has 
not been thought of, not- 
withstanding an old transportation prec- 
edent as well as an infallible, compa- 
rable example in another field. In other 
words, the people who have been denied 
the privilege of using cars, which means 
using up, have been obliged to keep 
Uieir money in their pockets. 

Under proper and adequate six>nsor- 
ship, nationalized by adequate advertis- 



The campaign for a "two-car" and even a "three' car*' family, urging 
used cars for the supplemental ones» defeats the sale of new cart 



ing, properly controlled, this avenue of 
commerce in car^ ought to yield the 
automobile industry no less than SlOOr 
000 a day, or S36.500,CX)0 a year! It 
might be run up considerably, for all 
we know. Moreover, the idea would 
soon diminish the number of cars in 
dealers' hands, it would hasten the re- 
moval of cars from circulation, and thus 



make it almost impossible for cars to 
become old or unsightly and a drug in 
the ''trade-in ' business. 

The plan is simple enough for a child 
to understand. It h fool-proof. It is 
neither a sales nor a rental plan. It 
involves no radical changes. Its object 
is to aid deaJers in eliminating used cars 
(Caniinued on page 128} 



Are >bur Prices Reducins Profits? 



By FREDERICK A. SMITH 

President/ Miller^ FranMin & Co en pa ny, Industrldl Engineers 
JLLUSTR ATIOHS BY BEN KIDDER 



IT iS possible — in a depression^ — to save 
money by selling at a loss; volume does not 
assure large profits; you can lose money by in- 
creasing your profit margin. These are some of 
the startling facts Mr, Smith demonstrates 



SETTING the price at which any 
product shall be sold presents 
at once the most important, the 
most complex and the most 
difficult problem that manage- 
ment in any field of business has to 
solve. Labor policies, financial policies, 
advertising polides, selling policies and 
production methods may all be the best, 
but if the product is not priced at a 
point where it will sell in sufficient vol- 
ume and still provide a proper margin 
above cost, the business will not prosper. 

That should be fairly obvious; never- 
theless it is generally ignored by thou- 




sands of business 
men who let their 

competitors set prices for them or at 
best set their own prices by guesswork 
or with the doubtful guidance of shirt- 
cuff cost estimates. 

Since the total net profits of a busi- 
ness amount simply to the net profit 
per unit multiplied by the number of 
units sold, it is evident that there are 
two variables to be considered, the mar- 
gin of profit and the volume of sales. 
Obviously, an infinity of combinations 
is possible, only one of which, usually, 
will yield the maximum results. Often 



we find that the seem* 
ingly illogical move of 
reducing the price even 
at the expense of the 
profit margin increases 
the volume of sales so 
greatly that the total 
profit is increased. But 
that is by no means a 
universal rule. 
The run of business 
men have become so convinced that 
large sales mean large profits that we 
commonly find them paying more at- 
tention to getting large volume than to 
getting a safe margin of profit. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
among them as to just what effect price 
has on volume of sales- This is under- 
standable in the light of their varying 
individual experiences. 

Ford's business has been built on the 
theory that immense numbers of other- 
wise merely potential prospects can be 
turned into actual customers 
by quoting low prices, quality 
considered. 




Setting the price at which any product shall be sold is the most im- 
poitant and most difficult problem that management must face 



Quality price 

YET, another pioneer motor 
manufacturer found in the 
cariy days that a car which 
he could not sell at all for 
$1,300 sold easily when he 
raised the price of the identi- 
cal machine to $2,000. Wise^ 
acre prospects did not believe 
that a $1,300 car could be 
any good, but they under- 
stood how a S2,000 one could 
be. 

Again retailers have found 
that even in acute depressions 
consumers will buy freely at 
bargain sales. The mail-order 
houses which have recently 
reduced prices drastically all 
along the line know what they 
are doing; their experience 
over many years proves defi- 
nitely that consumers respond 
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quickly to lower prices* On the other 
hand, copper producers find that a re- 
duction of prices usually scares buyers 
off at first. Users of the metal seem to 
take the first few cuts as a sign that 
prices will go still lower and refuse to 
buy at all The same is true of most 
basic materials, and to a great extent of 
goods bought by retailers for resale. 

It is evident that the problem of what 
the selling price shall be has two angles 
—the permanent continuing policy and 
temporary expedients to meet special 
conditions. 

Reasons for high prices 

IT IS beyond argument that there are, 
especially in the United States, a certain 
number of people to whom low price 
is no object; to whom, in fact, a com- 
paratively high price may be actually 
attractive. There are, for instance, the 
snobbish, show-off people who get a 
definite satisfaction from ostentatious 
display. Another and probably larger 
group is unfamiliar with the intrinsic 
values of competing products, wary of 
low-priced goods and, therefore, will- 
ingly pays a high price as insurance 
against wasting money on shoddy goods. 

While these two groups constitute a 
mighty small proportion of the popula- 
tion they admittedly include enough to 
provide a fair volume of business for 
a few manufacturers and retailers, not 
many of whom, however, are notably 
and stably successful in a really big way. 

It is certain that the vast majority of 
consumers take to low prices for the 
excellent reason that they have to— if 
for no other. Therefore, the large sales 
of consumers' goods will probably al- 
ways be made by those concerns that 
are able to sell a satisfactory product at 
2 low price. As the prices of the things 
consumers want are reduced, still larger 
iTiarkets will be opened up because, 
prosperous as the masses are, there are 
still hundreds of things they would like 
to own but have to forgo because they 
*^not stretch their incomes sufficiently. 

That this is not mere theory has been 
proved time and again. One manufac- 
turer of washing machines, for example, 
has definite figures to show just how 
price changes have affected his sales. 

At the original price of $59.50 not 
^ough washers were sold to permit full 
capacity operation, but a certain fixed 
overhead expense went on whether pro- 
duction was at one^quarteror full capac- 
ity. When this expense was spread over 
the small number of machines sold at 
the S59,50 price the margin of profit 
was insufficient to give a proper return 
on the capital invested, The natural 



thing to do— the thing that first occurs 
to nine out of ten business men under 
like circumstances— was to raise the 
price to a point where a satisfactory 
profit margin would exist in spite of the 
high unit overhead. 

So the price was jacked up $10. Sales 
immediately fell off until, after four 
months, they were only half as great as 
at the lower price. But the fixed items 
of overhead remained the same. Evi- 
dently the price raise was getting the 
company nowhere. 

A careful study of mar- 
kets and of buying habits 
then convinced the man- 
agement that, to get sales 
in sufficient volume to as- 
sure capacity operation, 
it would be necessary to 
sell the washer, un- 
changed as to quality, at 
$49-50— a straight-off cut 
of $20 or nearly 30 per 
cent and SIO less than the 
original price which had 
been thought too low. 

Low prices cut cost 

IF THE price cut had 
the expected effect on the 
volume of sales the lower 
overhead charge per unit 
and the manufacturing 
economies possible woufd 
more than make up the 
price reduct i on — woul d , 
in fact, reduce costs 
enough to leave a satis- 
factory margin even at 
the new low price. 

Experience bore out the 
prophecy. Sales jumped 
at once and within three 
months the volume was 
about double the highest 
sales at either former 
price and about three 
times as much as the 
average at the highest 
price. 

So much for what the economists call 
'^consumer goods.** The advisability of 
keeping the price of goods sold to in- 
dustry, whether equipment or raw ma- 
terials, as low as possible is even more 
apparent. There we are dealing with 
hard-boiled business men who generally 
know values and the comparative mer- 
its of competing products. When it 
comes to raw materials the big buyers, 
at least, have accurate knowledge of 
world supply and demand. 

Whether it is wise to make temporary 
price cuts to meet temporary emergen- 
cies depends on a number of thing?, such, 



for instance, as competition, the need to 
turn inventories into ready cash and the 
advisability of operating a plant at part 
capacity rather than to shut down com- 
pletely. 

Cutting prices to meet competition is 
often unwise, even disastrous. A com- 
petent management should be able to 
find a better way to fight competitors, 
providing the product is economically 
made. Drastic reduction to move inven- 
tories is likewise usually a result of 




Few concerns will lose as much when oper- 
ating at part capacity as when shut down 



shortsighted management which failed 
somehow to keep production balanced 
to demand. 

But lowering prices to reduce the 
losses from undercapacity operation 
may be highly desirable from a profit 
standpoint. 

The trouble with temporary price 
cutting is that it is too often done in a 
spirit of complete panic and so without 
full knowledge of what the effect will 
be on profits. 

Rather intimate knowledge of a great 
many enterprises convince me that a 
considerable part of the business com-^ 
munity confines itsdf to hoping that a 
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given ptilicy or activity will 
aomeiiQw result in a profit. 
Only a few make a really 
serious effort to know before- 
hand what the results will be. 
This is senseless in these days 
when methods have been 
worked out for obtaining rea- 
sonably accurate data on prac- 
tically all phases of business. 

When formulating the 
broad basic price policy a 
logical starting point in most 
Tnanufactaring businesses is 
the factory. The produaion 
engineers and the cost ac- 
countants determine between 
them the amount of produc- 
tion which will enable the 
lowest possible costs to be at- 
tained. It is then up to market 
analysts to find out whether 
a price based on that cost will 
bring the desired volume of 
sales. Both these facts can be 
determined with all necessary 
accuracy- 

Sometimes, the order of 
the investigations must be re- 
versed. It may be necessary 
to determine first the price at 
which a given volume can be 
sold and then have the cost 
department and the factory 
find out if they can make 
the product to sell at that price. 

It is not true that largp-scale produc- 
tion automatically reduces costs. But it 
is true that when volume of output in- 
creases it is often possible to make sav- 
ings by adopting mass production meth- 
ods which under the old limited volume 
could not be used economically if at all 

Mags methods may cut costs 

THUS with small output, conveyors 
might not pay for themselves, trucks 
being cheaper to buy and to operate- 
But with treble the production great 
economies might result from the instal- 
lation of conveyors. Again, with a large 
volume of repetitive production it may 
pay to displace multi-purpose machines 
with single- purpose ones. And so on 
through all the tricks, and knacks, and 
devices that make up the technique of 
nmss production. 

Furthermore, we must remember that, 
at any given volume of production, few 
factories are as efficient as they might 
be. When osnsidering a new price policy 
it is wise to find out whether savings 
caiUK>t be effected entirely apart from 
those made possible by mass production, 

F*roduction costs can only be prede- 
termined accurately by means of an ade- 




to make the lower price pos- 
sible but to increase the 
profit margin on each unit 
sold. The reduction was 
made and the results bore 
out the prophecy — with* of 
course, a notably beneficial 
effect on total profits. 
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A pioneer auto builder found that a car he 
couldn't sell at ^1,300 sold readily at ^2,000 



quate cost finding system. Originally, 
cost systems could tell only what a prod- 
uct already made had cost. That infor- 
mation was of no particular value as 
a guide to policies. 

The best of today's systems are de- 
signed to tell just what will hapi>en to 
costs under any future condition. It is 
not necessary for a manufacturer to 
fjuess what effect a proposed policy will 
have on his future profits. 

As an example, a furniture factory 
confined its effort to pr«Kiucing a medi- 
um-priced item for which the market 
was so limited and on which competi- 
tion was so keen that the factory was 
seldom able to operate at its capacity, 

A market anaylsis 
indicated that if an 
equally good product 
could be produced to 
sell for about 20 per 
cent less enough busi* 
ness could be done to 
keep the plant running 
at full capacity. With 
this prospective in- 
crease in production, 
the cost system showed 
that the overbad cost 
per unit would de- 
cline enough not only 




THEN there was the manu- 
facturer of an automobile 
part, let us say for example, 
a transmission, which was 
sold to various automobile 
manufacturers most of 
whom demanded slight va- 
riations from standard. 
Thus the factory might have 
at one time orders for 
10,000 of one kind, 25,000 
of another and 20,000 of 
another — all basically alike 
except for minor variations. 

This small variation kept 
production costs so high 
that the selling price had to 
be $85. 

Study of manufacturing 
conditions and the effect on 
costs showed that if no de- 
viations were required the 
transmission could be sold 
for S35— a price at which 
a tremendously increased quantity could 
be sold to the makers of low* priced cars 
who could not afford the $85 transmis- 
sion. 

When the customers were told what 
their specifications were costing them 
they willingly accepted the standard. 
Their business was retained and a lot 
of new, formerly untouchable business 
was obtained. Costs dropped as forecast 
and the profits of the company increased. 

A method which foretells exactly 
what costs will be under any condition 
of factory activity is of the utmost val- 
ue in guiding policies during times of 
business slackness. 
I recognize that some persons feel that 
price cutting at such 
times is bad business. 
Tliey hold that it adds 
to the dis<:>rganized 
conditions of markets 
thus prolonging the 
depressions, and that 
selling below cost eats 
heavily into corporate 
profits. The advocates 
of price maintenance 
hold that at such times 
it is better to shut 
down completely than 
(Cont'd m page 



Mal<in3 LiFe Insurance Do Its Job 




The urdin&t'y man believes insurance so compleK he cannot understand it 



/RE you carrying your life 
t insurance properly? Is 
k your thinking about 
li fe insurance mud - 
^(Ued? Why do you 
carry life insurance anyhow? 

As a typical American busmen 
executive, you have probably given litlle 
thought to Ihem questions. It is unlikely 
that you have ever applied to your per- 
sonal life insurance problems anything 
like the accurate thought that you con- 
tinually apply to your business prob- 
lems. Most business men err in this 
way. And yet these problems are im- 
portant to you as a policyholder. 

I shall try. without prescribing in- 
dividuaily for anyone and without going 
in for the hair-splitting accuracy of de- 
tail necessary if I were writing for 
actuaries to supply the facts by which 
you can answer these questions for your- 
self. 

The subject of life insurance as it 
applies to the problem of the typical 
man is comparatively simple. It con- 
sists for him of a small number of ele- 
ments from which he will get the raults 
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DtCORATIONS BY CHAPPELL 

he requires only as he chooses the par- 
ticular ones that in combination meet 
his needs. 

Unfortunately » the man who buys life 
insurance chooses too frequently to ig- 
nore these simple, basic facts. Perhaps 
he believes that life insurance is in- 
herently m complex that he can never 
hope to understand it. More probably 



he prefers to take a chance rather 
than trouble himself to do any ac- 
curate thinking. 

The primary function that the 
business man requires of his life in- 
surance is to replace his earning 
power, to a)ntinue after his death 
the support which his personal efforts 
yielded his family during his life. There 
are other functions, properly cared for 
by various types of policies. But the 
bulk of all life insurance is carried for 
this primary function. 

If you keep this fact uppermost when 
considering your personal life insurance, 
you are not likely to get far off the 



UNDOUBTEDLY you carry life insurance and believe 
you carry all that you can aFFord. But are you sure you 
have just the kind oF policies that you need to do the 
work you hope that they will do For you? If you are one 
of those who cannot honestly answer this question in the 
affirmative^ this article will help you 
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track in your thmldng. Looking at your 
problem Just as impersonally as you 
kK>k at a task of increasing production 
in your factory, or paring your sales 
cost percentage, or raising the money 
to add a new line of goods, you need 
that amount of life insurance that will 
yield your family an annual income of 
approximately the amount of your 
earnings, less personal expenses, and 
less the income from the investments 
you will leave. 

Policies have been bought on whim 

PROBABLY this seems obvious. It is 
ob\'ious. But if it were generally remem- 
bered, more business executives would 
select insurance policies and amounts to 
fit their particular needs. 

Every really expert life insurance 
salesman knows that the business man 
whose situation he surveys seldom has 
much idea m^hy he carries exactly the 
insurance he has, in exactly its present 
form. Most policies have been bought 
—more especially in the past than in 



the present— from the salesman who 
happened along when the prospect was 
in a receptive mood. He bought what- 
ever type of policy this salesman recom- 
mended. Next time he bought it was 
probably from another salesman who 
favored a wholly different type of 
policy. 

The modern agent is more than will- 
ing to go thoroughly into the particular 
problems of any individual The busi- 
ness man, however, is often too busy 
to give the company representative suf- 
ficient time to arrive at a proper con- 
ception of his real insurance needs. The 
agent is thus led to sell whatever he can 
in the hope that later on the situation 
may be adjusted. The result in many 
cases has been a hodgepodge. 

Supijose now we look at some specific 
facts from the private affairs of a busi- 
ness man who earns and lives up to 
an income of $7,500 a year. He is 35 
years old. Of his earning capacity prob- 
ably the least amount on which his 
family could exist is $3,000, and an 
income of $3,000 should, therefore, be 




Tbe main purpose of life itisumnce is to provide protectioti 
but tt contains a considerable element of investinent 



replaced by life insurance. To leave 
enough insurance money to yield $3,000 
at five per cent without using up the " 
principal, he will have to provide 
$60,000 in face value of insurance. 

Various settlement options, permit- 
ting him under specified conditions to 
provide his predetermined income from 
a somewhat smaller face value by other 
uses of the policies' proc^ds are avail- 
able. But on the assumption of creating 
a lump sum estate of $60,000, and with- 
out going into technicalities, the net 
cost of this insurance on the ordinary 
life plan will average about $20 per 
SI, 000 a year, or $1,200. 

It is perfectly apparent that to this 
individual such an amount will seem 
an unreasonable proportion of his total 
income for insurance premiums. Yet 
even he would admit that the amount 
specified is the least on which his family 
can exist. 

It might be mentioned that many 
companies today sell a contract general- 
ly known as the family income policy, 
under which a proportion of the prem- 
ium paid is used to increase the income 
to the beneficiaries in the event the 
insured dies in, say, the first ten or 
twenty years of the contract. Under 
this contract, if the insured should die 
within that period, the income that 
would otherwise be available is practi- 
cally doubled, thus carrying his family 
until the children are able to look out 
for themsdve^. 

Insurance as an investment 

THESE figures are excellent t^timony 
as to the soundness of purchasing life 
insurance that gives the maximum pro- 
tection per dollar of net cost without 
sacrificing r>ermanency of protection. 
The man largely dependent on his own 
earnings knows that he needs every bit 
of insurance he can get for them with 
the money he can afford to use for 
premiums. 

The main purpose of life insurance 
is to provide protection and while life 
insurance is not an investment from 
an immediate income-producing stand- 
point it contains a considerable element 
of investment. The insured, while 
protecting his family, is at the same 
time building up a fund that may be 
used for his own old age and in emer- 
gencies. 

Its investment status arises from the 
fact that you actually build up a cash 
estate in your life insurance policy {ex- 
cept in term insurance) during the 
years that you carry it. This cash value 
consists of part of each year's premium 
which goes into a reserve that the insur- 
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ance company sets up to reduce its 
own risk under the policy- 

This annually increasing reserve 
•makes it possible for the company to 
insure your life for the same amount 
year after year for the same gross pre- 
mium, despite the fact that each succeed- 
ing year ih^ mortality losses for your 
age group increase because of the in- 
creased age of the policyholders com- 
prising the group. 

This reserve is found in its simplest 
form in the ordinary life policy, the 
kind that requires you to pay a pre- 
mium every year as long as you live. 
Actually, the reser\"e, or cash value, in- 
creases in an ordinary life policy until, 
when the policyholder reaches the age 
of 96, it equals the face of the policy, 
and the living policyholder, therefore, 
receives the sum tor which he is insured. 

Under other forms of insurance con- 
tracts such as endowment policies, 20 
payment life, and so on, the larger 
deposit simply builds up the reserve 
niore rapidly, so that the maturity of 
the policy, or the end of the premium 
paying period, is attained sooner than 
in the case of the ordinary life contract. 
The cash value of any of the larger de- 
posit forms of policy is, therefore, 
materially greater at any time. 

If you purchase any one of the per- 
manent forms of life insurance (not 
term insurance) and either mature it or 
surrender it for cash after some years, 
you receive the whole reserve portion 
of your premiums, plus compound in* 
terest. In this respect a life insurance 
iKJlicy might be termed an investment in 
the same way as a savings account. The 
whole transaction is on a guaranteed 
basis; you draw out exactly what your 
policy promised when you received it, 

A policy for every use 

THERE are many specialized circum- 
stances under which some such form of 
i^Burance investment is the choice of 
good business judgment. An instance is 
t^^at of providing a college education for 
a child. If when the child is three years 
old the father buys a 15 year endow - 
nient policy with a face value equal to 
the estimated expense of putting a 
student through college, the child is 
assured this amount of money for the 
purpose whether the father lives or dies. 
Or a school teacher with 20 more 
years before the retirement age and de- 
pendents who by that time should be 
Bble to support themselves may perhai>s 
be well advised to purchase a 20- 
year endowment or a 20-pay life 
policy. But these are not the purposes 
for which most life insurance is bought. 



particularly by business 
men. 

In fact, 71 per cent 
of the insurance issued 
last year by the com- 
pany with which I am 
connected was on the 
ordinary life plan — 
which means that the 
purpose was to get the 
most protection for the 
available money. These 
policyholders showed 
judgment, if their cir- 
cumstances are typical. 

Term ts cheapest 

WITH the problem of 
replacing as much of 
their earning capacity 
as possible, they select- 
ed the proper tool witli 
which to do the job. 
They bought ordinary 
life policies. 

Term insurance re- 
quires a smaller initial outlay than or- 
dinary life insurance, and, therefore, 
affords an opportunity for greater pro- 
tection. But term insurance lacks per- 
manence. Any cash values paid under 
it are so small as to be practically 
negligible and often are available only 
for conversion to other forms of insur- 
ance. It runs for a definite term of 
years, like a fire insurance policy, and 
its premium is calculated merely to 
cover the mortality of the group during 
this period, plus expenses. At the end 
of the term the policy expires and the 
insurance company has no further 
liability under it. 

Term policies are written with vari- 
ous provisions. Practically all of them 
are convertible; the policyholder can at 
any time during the conversion period 
convert the policy to any higher prem- 
ium type of contract from ordinary life 
upwards, without. medical examination, 
merely by notifying the company that 
he desires to do so. 

It is not as good business for the 
individual to buy term insurance as to 
buy one of the permanent forms of 
IXilicy. In the first place, its lack of cash 
value deprives the policyholder of the 
right to borrow on his policy, because 
even where there is a cash value it 
diminish^ after a certain point, and, 
therefore, cannot be the basis of a loan. 
If for some reason the policyholder is 
unable to meet his premium he cannot 
borrow from the insurance company to 
keep the policy in force as he could if 
it were on one of the permanent forms 
and had been in force for a short time* 




Ordin^i) iLic makes up 
71 per cent of the total 
of all life insurance 



Again, the policy* 
holder under term in- 
surance, d^pite his own 
best intentions and the 
best efforts of the insur- 
ance company, is likely 
to let the conversion 
date slip past without 
exercising his privilege. 
This means that if, 
meanwhile, he has suf- 
fered impairment of 
health he cannot re- 
place the policy. Even 
with renewable term in- - 
surance, the successive- 
ly higher rate that he 
has to pay on renewal 
results in a higher cost 
over the years than if 
he had purchased or- 
dinary life in the first 
place. And no term 
insurance may be re- 
newed beyond an ag^ 
specified by each com- 
pany, usually 60, 
Term insurance is, therefore, best fit- 
ted to specialised jobs. For example, 
a five-year term policy taken out at 
the same time and for the same amount 
as a five-year mortgage on a new home 
may be an excellent method of assuring 
the family an unmortgaged property if 
the breadwinner dies meanwhile. Or for 
a young man with responsibilities far 
exceeding his present earning capacity, 
term insurance may be the only 
means of protecting his family. But 
under these circumstances, he needs 
to make a hard-and-fast agreement with 
himself that he will devote a substan- 
tial part of each increase in his income 
to converting part of his term insur- 
ance to a permanent form. Otherwise 
he will come to the end of the term 
with no improvement in his insurance 
situation, possibly unable to replace 
the protection, and certainly faced with 
a larger premium to meet than if he 
had done his converting at younger 
ages. 

But let us return to this question of 
whether life insurance is an investment 
I susi)ect that the confused ideas many 
people hold on this subject arise from 
the belief that the one is the opposite 
of the other, or alternative to the other. 
This is not so. Savings and insurance are 
supplementary. When there is not 
enough money to provide both protec- 
tion and investment, the individual 
must choose according to his circum- 
stances. 

When S young man on a modest sal- 
ary has a wife and small children, he is 
(ConHnued on page 1S6) 






The Mexican is espectalty weU adapted to common labor tasks in the desert regions 



The Mexican Laborer and Vou 

By KARL DE LAITTRE 

P^eiicjent^ 8ov«y-De Ldiltre Lumber Company^ MtftncdpoUi 



MEXICAN immigrants are to be 
found performing common labor 
tasks in every state. The results oF 
their efforts may be Founds not only 
in your business but your home 



A MERICANS in general have 
been inclined to think of 
^Kj^^ lilexican immigration prin- 
M cipaJiy in terms of railroad 

^ » seaion hands, mine work- 
ers and coinmon laborers around indus- 
trial plants, an impression gained, pos- 
sibly, from the picture framed for them 
by the Pullman window as they have 
traveled through California and other 
states of the Southwest. Occasionally 
this impression has been given a slightly 
romantic touch by sight of picturesque 
little figures reclining against adobe huts 
and twanging guitars in the Mexican 
"corrals" near the railroad tracks- 

To the average citizen the Mexicans 
and questions arising out of their im- 
migration to the United States have 
been regarded as of local concern to 
the people of the section adjacent to 
our southwestern border where the great 
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The Mexican, a natural cowboy, is found in numbers on southwest ranches 



proportion of our Mexican immigrants 
are domiciled. But there is a phase of 
the subject which brings Mexican im- 
migration more closely home to us— to 
our very dinner tables, in fact— and 



emphasizes that this is a question of 
national scope and of intimate concern 
to citizens of the entire country. 
This broader estimate of the im- 
(Caniimed on page 104) 




I Quit My White-Collar Position 



By A FACTORy WORKER 

rLLUSTRAIIONSBYR, LLAMSDIN 



THIS is the actual experience of 
a young executive in a leading 
American concern. Keep it on 
your desk to show the next pessi- 
mist who comes to you complain- 
ing that there is no opportunity 
for the workman today 



NOT so many years ago, if one 
had mentioned '^foreman/* 
my mind would have con- 
jured a mental picture of a 
"hard boiled" tobacco^chew- 
ing individual, smelling strongly of per- 
spiration, machine oil, grease and other 
l^culiar odors. But then, I was a pen 
pusher with most of my earnings on my 
back, with grandiose ideas of success. 
Incidentally success then meant merely 
getting the breaks, plus fairly decent 
attention and attendance, and not too 
much eflfort on the job in hand. 

With this laid down as the natural 
course of events, it followed that in, say, 
five years opportunity would find you 
ready and waiting for promotion to that 
"better job." 

At that time I was chief clerk for a 
small rubber company. I had held the 
job two years. I had it because I had 
appeared to have some qualifications 
while working in one of the branch 
offices and had been moved in as a pro- 
motion. A fellow in headquarters had 
to be on his toes every minute. There 
were a multitude of details to handle. 
Individual tire adjustments, sales cor- 
respondence, dealer distribution of ad- 
vertising, factory schedules, sales pre- 
dictions, supervision of stock room. 

There were two telephones on the 
desk and when rubber was scarce and 
the Stevenson Act working perfectly, 
there were many long distance calls from 




They led m« to an enormous punch press and told 
me to find out why it didn't give production 



frantic dealers. These were busy days 
and I was happy because these things 
provided an outlet for my energies. 
After rubber became somewhat more 
plentiful business returned to a normal 
state and the old routine started in again. 

Less and less work to do 

AS the company's product was sold to 
the wholesaler and not tfie retailer^ we 
found it harder each year to retain dis- 
tributors in the face of competition. 
Several changes in our methods of 
handling stock and warehousing further 



reduced my work and worries. At the 
end of two years I found myself at the 
same desk, the phones still there bu 
ringing seldom; the desk bare of orde 
and correspondence. 

There was no morning mail to speak 
of, and after an hour or so of routine, 
ten o'clock found me with the day 
kill It was relieved occasionally by 
service trip out of town adjusting dif- 
ficulties. 

1 wasn't allowed a free hand or were 
my suggestions exactly welcomed. Out- 
side work was handled by high-priced 
salesmen who were finding it hard 
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enough to get to those whom 
they thought might be inter- 
ested in a distributing proposi- 
tion. StiU I was a necessary 
evil. There was only one other 
man in the ofRce^ — the sales 
manager^ he might become ill: 
be away a few days and he did 
have to go to lunch. Besides — 
who would take care of the of- 
fice in an emergency? In othe-r 
words, a greatly overpaid office 
boy! 

One day after having twid- 
dled my pencil for several hours 
1 resigned, requesting that it 
become effective immediately, I 
felt that I simply could not 
stay there another day. Out in 
the sunshine it seemed as if a 
load had been removed from 
my shoulders. True I had noth- 
ing to go to; no other prospects. 
Moreover, I had no particular 
training or profession such as 
accounting or engineering. 
Neither was I a salesman. 

Hunting a job 





NEVERTHELESS, a load had 
been removed from my shoul- 
ders. 1 faced the usual prob- 
lem—job hunting. It was to be 
the same old stuff! Interviews, promises 
and the battle of wits to get as much 
as I could while I felt that whoever 
hired me would do so for about as little 
as he possibly could, making up the de- 
ficiencies in dollars with promises. Any- 
way, one thing was certain and that was 
—regardless of the next job, what or 
where, it would t>e at least with a good, 
live, healthy company; one that had 
business and intended to keep it. 

1 didnt believe, and still don't, in 
working one full week or more and turn- 
ing that money over to some employ- 
ment agency for doing something I 
should have been able to do myself. 
Therefore I invested a nickel tn a weekly 
magazine and looked over the adver* 
tisements. I made a list of ihim com- 
panies for whom I thought I would 
like to work and with whom I thought 
there would be prospects of getting 
something. I studied their product; 
their methods of sales and distribution 
and most of all—their general reputa- 
doit 

After some study I had a list of about 
15 names» all of which had New York 
offices. Armed with this list I started 
at the lower end of Broadway and. with- 
out sob stories or ruseSt obtained inter- 
views with ten department h^ds. Out 
of these interviews resulted: (1) a 



When we got down by the freight car they 
told me what I was going to get 



traveling job in the South (2) z train- 
ing course and $25 a week with a roofing 
company (3) a definite promise of em- 
ployment from a truck manufacturer 
(4) a job in a can factory. 

I took the can factory job* I felt that 
things had been too soft and perhaps 
this would show me the way. Going over 
to the plant I had t)een assigned to and 
reaching the front door, I didn't know 
whether or not to go through with it, 
for even a block away I could hear the 
awful racket those cans set up. It seemed 
as if they made them on the top floor 
and rolled them to the bottom, ( 1 found 
out later that in some instances they 
actually did this— right from automatic 
lines in the chute and into the freight 
can) 

However, I went in^ was looked over, 
O.K/d and told to rejiort at 7:45 the 
next morning. From the old 9:00 or 
9:15. this was a promotion to begin 
with, for I graduated from the 42 hour 
to the famous 4B hour week— I still 
hear the old-timers talk about the 54 
and 60 hour week. 

My introduction to factory work and 
life the next morning began as produc- 
tion observer for the assistant super- 
intendent. They stationed me beside an 
enormous punch press with instructions 
to find out why that unit didn't give 
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production. To me, this was like 
being stationed alongside of a 
''Big Bertha" and told to find 
out what it was shooting at; 
every time that punch came 
down on a piece of tin plate it 
almost ruined me. 

That evening I dragged my 
weary way home from work, my 
eardrums split and useless; tired, 
dirty and hungry, with just 
enough life left to eat dinner, 
and tumble into bed. 

It seemed I had only been 
asleep a few minutes when the 
alarm clock clanged — 5:45 and 
time to go to work again. As 1 
tied my shoes Z inwardly bid 
Y tliis workable job a fond fare- 
' well— pronto; at least at the end 
of the week. Life was absolutely 
too short to labor and sweat in 
such a manner. But, somehowp 
one week ran into two and soon 
a month had elapsed with its 
gradual hardening to physical 
fatigue. By this time I had be- 
come accustomed to the noises 
for they had turned to rhythms. 
Silence meant idleness or trouble, 
l^ater, 1 found that I didn't have 
to stand on top of a man or see 
him to know that he was pro- 
ducing; tlie noises told me all I 
wanted to know. 

Punch presses soon lost their hideous- 
ness, A newly turned out die, glistening 
and beautiful, became a work of art 
and the man that made it an artist and 
mechanic of the highest order. You lis- 
tened to him and treated him as a gentle- 
man; and many times as an artist. In 
fact, many of our master die makers had 
the same temperament as a poet or a 
violinist. Ml this came gradually and a 
new world opened. 



Manual workers are human 

THE machine hands and ordinary la- 
borers, I found, were actually human 
bc^ings, Tony Piazza and his compa- 
triots were much alive to everything 
going on around them and, further, were 
very much American. Many had kids 
in public school and a number in high 
school. Many of them had medium 
priced cars, and some expensive cars> 
1 found a number of them buying 
houses. The same ambitions and 
thoughts as the families I knew and 
associated with. 

Time studies, production control, 
planning, materials handling and above 
alt the succ^ful handling of labor, or 
to use a better term, leadership, came 
gradually as I was transferred from de* 
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partment to department acting as in- 
spector, timekeeper, assistant foreman 
and foreman. I found that one had to 
treat men as men; that you would not 
get to first base thinking that you were 
the salt of the earth .and they — well, 
let's say— so many "bohunks." 

I found that mechanics would object 
to a **Hey, you*' and that they were 
the ^lite of the plant. They judged you 
just as quickly as yon judged them. 
Either you were all right or you weren*t. 
If you were, they would go out of their 
way to show you a trick. 

All of these things gradually unrolled 
and I lapped them up. The whistle blew 
and I went to work; the whistle blew 
and I quit. My lunch was under my 
arm and I hung on the trolley straps, 
in what I then thought, the ungodly 
hours of the morning. But always with 
the feeling, '*! am producing, I have 
done a good day's work/' I was happy 
and liked my job. 

All of you who have been in 
the service know what a swell 
job the first sergeant had. To 
the officers he was responsible 
for anything and everything. 
To the men he was responsible 
for long drawn out drills; bad 
ground for the tents, restricted 
"liberty/' bad grub and a 
thousand other things. Not- 
withstanding, he was very much 
concerned for every man in the 
outfit and worried for their 
Welfare more than what they 
did themselves. 

Foreman a top sergeant 

YOUR modem foreman is the 
"topkicker"* of industry today. 
To the management he is re- 
sponsible for all things: costs, 
production, morale, labor turn- 
over, introduction of new ideas 
and systems and machines and 
on rare occasions — a reduction 
of the rate in effect He has to 
jlo its More than tliat he must 
''sell 'em the idea," 

Costs are always too high. 
Machines are down, raw mate- 
rial bad, inspectors off their 
feed throwing everything out, 
two or three of your star o|icr- 
ators get together and suddenly 
decide that spring is no time 
to work and they would much 
rather be outdoors, 

I said farewell to cans short- 
ly after I had won my ''spurs" 
^that is to say— foremanship, 
and accepted a Job in another 



factory. While not in exactly the same 
line, it was so closely allied that my 
training was valuable and stood me in 
good stead. The increase in salary was 
substantial; so much so, I should have 
questioned it at the time for I really 
didn't have enough experience or back- 
ground to warrant the jump in pay. 
Perhaps il was simply the ego of youth 
having me believe that I really was a 
"humdinger,*' 

I soon found out what the r^son 
really was and have often wondered 
since if it had been exactly fair on their 
part. The new job was in a factory, a 
mean little place down on the waterfront 
in a neighborhcKKl infested with boot* 
leggetB. gunmen, roughnecks and every 
type of hard guy there is or ever was. 
Often it seemed to me as I passed 
through the streets that the dregs of the 
entire city could be found right here. 
Hardly a day passed that someone 



didn't meet with rough treatment, even 
death. 

This was the environment and most 
of the help in that factory lived within 
a radius of a half mile. When I accepted 
the job I knew nothing of this. In the 
interviews nothing was mentioned except 
that everyone belonged to a company 
organization and it simply was one big 
happy family. After being shown around 
the plant and introduced to various 
heads of departments, who incidentally, 
didn't act like one does when greeting 
old or new members of a family, I was 
brought to my department, a door open- 
ed and then thrown into the lion*s den. 

Petty politics in the factory 

NATURALLY I went slowly: merely 
obser\^ed and felt my way. It didn't 
take long to find out that the whole 
thing was being run by certain cliques 




In m montli or two I had become hardened to physical fatigue and the 
noises had become rhythms, silence meant idleness and trouble 
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who had compMe command of the situ* 
ation and I could see a good fight in 
front of me. A number of men had 
formed their own private **muttial pro- 
tective organization" and any new 
worker coming in regardless of how 
much he wanted to work, was told that 
his daily task was so much and if he 
didn't stay within the quota he would 
be knocked for a loop. 

Election time for the organization 
came around and word wait out that 
so and so was to be elected as a repre- 
sentative at large. Whoever it was would 
be elected. 

Watching the workings of this organic 
zation led me to believe tiiat if I was 
to produce and be a good foreman, I 
could count on no support from i]m 
source, I did nothing to oppose it nor 
did I stand in the way of any improve* 
ment. At one time I served as secretary 
of the workers* council, chairman of the 
welfare committee, of the safety as well. 
Each meeting was allotted an hour. As 
chairman of these committees I was re- 
quired to be off the floor more hours 
than I thought good for my department. 
I was annoyed at the excessive amount 
of clerical work these activities required. 



payment has been used in industry in 
general, it was surprising to learn that 
practically the entire plant was operated 
on hourly rate basis; stranger still when 
the work was ideally suited to the piece 
work method. This was one of the rea- 
sons I had gotten the job. The company 
was going to change its method and I 
was elected. Had I known the pitfalls 
facing me I think I would have begged 
off and run along home. But I didn't. 
I saw a chance to cover myself with 
glory and off we went. I submitted ten- 
tative rates for consideration and study, 
which, after some revisions, were put 
into effect* 

The clique opposes piece rates 

THE rates were introduced but were 
not accepted. The toughest clique re- 
jected them loud and vehemently. They 
would not even consider a trial. They 
wouldn't understand or try to. Then 
began the subtle means of winning their 
fight. The production slowed up; three 
or four machines would stop without 
apparent reason. Something wrong — 
what? 

"I dunno," would be the reply. 




A new die was a work of art and the man who made 
It an artUt and mechanic of the highest order 



I found a tendency to drag out the al- 
lotted hour with trivial matters in what 
really seemed to be a plain dodge from 
returning to the machines. 

This continued until one day I de- 
cided to put in that time in developing 
my own department and I resigned from 
all except the council. 

Considering the success of piece work 
and the length of time that method of 



The head of the press might loosen 
up shearing the punch. Spoiled work* 
tardiness in starting at the proper time. 
Men hired in the morning would not 
come back from lunch. Committer 
didh't help me much then. One of the 
key men was so interested in the organi- 
zation and playing politics to further 
his own ends that he could not get a 
mechanic to you when wanted* 



Loss of production, friction and nu- 
merous other things were really hurting 
production. I could feel that a show 
down was in the offing; either I was 
going to be a dam good foreman or I 
was going back to pen pushing and con- 
sider myself "licked." 

At the end of one particularly hard 
and trying day, I took longer to wash 
up than usual. Coming out in the street, 
right at the door, here were three of my 
prizes. They made rather an ominous 
reception committee, A few feeble lamp^ 
cast a forlorn light on the street; it was 
entirely deserted. A freight car stood 
down the track about 20 feet away. 
Things didn't look very inviting. I knew 
what was coming, I knew that I was 
alK)ut to get one of the bt^t beatings 
of my life and I have had several. I 
also knew that the next day I would 
be out of a job or in full control of- the 
one I had. 

The spokesman said, ''WeVe been 
waiting for you» come down here," 
thumbing in the direction of the freight 
car. 1 had one choice and that was to 
go on down to the freight car. I went. 

Arriving there, they told me without 
wasting much time what I was going 
to get. Taking off my overcoat 1 replied 
that it was O.K. with me but after they 
had beaten me to the desired state, 
what then? 

Continuing I said, "After all, I repre- 
sent the company and authority." 

Loses botli ways 

WHAT they were going to do would 
t>e Icnown the first thing in the morning 
and did they relish or had they thought 
of six months or so on the 'Tsland'? 
Further, the company would spend 
J>5.0CX) to put them there if neo^sary* 
rhey hadn't thought about that part 
of it and the situation then developed 
into a lusty argument. They wavered 
and finally we all walked to the street 
car. They watched me get on and it 
was all over. 

Once on the car* I settled back in 
the seat with a good hearty "whew/' to 
mop a mighty feverish brow. I knew I 
had won. 

Two of the original trio didn't show 
up next day. The one that did was 
promptly fired 1 After that I was the 
foreman on that floor; the piece rates 
went in and were entirely successful. 
The men actually made more money 
than under the old scheme. No one was 
oppressed or overworked. After this vic- 
tory had been digested I went after one 
particular committee strong, f found 
that by getting up at meetings and ac- 
f Continued on page 110) 
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Human machinery depreciates just like other machinery 



The Trustee Annuity Plan at Work 



By HENRY E.JACKSON 

P^fident^ Socidl Efiginecrhf IntlitutCi Inc. 



IT has taken a long time but em- 
ployers are now beginning to realize 
that the depreciation of human ma- 
chinery is a proper charge again^it 
production costs. Acceptance of this 
basic, simple idea has stimulated a wider 
interest in and study of industrial pen- 
sions. 

This subject is complex. A scientific 
pension plan involves so many factors 
^its combination of mathematics and 
human values; its relation to life and 
disability protection; its effect on labor 
turnover; its essential connection with 
production; its relation to present 
unknown pension oMb; its use of a pre- 
ventive medicine program— that no in- 
dustry should run the risk of attempting 
to draft its own plan without the assis- 



MORE and more the employer is feeling his responsibility 
to the worker. Last month E, S. Cowdrick told in NATION'S 
Business what some companies are now doing to protect 
the worker when they find it necessary to release him from 
the pay roll Mr, Jackson tells here specifically what one 
big concern is doing For the man who grows old in service 



tance ol someone who know^s the subject. 

And yet, in the past, most pension 
plans have been home-made without 
guidance or have been copied from other 
plans that were made without guidance. 
As a nesult they are almost invariably 
unsatisfactory in operation, unsound 
financially, involve unknown and 
dangerous commitments and yield 



too small a return for the moneyJ 
It is a curious fact that the simple^ 
way of doing anything has always been 
the last thing discovered and is the re- 
sult of laborious effort. This is true of 
industrial processes. It is true also of 
pension plans. 

If an employer knew that in ten years 
he would have to replace a worn-out 
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steam engine with a new one which cost» 
say $10,000, he would naturally set aside 
each year a reserve of $1,000, or rather 
an amount which t with interest, would 
produce the required $10,000 — that is 
$757.17 a year. He would properly 
charge this off as a yearly operating ex- 
pense. Nothing else is safe and sane 
tinancing. 

With human machinery, the same 
principle applies but in the opposite 
direction. In the case of the steam en* 
gine. the $10,000 is needed to buy a new 
machine; the old one can be scrapped 
without damage to any one. In the case 
of human machinery, the money is not 
needed to install a new machine but to 
scrap the old one because of its ineffi- 
ciency. The difference arises from the 
fact that human machinery is machin* 
ery with a soul 

This parallel indicates that indus- 
trial pensions, then, are not primarily 
an actuarial but an engineering problem. 
It seems de^v to me that this is so. The 
engineer approaches this problem as he 
does every other with two questions 
chiefly in mind — first, what are the 
facts? Second, what is the common- 
sense conclusion to be drawn from them? 

Westinghouse has simple plan 

THIS approach has relieved the sub- 
ject of industrial pensions of much of 
its complexity. It is the method used in 
drafting the new Westinghouse annuity 
plan, recently adopted by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, As a result the plan is understand- 
ably which is as it should be if John 
Doe is to play his part in the effort to 
solve this troublesome problem. The 
plan is contractual and cooperative. 

Organized as it is on a reserve basis, 
the plan assures all employees that they 
will receive their annuity for life what- 
ever may happen to the Westinghouse 
Company* Through the cooperative 
feature, the cost to the Company is cut 
in half and the employee receives twice 
what he pays for. On this basis the plan 
is designed to yield an employee on the 
average, for a normal period of service, 
a retirement income equal to one-half 
his average salary. But it leaves the way 
open for him to acquire a life annuity 
much larger than this. 

The element of simplicity will be 
manifest by an exhibit of a few of the 
distinguishing features of the plan. An 
annuity unit is one which yields an in- 
come of one dollar per month, beginning 
at retirement age and lasting for life. 
These units are deferred annuities which 
will yield the specified income at retire- 
ment ag^ — 65 years for the majority of 
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BUSINESS FOLK IN 




AIR BARON SHIFTS 

J« A* Richardson, grain broker of George Palmer Putnam disposes of 

Wmnifieg, cotitroU iKe far-flung interest in G. P. Putnam^t Sons, 

Aviad<in Corporaiion of Cmnad^ joitu Br«tver & Warren, publifherv 




COMMISSIONER ALSO NAMED 

Dr. J- L* Coulter i* named a Re^ Thoroaa Walker Page, a Demoerjit, 

publican member of the new Tari^ has also he^n appointed ms a tnem- 

Comnussion by President Hoover ber ol the new tariff commission 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 




EYE AND EAR 
William S* Hedges, president of 
WMAQ, takes television out of the 
laboratory by regular broiidcastfl 




BACK AGAIN 
W» C> Dur^nlf feturning to ptes^ 
t<lency of Duratit Motors, plana to 
tnaice French tntcigft automobiles 




NAMED TO BENCH 
C>avi4 H. Kitichdoe, of Kentucky, 
yenra a congresatnan, is made 
a jmtlce of S* CustotDJ Court 




BUSINESS BOOMS 
New Vork, Phitadclphtn & Wash- 
ington Airwiiy sets passenger mark. 
The president is N- S. Ludington 




COTTON LEADER 
Ward Thorn is chosen as the new 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of Cotton Man ul jicturers 




NEW CHIlil' 
L Lamont Hughes succeeds Wil' 
Ham G. Clyde, resigned^ a^ presi- 
dent of the Carnegtc Steel Company 



employees. The method of paying for 
them has been simplifted for both Com- 
pany and employees. The full amount 
required each year for an employee*s 
scheduled number of units is paid in 12 
monthly deposits, completing the trans- 
action each year. The advantages of this 
method are far-reaching. 

The Company, as its share, distributes 
these units according to a percentage 
schedule of benefits which assures each 
worker, on an average, an annuity of one 
per cent of his yearly salary for each 
year of service. For example* a worker 
getting $1,200 a year gets one annuity 
unit each year, A $2,400 worker receives 
two units each year, a $3,600 worker 
three units and so on to the S7,200 
worker who receives six. 

But a few lower salary classes receive 
more than the percentage schedule of 
benefits and a few higher salary classes 
receive less. This result is achieved by 
assuming, for purposes of the plan, that 
no employee receives less than $1,200 a 
year or more than $7^00, Thus one 
annuity unit is the least any worker 
can receive and six the most 

Alt employees benefit 

THE benefits are extended to all the 
Company's 50,000 employees and new 
employees are eligible to participate 
after being with the Company one year. 

By the contractual agreement, the 
Company volunteers to do its share, 
irrespective of what an employee may 
do, but employees are encouraged to 
buy additional units for themselves — 
which they may do through monthly 
installments. And those who buy eadi 
year as many units as the Company 
provides receive as a bonus one-quarter 
unit for each unit so bought The 
method is to reward men if they do, not 
punish them tf they don't, 

A new type of annuity bond or certifi- 
cate has been prepared in keeping with 
the new type of plan. These bonds can- 
not be negotiated or used for any except 
their intended purpose and the income 
from them is not attachable for debt. 
They simplify the plan's operation, en- 
courage employee participation and 
their flexibility enables an employee to 
adjust his schedule to his own needs. 
These certificates are issued at the close 
of each employee's year of service- 
As the ending of service years among 
groups of employees naturally falls in 
every calendar month, the distribution 
of certificates h continuous through the 
year. This gives John Doe a sense of the 
reality of the plan. He may buy more 
certificates some years and less in others 
as his need may require. He may alao 
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buy his full quota of annuity 
units in the early part of his 
term of service when he is 
younger and the cost is lower. 

This new type of certificate 
also provides a clear and con- 
tinuous record for the Com- 
pany and the employee of the 
definite amount of annuity in- 
come he will have to Ws credit 
at retirement. 

Although the Company's 
part of the plan Is operated 
by Westinghouse its?lf under a 
common law deed of trust ad- 
ministered by a board of 
trusts, with a bank acting as 
custodian of the funds, the em- 
ployee's part of the program is 
underwritten by an insurance 
company. The workman pays 
less for the employee annuity 
units than he would pay to 
obtain the same protection in 
other ways because he has the 
advantage of group rates. 

How it works 

LET us see how the plan 
works. An employee is 34 years 
old. He is in class A; his wage 
is $100 a month. He has 31 
years to go before retirement 
age. After his first year of ser- 
vice» the Company gives him 
one annuity unit for each year 
of service. When he is 65, then, 
he will have 30 imits- If he 




Westinghouse employees assembling 
a large surface condenser 



SINCE this article was prepared/ West- 
inghouse has extended the plan described 
to three subsidiaries, the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company^ Bryant Electric Company and 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Company 



buys one Employee an- 
nuity unit each year for 
himself, he gets seven and 
one-half Company an- 
nuity units as a bonus. 

Thus, at retirement 
age he will have 67 ii 
units which will give a 
life income of $67.50 a 
month. If he should buy 
up to 30 more Employee 
annuity units, this would 
make his monthly in- 
come for life $97.50. or, 
if he has dependents 
whom he wishes to pro- 
tect in case of his death, 
three other optional 
forms of payment are 
available. 

Not stopped by firing 

THE Company reserves 
the right to dispense with 
the services of an em- 
ployee at any time, but 
if it is necessary or de- 
sirable to discharge a 
worker who has been con- 
tinuously employed 25 
years or more and who 
has not reached the re- 
tirement age, the 0>m* 
pany continues in force 
his Company annuity 
units so that, at retire- 
ment age, he may receive 
(Coni, on page 142) 
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Back of 
every 
Chevrolet 
Car 




You buy mtli confidence when you 
invest in a Chevrolet Si\. Your o\ui 
business judgment telLs you it muBt 
be a good, reliable automobile. For 
every new Chevrolet is backed by the 
most liberal service policy thai ever 
applied to a loiv -priced carl 

Thm policy — a definilc .signed serv- 
ice agreement, given to you on de- 
livery of your Chevrolet Six— pro- 
tects your car inveBlment completely. 

Under its terms^ no charge is made 




ffet 
'tcp 



for eitlier the parts or the labor in- 
volved in any replacements covered 
by the Standard Warranty. And any 
one of Chevrolet's 10,000 dealers 
anywhere in the United States or 
Canada will gladly carry out the 
provisions of this poUcy. 

Kvery busincj^s executive knows the 
doliars-and -cents value of protection 
meh as this. And the Chevrolet Six 
is the only car so low in price to give 
you such a liberal service policy! 



CHKVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

CHEVROLET SIX 
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By GEORGE T. ALTMAN 

G«0r3€ T, Altnidn & Cd., CertiBed Public Accountants 
DECORATION BYA. STAEHLE 
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# Some experiences, which will interest you if your state is one 
of the twenty or more that are considering income tax measures 



THE fact that the voters of 
lUtDois are to decide this month 
the fate of a proposed income 
tax amendment to the state 
constitution provides a new 
focus of public interest in the pros and 
cons of income taxes under the adminis- 
tration of state governments. Nor is it 
only the question of a state income tax 
that is brought into notice; for the pro- 
pc^ed amendment contains a limitation 
which will affect the entire fiscal strtic- 
ture of the state. 

As approved by the state legislature, 
there is nothing in the proposed amend- 
ment to limit the amount of income 
taxes that may be collected. But after 
a tax has been collected, it must be 
spent or distributed. Under the proposed 
amendment the state may retain not 
more tJian 15 per cent of the proceeds 
of an income tax; the remainder must 
be distributed to the counties. But that 
is not alL The distribution to the 
counties must be in proportion to the 
amount collected from each. Thus each 
county will get back, or expect to get 



back, 85 per cent of the income tax 
paid by its own taxpayers. 

It is in this method of distributing 
the proceeds that the problem lies. In 
the first place, the method is not as 
simple as it seems. Of all the states that 
have thus far levied an income tax, only 
Wisconsin has attempted to return a 
part of its proceeds to the various sub- 
divisions of the state on the basis of the 
amount collected from each. 

Attempts to distribute taxes 

NEW HAMPSHIRE and Tennessee, 
it is true, also use a variation of that 
basis of distribution. But in both these 
stat^ income tax so distributed applies 
only to interest and dividends received 
by individuals. The proceeds are small, 
and only the residence of the taxpayer 
must be considered. After a fashion, 
New York also uses that basis of distri- 
bution in connection with its corporation 
income taxes; but only after a fashion, 
for the actual operations of the com- 
panies are not considered. 



In Wisconsin, however, a genuine at- 
tempt is made to credit the income at 
its source. And in Wisconsin, the at- 
tempt to return to each political sub- 
division of the state a like percentage of 
the income tax which that subdivision 
produced, has resulted in insolvable 
difficulties. After 19 years of thus dis- 
tributing the income tax» the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission is advocating a change 
to "avoid the confusion and ofttimes 
inequitable result that now obtains." 

If the income is to be credited at its 
source, where is the source? Is it the 
county in which the taxpayer lives? 
Or is it the county in which the income 
was earned? And if so, where was it 
earned? These questions can produce 
many intricate situations, which even 
arbitrary rules can fail to simplify, and 
many distorted results, which even 
political speech will fail to justify. It is 
task enough to make such an allocation 
of taxable net income between one state 
and another; it is only adding to con- 
fusion to require that same allocation 
among the political subdivisions with- 
in a state. 

Assuming, however, that the difficult 
ties can be overcome, that the theoretical 
basis of distribution required by the 
proposed Illinois amendment can be 
followed with entire feasibility, what 
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will the proposed amendment accom- 
plish? Will it afford that tax relief to 
the agricultural areas which was the 
underlying purpose for which it was 
drafted? 

By ta^ relief to the agricultural areas 
is meant, of course, the substitution of 
a city-paid income tax for a part of the 
country-paid property tax. That income 
taxes are largely paid by the urban 
centers is indicated by all income tax 
statistics. But the property tax is more 
impartial; it takes its toll from the farm 
as ruthlessly as from the city. Conse- 
quently, to replace a part of the property 
tax with an income tax would mean, 
on its face, to reduce the tax on the farm 
altogether. 

It is just there that the proposed in- 
come tax amendment to the Illinois con- 
stitution raises questions of first im- 
portance. From the 85 per cent to be 
returned pm rata to the counties, the 
agricultural areas will receive very little 
because they will have paid very little. 
As to the 15 per cent to be retained by 
the state, that will probably replace a 
fair proportion of the state property tax, 
But even the entire state property tax is 
only a small factor — a mere seven per 
cent of the total property tax. The other 
93 per cent is levied by the counties, 
cities, school districts, and other politi- 
cal subdivisions and they will be un- 
affected by the income tax proceeds re- 
tained by the state. As a consequence, 
the income tax, as distributed under the 
proposed amendment, will have but 
alight effect on the property taxes now 
paid by the agricultural areas- 

33 per cent to save 6 

YET for that slight effect industry will 
have to pay. For only a six per cent pos* 
sible saving in the property taxes paid 
by Illinois agriculture, at least 33 per 
cent win be added, under the propc^d 
amendment, to the income tax burden 
already borne by Illinois industry as a 
result of the federal ^evy^ Perhaps the 
local property tax will be reduced— and 
perhaps it will not. But it is readily 
apparent that the 85 per cent clause will 
create the situation of a $100 tax for 
every SI 5 that is needed^ 

Such is the method of distributing 
the income tax proceeds proposed in 
Illinois, Illinois will, of course, serve 
as an object lesson to the 20 or more 
states that are now seriously considering 
a state income tax. Yet the state income 
tax 19 not new. It is already in force 
in 20 states: and several of them can 
show years of experience with other 
methods of distribution which satisfy 
the requirements of the tax^spending 



bodies and stand on a solid foundation 
of taxation principle. 

The most simple method of distribu- 
tion is, of course, no distribution; that 
is, retention by the state of the entire 
income tax proceeds. Such is the method 
of North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Virginia, and several other states. The 
method is not only simple, but true to 
principle. The state can easily deter- 
mine the rates according to its own 
needs; it does not have to reconcile them 
with the differing requirements of its 
political subdivisions. Yet indirectly 
the state is helping those political sub- 
divisions, for it can reduce its own 
property tax, and even take its hands 
off the property tax altogether. Thus 
the cities, counties, and other subdivi- 
sions will have the property tax all to 
themselves. 

Distributiofi by requirements 

IF EVEN then the property tax fails 
to yield the revenue which the political 
subdivisions of the state require, a 
part of the income tax proceeds can be 
distributed by some method which will 
have due regard for those require- 
ments. Not that the property tax rates 
cannot be increased, if necessary; but 
those rates can become extremely op- 
pressive, particularly since property is 
no longer the sole index of tax^paying 
ability. Moreover, the personal property 
tax has become a doubtful source of 
revenue altogether. As a result, it is not 
untimely to look to the income tax for 
increases in governmental revenues; but 
the tax must be distributed to supply 
those revenues where they are required. 

In New York, for example, the statu 
retains half the proceeds of the personal 
income tax and half is distributed to 
the cities and towns on the basis of 
the assessed value of their real estate. 
This method of distribution comes fairly 
close to the needs of the localities to 
which the tax is distributed, since the 
assessed value of real estate is more 
nearly proportioned to the revenue re- 
quirements of the different localities 
than is income, especially when the 
graduation of the tax rates applied to 
income is considered. Thus the New 
York personal income tax, collected on 
the basis of ability to pay, is distributed 
to the cities and towns on the basis of 
their revenue requirements. 

But even this method is far from per- 
fect. Although real estate value is better 
than income as an index of a city's or 
town's revenue needs, even real estate 
value is no unerring guide. This is at- 
tested by the variation in local tax rates, 
after all other factors are accounted for. 



Then again, any distribution which 
doc*s not determine how the money 
shall be sj>ent raises a serious question 
of equity. There is no reason why the 
people of one town should, through the 
process of tax collection and distribu- 
tion, pay the automobile expenses of 
the mayor of another town. 

This governmental communism is 
really out of place among American in- 
stitutions. It is only, and directly, to the 
agencies of government that are recog- 
nised as functions of the state tliat taxes 
levied by a state should be distributed. 
If education is such a function, then the 
money should be distributed to educa- 
tional aid and so controlled as to achieve 
in each community the standard which 
the state has assumed to maintain. 

It is to Massachusetts and Delaware 
that one may look for the ideal of direct 
distribution. In Massachusetts about 
one-fifth of the total income tax pro- 
ceeds is distributed directly to the aid 
of schools* The remainder is distributed 
on the basis of the state property tax, 
which is much the same basis as in New 
York. Delaware, on the other hand, 
uses its entire income tax for school 
purposes. 

Looking back over the methods of 
distribution of the various states, a sim- 
ple and equitable composite suggests 
itself. Let the income tax be used, first, 
to replace the state property tax. This 
will afford some relief to agriculture. 
At the same time, it will give the local 
governments greater access to revenue 
from the property tax. Furthermore, it 
is simple; the burden of distribution is 
eliminated. 

Excess should help schoola 

THEN, if the income tax produces more 
than is required for state purixjses, let 
the excess be used to increase the state 
aid to schools. This will reduce the 
burden of education on the local gov- 
ernments, and provide a means of main- 
taining state standards of education* 

Those two purposes* replacement of 
the state property tax, and state aid of 
schools, are enough for any state income 
tax, There is surely no justice in knock- 
ing the taxpayer down and kicking $100 
out of him for every $15 that is legiti- 
mately required. No tax should be levied 
unless it be for a proper concern of the 
levying government; and it is up to 
that government to see that the tax is 
so applied. Otherwise, taxation degener- 
ates into a mere means for redistribut- 
ing wealth. Redistribution of wealth 
may be all right, too; but it sliould be 
called by its own name. It is beyond 
the field of taxation. 
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A^Remington Noiseless in ]\ashville 

writes home 





Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 

Dear Folks; 

t.U:« about «ei*^h„ n ^Sl^f/T 0*^* 
noiseless. So -= Rrtiie ""-^^^^ess.' Of co'orse, I'm 

or an, fine macUn^.Tt^f 7 ^ T/esUnghouse d^o, 
certolnly, I dol A^d the .L? , offices. 
And Titles out o"ecrnS.?s' ?f °' l^''''''^' 



Well . . . here's what the indignant 
Itemiugton Noi&eIe§d wanted u§ to tell you 

The Remington Noiseless u noiaeless far iwo reasons. First 
< . . a basic, patented differenee in design that substiiutee n 
smooth, even pFessure-stroke for the old hanitner-hlow. And 
second . . < it's precmon built* Blood-brother to a fine watch! 
Tolerances are thousandths of an inch closser! MateriaU finer, 
I^arts more exactly machined and fitted t 

All of which kilU ofT vibration , , , and noise 1 BUT , , , also . , . 

tnakcft the Remincton NoiiSKUiBS a morec^'iict writing machine. 

Vmi ran hi^p t\w ilifTf^rcnce* ObMervf; the even, imifarm color of the lypiiig. 
Like a. prmling-jjrrft*! Scp Iiow e^cnrtly llir letters line up. See huw r1i*ar ^mt 
I^giblc^ tlic mxih eorbon copy u. S«c vthai a diamondn^dgeci i«irnril it ctili*, 

Buy a HKMt^CTtiN NoiSELEf^ if yon like, for itji soul-refwdng iileQce. But 
r«riii-nibrT . . . the very ttiechanicil perfect iou that make^ the Hkming'Ton 
NriiHi:i.t;Hs noiiif*ieM^ alno makra it more accurate . . . more ierviceaJbk . • » 
in ore iatiiifyjtif* Phone for a demonBtraliou, 



Indignantly yours, 



IT TAitEs THE Bedlam out of lusiptEss 



REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITER 

Wkfn ph&nmjt «r tvr^imif o ftiuiKOTOit Raxi^ fUtttt tntrntUiH Naihn'i Bwjinm 



The Map of the Nation's Business 

By FRANK GREENE 

Mand^ins Editor, Brddstreet's 




SEPTEMBER was a 
many-sided month in 
the number and char- 
acter of its various 
movements, with re- 
sults so varied that it would 
be hard to recall a thirty-day 
period which was more irregu- 
lar. 

For one thing it witnessed 
an outburst of belated liqui- 
dation in stocks on which new 
low levels for the year were 
touched. This was followed 
by a smart rally, but early October saw 
renewed weakness and other lows estab- 
lished. 

September also witnessed even sharper 
downward movi^nents in the com- 
modity index numbers, especially those 
of farm products. On these the lowest 
pricts in 15 years were scored, to the 
accompaniment of almost panicky 
movements in wheat due to the "Rus- 
sian scare" which evaporated almost as 
quickly as it started. 

Partly because of the sympathetic 
break with wheat in other farm produce* 



ALTHOUGH a number of set-backs to 
trade and industry developed during Sep- 
tember^ the end of tfie month saw indications 
that fall buying had gotten under way and 
that there was enough business being done or 
in prospect to warrant cheer. August, it ap- 
peared, saw the bottom of the business year 



and partly because of renewed weakness 
in other commodities — some imported 
and some the products of domestic 
mines or mills— the month saw the so- 
called stabilized commodity-price index 
numbers lowered to levels not touched 
since October, 1915. 

One feature in the semi-sperulative 
markets was the continued rise of the 
market for high-class bonds, a move- 
ment noted for nxDnths past and having 
its mainspring in the lowest rates for 
money registered since the begirming of 
the World War. Last but not least, Sep- 



tember as a month saw the 
real beginning of rather be- 
lated fall trade with the 
consequent livening up of in- 
dustries catering thereto. 
However, it also witnessed 
this trade checked, first by re- 
turn of midsummer weather 
and later by the weakness for 
the time being in the markets 
for securities and for farm 
products. This latter condi- 
tion prevailed to such an 
extent that a less^han-expect* 
ed, and probably a ie^-than-seasonal, 
movement was registered in bank clear- 
ings, carloadings. railway earnings and 
other measures. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding all 
the drawbacks of the month, the situa- 
tion seems to be that fall buying has 
actually developed and that the trade 
ship is off the shoals of midsummer 
lethargy. If another metaphor may be 
employed, the bottom to alt appearances 
has had its final "scraping/* Whatever 
future disadvantages and drawbacks 
may develop, it has been demonstrated 



5$ 
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In all Tiipes and Sixe§ 



BUILDINGS 

BhTRUSCON 



WALLS 

Firesafe— permanent— rigid* 
Insulation against heat and cold« 
Standardiied units quickly erected. 
No maintenance required. 

ROOFS 

Incombustible— Light Weight 
Insulated* Non-conductive. 
Waterproofed with standard roofing. 
Simplified and standardized* 

DOORS 

All Types Available: Swing, Slide, 
Vertical Folding, Lift, Bifold, 
and Lift-Swing for any opening* 
Hand or power operated* 

WINDOWS 

Scientific, economical ventilation. 
New standard types and sizes 
for maximum amount of daylight* 
Mechanicallv operated if desired* 

LOW COST 

Very moderate in initial cosL 
Saving in maintenance expense* 
Minimum labor for erection* 
Greatest possible investment value. 



Never before have such unusual values 
in buildings been offered to business men. 
Not only have many new features and 
improvements been added to Truscon 
buildings, but their manufacture has been 
further simplified to reduce costs. 

COOPERATION: Truscon offers a com- 
plete service to architects, contractors, 
builders and owners, cooperating and ad- 
vising on the application of its buildings. 

Whether you need a small or large buildings 
an addttioti or replacementp Truscon can give 
you exactly the but!drng you require, in quick 
time and at remarkably low price* Write for 
the facts as applied to your building, using the 
coupon if you prefer^ Suggestions and full in- 
formation are furnished \^'tthout obligation. 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YoUNOSTOwth, OHIO 

Salei and Scr% ice Offic«« im PHodpiJ Cide« 
The Truicoa LmKartf t*rte»» l>««ilt* rorrign TnMe DjTftkHi. New Yo*k 
TfUKOD Steel ComiMfiv of C«ruiilR« LifAitcd* W^Ikcrvllk, Ofit&rlo 



TRUSCON STEEL COMPANV. VOUKCSTOWN, OHIO 

Send wkKout obli^elon full Infortnation on buildfnii 

to be used for appioiElitiate 

floor space sq. ft* No, of stories high 

LctitftH ft. Width ft. Height fu 

Name 



Addretf- 



U^lvn vff^ing f& Titrtcoit Stul ConrjkMV pUm* mf Hthn Nation' i Butiiuti 
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Every tack you put 
in this map 
puts money in your pocket 

MANY an executive would get a new picture of what the 
i Multigraph means to his business if he kept a map-lack 
record of Multigraph activity — a map of the business, including 
every deportment; a tack for every job done with Multigraph 
equipment. 

Every tack added to the Multigraph map of any business means 
added profit either in ability to make more profitable selling con- 
tacts or in reducing the cost of forms, circulars, bulletins, stationery, 
and other printed matter. 

Business today is constantly discovering new ways to use the 
adaptability and simplified economy of the Multigraph and allied 
equipment. At one point it speeds the handling of complicated 
production orders. At another, it cuts costs of producing sales 
literature. At still another, it helps to opply selective selling and 
reduce sales expense. 

Let a Multigraph representative tell you how concerns in your 
own business classificotion ore using the Multigraph to meet 
present-day business problems. 

THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANV 

1106 EQ«r 40Th Sfr««t, Clttva^cirtcl* Ohio 

THE MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 

137 Wftilington SUmmi, W«r, Toronto, Ontorio 
(or coniuft Y^uT ttfiphont dfrKforyJ 

me MULTIERAP/f 




Ihm SmhO'Jypm, operoftd by m«oi>r 
of o itondard typmwritmr keyboard, 
Mfi typ9 Qi rapidly of thm sam* hnmt 
touid bm wtitfmn on o fyp^fit*r. li 
mvmt opprvximotmiy pnr tmnt in 
finjff and 50 p«f ctrtf in f o*f^ com- 
oored with h&nd t^mpotithtt. 




Th* Addrmuing Mutfigraph wri^9s 
thm htimr, fittt m on *inoctly matchtd 
nom*, addntt ond lo/ufo^on, oddi 
o inttimiim fignofurtj and oddntsmt 
thm mn¥mlop9^ oit of o/is rwvQttjHan 
of ffiff drum. 
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1304 Eoit 40m SrrMlp O*v«lond, Ohio 

PtfrOM tfioU uf €^py of your ehvck JitI guld* 
to MMltfgfaph «»» — *'a3 Woyi/' Stot* 



**^^itnmh?t pltair mfnti&n N^hn's Buiinetjt 
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that there is a volume of trade to be 
done, at a price perhaps, but enough 
done or in prospect to hearten the busi- 
ness world. 

Also* while it is early to speak of 
September trade and industrial volume, 
it seems as if August saw the bottom for 
the year. Finally it may be said that 
conservative opinion seems now as 
heretofore to be content to labor and 
wait rather than to msh into print with 
predictions setting definite dates for full 
resumptions of operations in the coun- 
try's trade and industries. 

The movements of prices of various 
idnds in September were so varied as 
to deserve extended notice. The stock 
averages, as above indicated, made new 
lows for the year and the rails, as in 
June, went below the November low a 
year ago, whereas industrial stocks did 
not go quite as low as during November 
last. The low points in stocks for the 
time being were reached on the last day 
of September, with a gain on the rally 
projected into October, Bond averages 
gained about three*fourths of a point 
in September and seem to have held this. 

In commodity prices the 
index number of 96 articles 
as of October 1 showed a de- 
cline of 1.2 per cent from 
September 1, This marked the 
lowest level since October, 
1915 and a drop of 18.9 per 
cent from October 1 a year 
ago. The October 1 decline^ 
by the way, was the eleventh 
successive decline shown on 
this movement, which began 
November 1, 1929. The de- 
clines scored in 1920*21 num- 
bered 16. 



from the year before; raw sugar, less 
duty, rye, coffee and silk showed 52 to 
50 per cent cuts; cotton, 45; copper and 
wheat, 42; lambs, 40 per cent: eggs, tin, 
zinc and wheat flour, 37 to 30; print 
cloths, 29; refined sugar, 20; oats, 23 per 
cent; butter and beef cattle, 16; and 
com, 15 per cent. Hogs declined less 
than 10 per cent and lard only 2.5 per 
cent. 

The decline in wheat in September 
was, to say the least, spectacular. The 
September 1 estimates of yield by the 
Department of Agriculture were raised 
a trifle and the Department further- 
more was credited with issuing an esti- 
mate of a 6.6 per cent increase in the 
world's crop in 1930. 

The market held fairly well, however, 
until the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced the discovery that Russia had 
sold wheat short in Chicago. This 
precipitated a break of 8 to 10 cents 
in futures and some cash prices. After 
explanations that the amount sold was 
rdatively small and that the short 
sale was a hedge against future ship- 
ments, with trade reports that Russia 



New low levels 

WHILE a long list of de- 
creases of individual prices — 
36 out of 96— was shown 
from September 1 to October 
1 against only 13 advances, 
the spectacular breaks in- 
cluded most farm, and some 
nonfarm, products* Thus 
wheat reached the lowest 
price since 1907; cotton broke 
to the lowe^ point, 10,3 cents, 
in 15 years, and copper fell 
to 10 cents, the lowest since 
1896. Raw sugar, less duty 
paid, reached the lowest level 
ever recorded, as did rubber. 
At the lows of late Septem- 
the shrinkages of leading 
staples from levels of a year 
ago were enormous. Thus 
rubber sold 60 per cent off 




The map of 
last month 




of V 



The map 
a year ago 



Silk cofisumption during September made 
one of tfie best showings of any industry, 
gaining 4.4 per cent over September, 1929 



would not have over 50,000,000 bu&ihels 
to sell, the markets rallied sharply to 
only about 5 and 6 cents below the 
opening of the month. The gain was 
increased slightly early in October, 

The Winnipeg market was likewise 
affected, October wheat selling at 68 
cents, the lowest price paid for that 
month's wheat since futures were first 
dealt in in 1906, 

Export trade turns upward 

THAT the lower prices of cotton, wheat, 
copper and other products— hurtful 
enough in all conscience— may have a 
favorable side, will be discovered if ref- 
erence is had to recent export-trade re- 
turns. Thus July showed a gain in wheat 
exports— they were the largest since 
November last, in fact— and August 
showed the largest total exports of 
wheat and flour » reckoned as wheat, 
combined since September last. Cotton 
exports were the largest in value since 
April and the largest for August since 
1927. These two commodities in August, 
with crude petroleum, in fact accounted 
for the upward turn in export 
trade over July and furnished 
the entire gain over the sev- 
enth month even if, due 
mainJy to low prices, exports 
as a whole fell 21 per <^nt 
and imports 41 per cent be- 
low those of August a year 
ago. 

The returns of September 
movement available as this is 
written are not numerous and 
few are of real importance as 
trade and industrial indexes. 
Bond sales on the New York 
Stock Exchange in September 
exceeded by 5.4 per cent those 
of September a year ago. 
This, by the way, was the 
first gain since April At the 
end of September sales for 
the year were only 2 per cent 
below the total at the same 
date a year ago, the one con- 
spicuous effect traceable to 
low money rates, 

Silk consumption in Sep- 
tember, that is approximate 
deliveries to mills, stepped 
out sharply with the largest 
total since January, and regis- 
tered a gain of 44 per cent 
over September of last year. 
Consumption for the nine 
months was only 14,7 per cent 
bejow the first nine months 
of 1929, one of the best show- 
ings of any industry. 
Carloadings in the third 
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Stress packaging efficiency ' 

daif^ the Pre^iident of 

W Corm ick & Co. I n c. 



XACK AGING is one of the roost important 

of production operations because your package is 
the connecting link between you and the consumer. 
On the efficiency of your packaging operation de- 
pends the condition of your product when it 
Reaches the consumer, on its accuracy depends, to 
a great extentj your profits. 

Today the largest producers of package goods in 
America protect their produas, their good will 
and their profits by packaging their products with 
Pneumatic Machines. Pneumatic Machines cora- 
lline a speedy thoroughness and accuracy together 
^ith a v^ry low depreciation factor, which, over a 
period or years, has proved their superiority over 
^ny other system. That is why concerns of the 
^aUbre of McCormick & Co., Inc., Lever Bros,, 
American Sugar Refining Co., and many other 
Companies of simttar importance, wirh tremen- 
dous productions and world wide reputations to 
Maintain, use Pneumatic Machines. 

Pneumatic Packaging Machines are built on the 
tiasis of unit design that make them equally 
adaptable to the large or small manufacturer. 
Pneumatic engineers are at your service without 
obligation, A booklet on packaging, which will 
interest every executive, wlII be sent on request, 
Just write for "An Interview/* 

PNEUMATtc Machines 

^fion Feeders, Bottom Scaler*, Lining MuchinCi. Wdfiliinc Mftchinei 



«t and Gfa$i), Top Scalers, Wrappirm Midimcj tTight and Wix r ,Oppinit 
^^vchinei, LibcJinn M^chmct, Vacuum nlling Machines ^tor Itqutds or 
^'P'^- liquids), Auiamiiiic CApping MacbLaci, Autom^uc Cap Fcci^in# Ma- 





MR. W. M. McCORMICK 

PRESIDENT, McCORMICK & CO., INC 

"ITe insht m tht highest qualify in our products md we 
taki epiry pr&cauthn t& gm ihm thi finest of packaging 
protection so that they will reach the comumtr with thtir 
quality unimpaind. Pneumatic Machines enable m to accom- 
plish this purpose with a speed, accuracy and ej^ciency that 
protects both our products atid profits. " 

Pneumatic Scale 

lACkAGING MACHINERY 

PNFUMATIC SCALE CORP^ LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS. MASS, 
Branch uRice$ in New York, 2fi Curtljiiid Sr,: Chkjiio^ 560 Nonh Michigan Ave; 
S^o FrAodtco, 520 MtrkcrE Sr.: Melbfjurnt-. Vkcon«i Sydoer* N. S, W, jmd 



Whtn miiim^ to PffSQMAf iC Scali Co*f., Ltb. ptwm* mtmiimt Marian '# BnnniS4 
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iJMisfits 



are costing industry 
thousands of dollars 



Just like human beings, no two plants 
are exaaly alike- What fits one won't 
fit another- That is why standard ma* 
chines do not always fit the exact needs 
of any om manufacturer. 

Today's profits are being made miJe 
the faaory. And many manufacturers 
are making them today by eliminating 
the "'misfits** in their produaion through 
the use of special production machines, 
custom designed and tailored to fit their 
own peculiar needs. 

Perhaps your "misfits" are slow, 
wasteful human hands. Perhaps they are 
slow machines that need speeding— or 
inaccurate machines that waste too 
much. Whatever they are. Special Pro- 
duction Machines can help you* In the 
last three years it has met and solved all of these problems successfully in 
a number of plants in all industries. In over 98% of these plants its work 
has resulted in better produaion and bigger profits. 

Write Spedal Produaion Machines, Norfolk Downs, Mass., for complete 
details of this service and what it can do for you. 

^Special 

PRODUCTION MACHINES 

c^7>irisiofi of PNEUMAnC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 

For over thirty*five years Pneumatic Scale Corporationi Limited, has manufactured automatic 
labor-saving machinery for many of the world' m Uirgeti producers of merchandUe 




IVhen n^ttttff ttt StrxiM. Pi^iDrcrmx Macuinei pUas* m^mtion UAtion's Buiinest 
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week of September fell off from those of 
the seoDnd wedc— something which has 
not happened often in September. The 
three weeks of that month showed a de- 
crease from a year ago of 16 per cent, as 
against a decrease of 16.6 per cent in the 
hill month of August and 14,5 per cent 
in July. The decline for the year to date 
is 11.6 per cent and the years loadings 
to mid'September, according to Rail' 
way Age, are little different from those 
of 1920, a period of ten years ago. The 
indications for total August gross earn- 
ings of railroads are for a decrease of 
204 from 1929. 

Chain-store sales in September show- 
ed a decrease of 3 per cent from those 
of September a year ago. The total for 
the nine months still showed an in- 
crease, the gain over last year being 1.0 
per cent. August sales decreased from 
those of August a year ago 5.9 per cent. 
The gain for the eight-months period 
was 1.5 per cent. In September a year 
ago there was shown an increase of 20,S 
per cent over September 1928, while 
for the nine months the increase over 
1928 was 27.2 per cent. 

Department-store sales down 

DEPARTMENT-STORE sales in Sep- 
tember and the first nine months of this 
year showed decreases of 7 and 6 per 
cent respectively from like periods of 
last year. For August and the first eight 
months of this year, the decreases were 
11 and 6 per cent respectively. In 
September a year ago department-store 
sales showed a gain of 1.9 per cent over 
September 1928» while the increase for 
the nine-months period was 2.8 per cent. 

Business failures in September in- 
creased 8 per mit over August and 
33.7 per cent over September a year ago, 
with the September total the largest for 
that month on record. Liabilities for 
September decreased 1.0 per cent from 
August but were double those of Sep- 
tember a year ago, although 20 per cent 
below the record total of September 
1920. 

For nine months of 1930 failures were 
20.7 per cent ahead of those of 1929 
while liabilities were 42.6 per cent 
larger. Compared with the hitherto peak 
year in total of failures. 1922, the pres- 
et year shows an increase of 3,9 per 
t^nt while the increase in 1930 over the 
hitherto peak year in liabilities, 1924, 
is 19.2 per cent. 

Reduced production of automobiles 
Was indicated for September- The best 
^timates are that the 223,046 cars and 
tnjcks turned out in August would not 
^ equalled, and that possibly the out- 
put would be about half that of October 



a year ago, which was 415.912 cars and 
trucks. If correct this points to a de- 
crease of 49 per cent from September 
a year ago, with the year's output 37 
per cent below 1929. 

Building— that is ordinary house, of- 
fice and store construction as opposed 
to big engineering projects, public road 
and other non-strictly building— did bet- 
ter in September. Thus 190 cities re- 
ported a gain of 6.5 per cent over Aug- 
ust while 21.8 per cent below September 
a year ago. This is interesting as sliow- 
ing the first gain shown in September 
over August building since 1917, Also 
this gain was not accounted for by New 



York City but was furnished by the 
middle Atlantic, central-western, north- 
western and Pacific and mountain state 
cities, TTie decrease in building from a 
y^r ago to October 1 was 45,2 r)er cent. 

Sted production in September fell 
7,3 per cent from August, and 36.7 per 
cent from September a year ago. It was 
the smallest output since September 
1924. For the year to date the decrease 
is 24.6 per cent- Pig iron production for 
September was also the lowest since 
September, 1924, falling 6.7 per cent 
from August and 34.8 per cent from 
September, 1929. The decline for the 
nine months of 1929 was 21.3 per cent. 



Business Indicators 



Latest month of 1910 and the Satne Month of 1929 and I92S 
Compared with the Same Month of 1927 



pTQducti&n and Mill Consnmptwn 

Pig Iron 

Sted Itiffots 

Oopper— Mine <U. S,) 

Zinc— Prinifjry 

Coal — Bi luminous . . . . , „ 

Petroleum 

Electrical Energy 

Cotton Consumption 

Automobilen 

Hubljcf Tire^ 

Cciii ent — Parti and 
Constructimt 

Contraqts Awarded — J6 States — Dollar Valuer 

Contracts Awarded — 36 States — Square Feet 
Lah<>r 

Factory Eniploynnriit (U. S,> F. R, B 

Factory Pay Roll (U. S.)— F. R. B. 

Wagei*— Per Capita (N. Y.) 
Travsp&Ftati&n 

Frciglit Car Loadings 

Gros!^ OpcratinfE Revenues 

Net Operating Income 
Trad t' — Do mes t k 

Bank Debits — New York City 

Bank Deliits- — Outside 

Bo!itne^H Failure?^Xuml>ef 

Bu5ineH» Fiiihires — Liabilit 

Department Stme Sales — F, R. B 

Five and Ten Cent Siore Sate?H--4 Ciiains 

Mail Order House Sales — 2 Houses 
Trade — Foreign 

Exports 

Imports 

SUfck Prices — 30 Indiislrials 
Stock Prices — ^20 Raitroads 
Number of Shares Traded 
Bond Prices^ 0 Bonds 
Value of Bondft Sold 
New Corporate Csipital I s«iieA— Domestic 
Interest Rates — Commcrcia! Paijcr* 4-6 Months 
IVht^ksah Pricei 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bradstreet's . . 

Fisbcr*s 



Rctaii Purehesinff P&wfr, July 1914— 100% 
Purcha*iin(r Power of the Retail DoHar 
Purchasing Power of the CTothin^ Dollar 
Purchasing Power of the FockI i!)oUar 
I*urch:ising Power of the Rent Dollar 

X Exclucleft Boston, Cleveland Oitcago. Lot Angele*, PkiladtJphia^ Deirdi, San Ffunctioj, 

*nd X'ew York 
* Preliminary-* 

PtepBTed for Nfifion'r Suttnrti by Generat Statittical BtvUiun. Wottern Electric Co. 
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Public Interest in Taxes 



(Continued from page 23) 
these problems is emphasized to the 
Committee as its knowledge of the size 
of the dty business grows, Detroit is 
confronted with budget requests of 187 
million dollars, an increase of 35 mil* 
lion dollars or 18 per cent over the cur- 
rent budget. The wide range of public 
services now being conducted by the 
city are financed by a tax of $20.65 per 
$1,000 on an assessed valuation of 
S3,681.000,000p bonds for S22,239,000. 
and carfares, water rates, and miscel- 
laneous revenues totalling $54,557,000. 
It has been pointed out that more than 
200 specific public services are being 
rendered. 

A chance for efficiency 

'TO OBTAIN a maximum of service 
with a minimum of taxes is, of course, 
the task of the Mayor and the Council 
This does not mean, however, that the 
citizens, as taxpayers, do not have a 
continuing interest in what public ser- 
vices are to be performed and what 
their cost will be. Until it can truly be 
said that there is no waste in the oper- 
ation of the several departments, and 
that the methods of administration can- 
not be improved, it is believed that the 
Mayor and City Council will welcome 
constructive suggestions seeking those 
ends, 

"The Committee believes that econ- 
omies in operation are always possible 
in any business. Doubtless, the oppor- 
tunity for reducing personnel and im- 
proving methods of administration in 
the business of the city is known to 
the department heads and other public 
officials, and economies can be effected 
when it is the will of these officials to 
have them made, 

"The acid t^t can be applied to many 
municipal functions: 'Are they neces- 
sary?' 'Will the lives or the property of 
citizens be jeopardized if these activi- 
ties are curtailed?' 'Where is the money 
coming from?' 

The Commitlee^s platform 

THE Committee submitted to the 
Mayor and the City Council as part of 
its first report the following policies: 

1< The Committee in principle believes 
there should be no increase in the net tax 
budget for 1930-1&31. 



2. The Committee in principle believes 
that there should be no capital expendi- 
tures which will result in a future in- 
creased load upon the tax budget, pend- 
ing the adoption of a long- term im- 
provement program. 

3. The Committee will prepare recommend- 
ations for a long-term improvement pro- 
gram, in which desirable public im- 
provements are coordinated with the 
city's ability to finance them, 

4. The Committee will take up during fu* 
tore months a consideration of specific 
financial problems and policies which 
confront the city, and from lime to time 
present to the Council its suggestions 
on these matters. 

The newspapers printed this report 
in detail Immediately the pa^iers began 
to receive letters which they printed in 
the columns devoted to expressions from 
the public. The reception of the first 
report by the public was gratifying. 
Editorial comments were frequent and 
pungent in the newspapers, and the 
Committee felt that it had won the con- 
fidaice of the public. Private reports 
from Council members indicated an at- 
titude somewhat different than was dis* 
played at the original meeting with the 
Committee. 

Detroit's form of government 

PARENTHETICALLY, it might be 
stated that Detroit has a simple system 
of city government. The nine members 
of the Council are elected at large every 
two years on a nonpartisan ballot. The 
only elective city officials outside the 
courts are the Mayor and Councilmen, 
and Detroit has what is commonly 
termed the mayor and council system 
of government with the entire executive 
responsibility placed on the Mayor with 
the Council as a legislative body. 

It is not hard to place resjxjnsibility 
properly in this form of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

After its first report, the Committee 
held a number of meetinp devoted to 
discussions of the budget as a whole. 
A portion of Its report made to the 
Mayor and the Council on February 
20 said: 

"In undertaking a study of the bud- 
get requests submitted by the depart- 
ments to the Mayor, the Committee 
was impressed by the substantial in* 
crease in the total amount as compared 
with the appropriations for the preced- 
ing year. As a matter of raiord, it is be- 



lieved worth while to submit a summary 
comparative statement: 

Total requests, 193CM93L .$186,915,943.80 
Total appropriations, 1929- 

1930 / 152,841,888. 26 

$34,074,055.54 

"The amount of increased requests 
over the appropriations for the current 
year, therefore, is 22 per cent— with no 
reported increase in the total of as- 
sessed property which will be called 
upon to pay the cost. 

"Further, this total does not include 
the supplemental items which were 
filed with the Controller's Office and 
Budget Director after February' 4. These 
items total S2 J 14,936.04, and must be 
considered by the Council in its study 
of the budget the same as if originally 
included. 

Breaking down the budget 

"ANALYSIS of the total budget of 
$186,915,943.80 discloses that depart- 
mental earnings and credits are esti- 
mated to be $52,849,422.50. The bal- 
ance, $134,066,521.30, would be financed 
by taxes and bonds. 

"The Controller estimates that, of 
this last amount, $41,540,121.03 might 
be financed through the issuance of 
bonds, leaving a balance of $92,526.- 
400.27 for tax levy. 

"This estimate, if not reduced, would 
require a tax rate of $25.13 upon the 
basis of the present total assessment, an 
increase of $4.48 over last year's levy. 
This rate does not include supplemental 
items which may be submitted on or 
before March 1. 

"The Committee is impressed by the 
fact that, were the City during the 
forthcoming year merely to continue its 
present public services with no exten- 
sions whatsoever, there would still be 
added costs which cannot be avoided. 
Among these are; 

Increased mandatory require- 
ments for interest and retirement 

of public debt $2,098,934 

Increase in salary rates of 400 
policemen, who automatically 
go from the probationary^ rate to 
the full salary rate of patrol- 
men 393,000 

A decrease in general fund reve- 
nues by reason of a credit last 
year of the unexpended balance in 

street opening fund ...... 2,000,000 

A refund to the Dodge Estate 
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Again! Better Lighting Reduces 
Costs . . . This Time in the Motion 



Picture Industry 



HREE years ago^ when the motion pleture 
producing companies at Hollywood sought to wi|*e 
<^ut the inefTteieneies then eadstmg in studioopera- 
lion, they naturally turned their attention first 
to light. For just as light is the chief tool in every 
^ to re 9 oilice and factory, so is light the chief tool 
to efficient picture making. 

Working hi cloj^e cooperation with the lighting 
^^gineefi^ attached to the Pacific Divit^ion of the 
National I ^anip Works of General Electric Com- 
pany at Oakland, these studio experts achieved 
their purpos^c in short order. In adopting the rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Paeifie Division 
engineers, *'Kleig-eye" vanii^liefli picture quality 
^ettt up; production costs came down — almost 
*>vcr night. 

And recently when eoh*r and sound entered 
'Motion pictures^ bringing knotty problem^i in 
lighting, again did the engineers of the Paeifie 
I^i vision quickly and satisfactorily fulfill the ex- 
^etiiig needs of studio executives, S|>ccial lamps 
appeared to meet the need for light in the com- 
plex process of filming sound and reprotlucing it 
**gain in the theater- 

So quickly was this service furnished I lolly wood 
Studios that eight of ten pictures judgi^ to be 





the best in 1929 in a nation- wide poll conducted 
among impartial critics were filmed under in- 
candescent lighting. 

The ftame valuable service which the National 
I^mp Works has rendered to the two and a half 
billion dollar motion picture industry, without 
cost, is available to you no matter how large or 
small your lighting problem may be* Engineers 
of broad experience are f^tationini ail over the 
country, ready to make a personal survey and 
submit lighting recommendations without cost 
or obligation. Write to National Lamp ^'orks 
of General Electric Com|iany, Nela Park^ Qeve- 
laud, Ohio, 



J©if» yi in the Gvn*nil CJ^ctrrc Pfogrom, Irroodcait wvry SofevircJoy •v^ntng on o Natlon-wid* N. B. C, NelwofL 

GENERAL,^ELECTR1C 



MAZDA«^LAMPS 



fr/ini zi'titi'tiij tif NArioifAL IJkUf Wohi^s tsf Gem£«al EhiCTWW CimrASY phasf mtaium Nmiiaa't Buxiwt: 
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A CRANE FOR EVERY HANDLING NEED 




T 



HE best locomotive and 



crawler cranes are not built to meet a 



price but rather to meet their users' 
most exacting demands. 



Because Industrial Brown- 



hoist builds its cranes the latter way, there 
are thousands more of them in service than 
any other make. 



Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 




General Offices 



Cleveland, Ohio 



Diitriot Office*: N«w York, Philudelpbia, Chicago, PittKburfih, Detroit, 

New Orteaaa, 3an FrBnciioo, Cleveland 
PUntt: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland; Industrial Uiviglon, Bay City, 
MichiAao; Biyria Foandry Uiviaion, Klyria, Ohio 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 



When ttrititta ta IiiDt'STiitAL BtowwwoiaT Con*OtATfos( f/ftfi^ m^itian Niition*t BuHneiM 



for taxes illegaily collected at an 

earlier date , , . 681.103 

Excess of deficit items to be 
financed over nimilar items fi- 
nanced In the current year, at 

least , . , ZSm.OOO 

Additional requirements for gen- 
eral pension systems approved 

by liie voters 127,344 

Because of increased number of 
pupils in school and new schools 
opened, some portion of the in- 
cr^se in public school main- 
tenance requests over the amount 
authorised hsi year 2,884,867 

**In addition to these specific items 
are such further expenditures as the 
new traffic court, authorized by law, 
the maintenance of new street lights, 
installed in accordance with the author- 
ization last year, of $2,500,000 for the 
additional street -lighting program, the 
maintenance of an increased mileage of 
paved streets* and so on. 

*The total of these items is probably 
not less than nine million dollars, which 
on the present assessed valuation, will 
mean an increase in the tax rate of 
$2.44. 

"One possible offset to these expendi- 
tures is an increase in revenue from 
other sources than taxes. 

"It is suggested that every depart- 
ment having earnings of any kind should 
make the most careful estimates pos* 
sible, that revenues irom this source 
be fully availed of, to the relief of 
general taxi^" 

Saddening to city eniployees 

AFTER an analysis of the budget from 
the point of view of the various depart- 
ments» the Committee laid down another 
principle which was not so popular with 
job holders of the city, but which met 
with the hearty response from the tax- 
payers. It was; 

**The Committee believes there should 
be no increases in salaries of city em- 
ployees during the coming fiscal year." 

The Council adliered to this recom- 
mendation throughout its consideration 
of the budget. That policy was based 
on the general industrial situation 
throughout the country and on the addi- 
tional fact that a great many taxpayers 
themselves were out of work and could 
look forward to no increases in their 
wages or salaries. 

Building requests disapproved 

DR. UPSON and Mr, Rightor made an 
exhaustive analysis of various lands 
for the benefit of the Mayor and the 
Council, showing the percentage of 
increases and for what purposes the 
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SEE AND TEST THIS MODERN TfiUCK , , . ITS BRAKES, 
FULLFiOATING REAR AXLE, 48-HORSEPOWER TRUCK 
ENGJNE, 4- SPEED TRANSMISSION AND MANY OTHER 
FEATURES- SELECT IT COMPLETE WITH STANDARD 
OR SPEGAL BODY TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 




MODERN, LONG WEARING, CAST BRAKE DRUMS— 14' DIAMETER 



Compare the internal 
hydraulic brakes on the 

1/2 ton 



THESE SAFE, SURE, EASILY-AP- 
PLIED BRAKES ARE INTERNAL- 
EXPANDING AND THEREFORE 
WEATHERPROOF . . . THEY ARE 
SELF- EQUALIZING AND THUS 
EXERT UNIFORM BRAKING ON 
ALL WHEELS. THEY ARE LESS 
COMPLICATED . . . THEY ARE 
EASY TO ADJUST . . . THEY 
PROVIDE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE LONG LIFE 
OF THIS EXCEPTIONAL TRUCK. 




TRUCK 




F. 0. fi- DETROIT 



DUAL ffCAA WHatS AT BUQHT EXTHA COST 



^ODGE TRUCKS RANGE IN PAYLOAO CAPACITliS FROM 1,200 TO 11,179 POUNDS 



Whrn I'ititin^ a Do^£ TiitfK dealer phase mt^xtion Kutimi'i Busmen 
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iS our saving in 
Floor space with 
Louisville Dryers 




In 15 months 
the insiallation 
paid for itself' 

^^^^^^L ^'YHH^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ saving in floor space ia 

^^^^^^^ ijV^^K lull one of many advantages. 

^^^^^^^^ 4 BB Labor, fuel and power easts are 

^ii^^l^^ ■ often cut as much as 40^ to 80^. 

^^^^^^ ^ It is economies like these that 

have induced more than 1,000 dif- 
ferent planU in scores of different industries to change to Louisville 
Dryers* Many of these formerly believed a rotary dryer could not 
l>e adapted to their products, Louisville etjuipment also eliminates 
delays and interruptions in production* Dried materials are delivered 
continuously and automatically as fast as needed without costly 
trucking or rehandllni;* The entire 



etjuipment is often paid for ia 12 to 18 
months out of actual savings effected. 

A Louisville Survey 
Costs You Nothing 

Why not have y'^ur requirements care- 
fully surveyed l>y competent Drying 
Engineers? We offer you this service 
and the benefit of our 40 years of suc- 
cessful experience in this field without 
charge. Conclusions will be given in 
detail and in writing — figures that pre- 
sent dependable, accurate estimates in 
doUars and cents* Write now for all the 
facts and complete descriptive catalog. 
Correspondence invited* 

A LouhiiUe Dryer Never Cost Any 



5 Possibilities 

in Cost Reduction 

1 Cut you r f iif i hi pi^<miljl y 
froni oiie-lhitd la Qae-bnir* 

^ Cut dowti itiQ nitmb«^r of 
** » t ten iJ ji tilN — ^iti thnny 
tn^ljitiefji to purt ttai« fur 

D Sav^s $Q% lo 7S % of viilu- 
^ II hie UDar spikofl for oLhcr 

S[>oc4 up firexliiclinn hy 
^ tiffariiiiiir ii nhitrsmiptKil 

c.i^iiimuiMiA deli very of liritttl 
C And — i^ivRyuiir^iiilf uli«t.lttr 



Buyer Anything 



Incioritor'tited 

4SS Baxt«r Avenue^ Ixmlftville, Kenttiefcr 



increases were added. Requests for new 
buildings amounting to millions were 
wiped out in the Committee's recom- 
mendations. 

The Committee met two afternoons 
each week from February until the end 
of May. The secretaries and managers 
of the organizations with which Com- 
! mittee members were connected attended 
' all meetings and upon them devolved 
a great deal of the detail work- 
Business men learn a lesson 

THE study of the budget was itself a 
revelation to these business men. Most 
of them had no specific knowledge of 
w^hat the city was spending and what it 
w^as getting for its money. Many busi- 
ness men were astonished at the* city s 
activities, all of which had been re- 
quested by substantial groups of citizens 
at some time or other. Some of these 
men had been members of delegations 
that had asked the Council for addition- 
al appropriations for civic activities. It 
had never occurred to them before to 
request the curtailment of the cost of 
city activities. 

Some members of the Committee, 
members of boards or commissions con- 
cerned with the management of city in- 
stitutions, had asked increased appro- 
priations for their particular functions. 

The education of these gentlemen 
was well worth while. 

More important, however, was the 
general education of the taxpayers. The 
newspapers published extended accounts 
of all the discussions of budget items* 
The Committee invited the Budget Di- 
rector to explain the various requests. 

Lowest tax rate in a decade 

TIIE climax of the Committee's effort 
was recorded in the newspapers of June 
16. One newspaper saidr 

"Tliis year s tax rate in Detroit will 
be the lowest figure since 1919. Last 
year s rate was $20.65 per thousand. 
This year's rate, employees in the as- 
sessor's office said# may go as low as 
S20.ia" 

Actually, the rate was $20.15; a sav- 
ing of 50 cents per thousand dollars of 
valuation of all the real and personal 
property in the city* 

The total assessed value of all assess- 
able city property was fixed at $3,781,- 
781,000, 

If it had not been for Mn Stone's 
**If I were King" speech, the tax rate 
would unquestionably have been $25.50* 
So, the value to Detroit taxpayers was, 
in round numbers* 20 million dollars. 
Not a bad income for one speech. 



AC HI. vr.il Y Co g Ikc. pUsii^ mfnium Satitfti's Buiincss 
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BAKELITE SURVEYS A NATION'S INDUSTRIES 








ELECTRICAL 



Lightening the toil, qnd lengthening 
the doys of man, h the boon that 
electricity confers upon civiiizotion. 
Generated in thousands of Central 
Stations, distributed over tens of 
thousands of miles of wire, electric- 
ity furntshes the power for those 
millions of lamps, motors, machines 
and oppliances used In factory, 
office and home. 

From generotion to utilisation the 
flow of elecfric current must be 
guided ond controlled. It is in pre- 
venting current leokoge, in protect* 
ing electricol equipment ond those 
who use it^ that Bakelile tnsutotions 

NEXT MONTH GIFT 



are serving the electrical Industry 
and the public, 

Sokelite Varnish is used for insula^ 
ing giont generators in numerous 
power stations, and for midget gen- 
erotors on outomobiles, Bokelite 
Laminated is used for orC'Over baf- 
fles on switch boards, for bushings 
on high tension circuit breakers^ and 
for insulating thousands of differenf 
electricol appliances and devkes. 
Bokelite Molded, because of its frne 
cppearance, ond high insuloting 
value, is used for countless electri- 
cal oppliances in daily use, a very 
few of which ore shown here. 

AND ART WARES 



U li iold \n an fnduttrior moHdn picture f^lm thdwing th« vdHout ifdg*i in ihu mdnufacturfl 
of &okefil« Moftriokj and ths fabrica^idn of 6iiiih«d pfoducfs. A Kvo-r»l ptini on itondi^rd 
widrh nofV'Enflommabb stock wUI b« l<K3n«d free of charge* Write for copy of &ookl«r 42M, 

BAKELITE CORPOItATION 

247 Pork Av«ttu«, New York, H. Y, Chicago Officot 635 W, 72ad Stwt 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dyfrirfn St., Toronlo. Onu 



BAKELITE 




THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 






li'kt-n ttrriiing t& Bakeuti Co*fdiATm!f pJfot^ mi£nthn Kalhsn'* Umiwrji 
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Mont/is Old 
^dayi 

Tomorrow fie is going to keep an appointment with his 
docwr made the day the baby was borm 




rvK>uNG mothers of this generation Uttle 
reali^ the heartaches and anxieties their 
grandmothers suffered in rearing their children. 
Forty years ago diphtheria killed six times as 
many babies as it does today. People 
were helpless when diphtheria epidemics 
raged. Then there was neither anti-toxin 
to help fight the disease, nor toxin- , 
antitoxin (or toxoid) to prevent it 

Nowadays, the disease has almost dis^ 
appeared in communities where people 
have orgam'^ed campaigns to educate 
and persuade every mother to have her 
baby inoculated against diphtheria at 
the age of six months. Nevertheless, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, about 8,000 children died 
last year from this one cause. They had 
not been protected as they might have 
been. 

Lnmunization is a very simple matter — 
painless and safe. But the inoculation 
of your baby should not be delayed. 



More than half of all deatln from diphdueria 
occur among children between the ages of six 
months and five years. A striking contrast is 
presented by comparison of the deathrates from 
diphtheria in two groups of represent- 
■ ative American cities* For the past three 

/ years the first group has carried on an 

j^w.^^ intensive campaign to immunise all 
children against diphdieria and has de^ 
creased its deathrate 33%. During the 
same period the second group of cities 
has been less aggressive and has had an 
increase of 9%. 

fJ5':^ Protection can be given your baby 
whether or not you live in a city or a 
^ part of the country which has a danger^ 
> ^ • fi ous diphtheria deathrate. Take him to 
- ^-^ your doctor and you will be spared one 
anxiety from which past generations 
were never free, 

MetropoHtan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail free, its booklet. 
Diphtheria is Preventable". Address 
Booklet Department iijO'U, 



Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H. Ecker, Peesibenx ^ One Madison Ave,, New York, ¥. 

Wh^ writing to MxTsoroLtTAM Lfre iKitm^xcs Comfakv ptmit mention Nathn's BmiimMs 



Trade Follows the Dollar 

By PAUL H. HAVWARD 

A«$ocrdte Editor, NATJON'S BUSINESS 



IT HAS been said that trade Fol- 
lows the flag. Today, however^ in 
the view of Dr. Machado, Brazilian 
financier, our trade with South 
America depends upon the Ameri- 
can doilar, as personified by the 
American banker. More of our 
bantcs are needed in South America, 
he declares in this frank interview 



SOUTH AnuTican markets have 
attracted many manufacturers 
in the United States— our ex- 
ports there last year totalled 
$539,344,000— but there is am- 
ple room for still further expansion of our 
trade in that field. The potentialities of 
these South American markets— natural 
outlets for our goods— are receiving 
especially critical study by American 
interests just now, for tlie importance of 
^ports as a balance wheel of prosperity 
is becoming increasingly recognized. 

How, tlien, can these potentialities 
^ realized? Let us turn for an answer 
to a leading banker and business man 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, Dr. Decio de 
Paula-Machado. As he sees it, we can 
increase our exports to his own and 
neighboring countries simply by im- 
proving and expanding our American 
banking facilities there. This improve* 
nient and expansion he visions as taking 
place through the medium of branch 
l^nks, established in leading South 
American cities. 

"We need more of your American 
banks/* he told me while in Washington 
recently as the Brazilian representative 
St the Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, held at the Pan American 
Union. "Vour American business needs 
banks there, too. Now we have 
only one American bank functioning 
in Brazil, as compared with 16 banks 
«f other countries and five leading na* 
tive institutions. 




Dr, Decio dc Paula-Machado 

'*As a banker and business man my- 
self"— Dr. Machado is founder of the 
Northwestern Bank of Sao Paulo, and 
president of the Union of Fruit Ex- 
porters of Brazil— "I feel that I may 
perhaps make some helpful suggestions 
to Americans interested in development 
of their business in South America. 

Banks shotild cooperate 

'THE banking field in my own country 
is a fertile one, one that promises good 
profits with entire safety to capital. 
American banks can come there with 
every prospect of successful operation, 
especially so if they come extending the 
hand of cooperation. 

"How can they do this? I will outline 
what 1 think is a practical plan. Ameri- 
can banks, establishing branches, might 
provide 75 per cent of the capital, sell- 
ing shares to provide the remaining 25 
per cent to Brazilians. This would give 
Brazilians a feeling that the institution 
is partly theirs rather than an utterly 
foreign institution doing business with 
them only for the profit that can be 
wrung (rum the country. 



"In addition these banks 
should make every effort to 
man their offices with native 
personnel. Few of the foreign 
banks already established in 
Brazil do this, a fact that is a 
decided handicap to them in 
developing their busine^es, for 
it is only natural that a people 
should prefer to deal with their 
own countrymen, men who un- 
derstand their feelings, their 
temperaments, their likes and 
dislikes. 

Commercial departments 

"AMERICAN banks could 
well afford to establish their 
branches under the manager- 
ship of native executives, with 
North Americans as subman- 
agers to aid and assist. The 
establishment of commercial 
departments would be a posi- 
tive aid to the development of imports 
from the United States. 

**For instancy the head of such a 
commercial department would go to a 
Brazilian business man. He knows this 
business man well, has had a long ac- 
quaintance with him— and friendship, 
you know, counts much in the business 
life of our people. 

*'He says to this business man, *Look, 
Seilor, you are in the market for so 
much of this. Why not give our client, 
the So and So Company of the United 
States, a try?* 

" *But,' objects the Brazilian bosine^ 
man, 'I have never bought from them. 
The goods I am now getting elsewhere 
are excellent in quality, well packed and 
crated/ 

*0h,* counters his friend, *but this 
American company will give you ser- 
vice as good, and probably better. At 
least try them once/ 

" 'Well/ accedes the other, 'since you 
are a friend of mine I will give them an 
order/ 

"And so," continued Dr. Machado, 
"another outlet for American goodn is 
provided. These commercial depart* 
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Industry's Mainstay 
^and yours 

Few realize how the individual , as well as in- 
dustry, is dependent upon wire rope — the great 
flexible "handler" of practically everything. 

The illustration shows a great slab of concrete 
bridge flooring being lifted onto a freight car. 

All the material in a niodern skyscraper is 
handled with wire rope — in the "raw;** in ship- 
ping; in the actual building erection- 
Oil wells are drilled with wire rope; mines are 
mined and quarries quarried with it* Your 
furniture and the evening newspaper both 
originated in logs taken from the forests with 
wire rope. 

Teil&w Sirand Wire Rope will usually found wh<fe 
real stamina is demanded* Not mere strength, but 
strength ao mcely balance d with elasncity, flexibility 
and resist£ince to the crystaJIistifig efFect of vibriJtion, 
that long life under severest conditions is assured- 
One itrand of yeihm distinguishes this high quality rope 
from all others. 

Broderiek & Bascom Rope Co. 
St. Loujg, Mo^ 

^^itrrn Ogle* mtt Wm^^hnuitt: 6* WashlrtHtfiTi SiPi»rtp ttirfe, R 1\ 

S«itUt Old Fonland, Or«. SI. I«"til< aiul j^rAtittr 

ititnufitrtvaa nathinff b«f wire rop« for m^r half « ceniuru, 

YeHow Strai 

WIRE ROPE 



Aerial Wire 
Hope Tmm- 
ways* designed 
by this com- 
puny have 
feiilurp<< thai 

ntimiral oper- 



ments would serve a larger usefulness, 
however. They would offer the smaller 
manufacturers of the United States 
means of contact with our rich mar- 
kets, 

"Manufacturers who cannot afford 
to send salesmen to our shores could be 
represented by these banks. They would 
have trained men on the ground, in 
close touch with the needs and desires 
of the business cominunity. They would 
represent several dozen United States 
manufacturers in various lines. Profit- 
able and pleasant business relations 

)uld ensue." 

Visions gteat credit union 

DR, MACHADO is both progressive 
and adventurous—flying to the Wash- 
ington meeting, his plane rode out the 
hurricane that ravished Santo Domingo 
—and hence he has some rather bold 
ideas concerning banking. Much inter- 
ested in the subject of rural credits, he 
inquired: 

*'Why not a Pan-American credit 
union, designed to develop the vast agri- 
cultural resources of South American 
countries? A new idea, yes — but one 
that could be developed along entirely 
practical lines. 

"Capital is the great need of agricul- 
ture with us. Why not, then, arrange a 
system whereby correspondent banks 
could arrange proper rural credits? A 
South American plantation owner re- 
quiring a loan would go to his bank. 
He would offer ample security; the 
bank, through its connections, would be 
able to provide him with the capita! he 
sought. 

"The security he offered, under the 
plan, would be in the form of a readily 
negotiable instrument (a pjmdbnel, or 
mortgage letter as we would call it) 
and subject to liberal discounts. In 
Brazil, I might say here, ten per cent is 
a conservative rate of interest. Thus 
would be built up a credit network 
throughout the Americas, making for 
increased trade and goodwill between 
the two continents. 

A purely American system 

"UNDERSTAND, it is not an interna- 
tional credit system I vision — that is, 
an arrangement as between Europe and 
the Americas. The two Americas have 
ample room and opportunity to work 
as between themselves/' 

Additional details of his plan together 
with several concrete suggestions, it may 
be said here, were later outlined to the 
Inter-American Conference by Dr. 
Machado, He proposed a Pan-Ameri- 
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5MDKE ♦ ♦ ♦ 
5IDM OF 
PREVEMTABLE 

WASTE 



SMOKE pouring from any chimney is 
a sign of wasting fuel dollars that 
may cost you as much as 25% of your 
coal bill. 

Smoke can easily be prevented. We 
recommend for homes anywhere, better 
Pennsylvania hard coal — clean, smoke- 
less, long-burning, safe and economical. 

Thus eliminating the waste from smoke, 
not only do you save money, but you help 
save your community from the high costs 
of dirt and disease caused by polluted air. 

Plan now, before cold weather puts a 
heavy burden on your heating plant, to 
eliminate the cost of smoke and the annoy- 
ance of dirty fuels. Your coal merchant 
has Famous Reading Anthracite, That Better 
Pennsylvania Hard Coal, or can get it. 



REAiUNG 



THAT 



THE FKILADELPHIA AND HCAtllNG 
COAL AND IRON CO MP ANY 



f BEIfER PE^^SYLVAMIA 
HARD COAL 
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s the Reserve 

in Your Balance Sheet 
that its name implies? 



THE word "R^erve*' occurs in the bakoce shem of 
many corporations. It suggests that assets have been set 
aside for some purpose — and, in an accounting seme, 
they doubtless have. 

But closer examination often brings out the hex chat 
then has hnn m actual segregation of assets such as umJJsm'e 
the purpose /qt which (he Reserve wa^ mm 'maily tstablished. 

Reserves for Contingencjes, Depreciation, Expansion, or 
any other purposes, are really effective only if they represent 
liquid resources that have been set aside and held for the 
purpose named. Reserve capital which can be relied upon 
to tide a company over a crisis, or which will enable the 
company to seize an opportunity when it arises, must be in 
available fofm.Sucha reserve cannot represent a proportion- 
ate interest in a factory buiiding or a plot of vacant ground 
— for neither of these types of property can ordinarily be 
converred into cash with the dispatch necessary for the pur- 
pose intended. Nor should it represent working capital 
that is needed in the ordinary conduct of the business. 

The experience of many corporations has indicated the 
dependable clwacter of fixed mcome baring obhgations 
for reserve purposes— particulatly when they have been 
carefully chosen with reference to the nature and puqK>se 
of the reserve, 

Our experience and judgment will gladly be pkced at the 
disposal of business concerns which find diemselves con- 
fronted with reserve investraent problems. The size of the 
business makes no difference, and consultation involves no 
obligation, A simple and interest i ng discussion of reserve in- 
vestments will be found in our book Let, "Business Reserves," 
a copy of which will gladly be sent without charge to any 
one requesting it on his business letcer^head. 

HALSEY, STUART fit CO. 

I neon FO A JiTKD 

CHICAGO, a 01 So, La Solle St NEW YORK, 35 Wall St, 

AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CJTIES 

THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE 
THAN ENTERTAIN 

£v«ry Wednviday svening you may fncreat* your 
kri9wle<j9e of toumd invett^1vn^ by fiitening to rha 
Old Counsellor on lh« Holsey^ Sfuort & Co- pro- 
grom. * &roadca*t over o Cooil *a Cooif nvlwofk 
of 37 itatiotis auocio^ad wilK th« National Iroadcoiting Company. 
* Mwik by iym phony orch«itro, 

9 P.M. Eoitvrn Sfondafd Tint* 7 P. M. Mounfoin Srofidord Tfm* 

a P. M. C«ntroj Standard Tim* d P. M . Pa ei flc Sta ndord Timo 




BONDS TO FJT THE JNVESTOR 



can Agricultural Bank, with headquarters 
in New York City and with branches 
tn the various Latin- American countries 
which would conduct actual negotia- 
tions with growers there. A capitaliza- 
tion of S50,000,000 was tentatively sug- 
gested. 

Private interests in Brazil, Dr. 
Machado said, are ready to advance 
$15,000,000 toward the establishment 
of a bank of this kind. 

The Conference adopted a resolution 
embodying his idea, and he and four 
other delegates were named on a techni* 
cal committee which was charged with 
formulation of the basis of a plan for 
establishment of the banking institution. 
The resolution further proposed a 
capital of $20,000,000 for the bank, this 
to be increased at the will of the di- 
rectors* 

Brazil feels business trend 

DISCUSSING general business condi^ 
tions in his country, Dr. Machado told 
me that Brazil is feeling the interna- 
tional hesitancy of business and is suf- 
fering from overjjroduction and low 
coffee prices. And coffee is a vital crop, 
as it means 80 per cent of Brazil's ex- 
port trade. 

*'Bat things will change/' he declared. 
"Offer and demand will meet again, 
prices being now under cost and older 
or less profitable plantations having to 
be abandoned. Cheap labor and the 
medianization of our plantations, to- 
gether with other means of reducing the 
overhead, will readjust conditions. 

Better coffee at lower price 

"BRAZIL/' he spoke with enthusiasm, 
"is the country to produce coffee. We 
produce more, we produce cheaper, and 
now we are engaged in producing better, 
so as to get reasonable prices. Quality is 
our aim, quality and satisfactory prices* 
prii^s that will enable everybody every- 
where to use coffee. 

"Our coffee valorization plan proved 
expensive/* he said, commenting on his 
government's attempt to sustain coffee 
prices in the world market and the en- 
suing collapse of those prices. "It cost 
us about $900,000,000, at an approxi- 
mate guess — a sum which would take 
one to the theater once or twice—but 
it is by these lessons that we progress. 

*'A new plan which is now being 
worked out, one which is based on rea- 
son, we hope will bring conditions back 
to normal We will allow the natural 
laws to function, the inefficient producer 
will be eliminated and overproduction 
curbed/' 
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, BUSINESS that has lived and flourished 
over 178 years must have much to recom- 
mend it* 

But the appeal of the mutual plan of insur- 
ance to the modern business man goes far 
beyond mere age. 

The very essence of mutual insurance is 
economy in operation, prevention of loss and 
a return to the policyholder of the unused part 
of his premium. 

Mutual casualty companies charge no 
higher premium rates than other insurance 
carriers for workmen's compensation, automo- 
bile or the other forms of casualty insurance. 

Yet the companies listed on this page are 
able to return millions of dollars in dividends 



F(>rMng a cruk on $hi Mohawk Trail 
in 1 800^ — -iV ///*// year mutual insuf^ 
ma was ainady h^/f a anturj old, 

to their policyholders every year; to the 
individual policyholder a substantial part of 
his premium. 

For any casualty risk mutual insurance 
offers sound protection — a definite saving. 

An interesting booklet is available on re- 
quest. Address Mutual Casualty Insurance, 
Koom 2 20 1 J 180 North Michigan Avenucj 
Chicago, Illinois, 



MUTUAL FKOTECTJOK U AVAILABLE 

FOIL THEiK CASUALTY UlSKSS 

Acddmt Llahiiitf (ail firm) 

.-iutsms^iii fall firmt} Fl&ti GUst 




Mutual casualty insurance 

^tu Old Lint Liial HatrvM Cmp^m Art MtmS^t c/ 
National AtiociATiaM Mvr^Ah Caivaltt CaurAKUi snd Amiucak MuTtiAL ALLtAwci 
AJtliNt Maratk Llabllicf Intiiruct Cii-, ^rm r»ri Citfi Amerieifi MttTual LkblUtir Ibtemue Co*, fitirtR, Ma$t.i Buildcn MticuaL CmiuAltf Ca^ Mtdtt^ 9f^$^ CvatMl Muttiftl 

^e^, Sii£aU^ A'. r,f Fedf ml Muiuftl LlibiUij JiiiunACe Ca., Bititm^ M^n./ KurJirire MatDAl CusfJtf Co*, ttttitmt t*int^ tfn.i Imttboitt Mcitu&l Indcmntir I ntufm&cc Cd. , AW r«rJ 
^^*ff Htn^tiQwn Mutual Iniuriiftee Co.,/<tMrj(min« M. T,i Liberty Muiuii Imannct Co,,i«4itii, M**f^i Lutnberractii Mutail CA»uiit^ Ca., Ckitmt*, tU.i (AimtrlciA) LeunNrm^n* 
^laitta] Cuuiltf of lllJaoSi, Nft« T*rk C;i:r/ MtKbinti MuiUHl Ciiumliy Cd., Iw/k/i, }i, f-r UlcbltiQ MttliiJil i.itliElUr C^.^ DttrHt, Mitt,,' Mututl Ciiualty taninnct Co,, 
Ttri €Uff Tciflt fmployen ItiiurtiiEc Aiwcittkin, D^iUt^ Ttjrai/ U4 S» Mutail LUbllity lflwiri&c« Co., t^imft M*n*f UiLt* Uutiiil lamfHBCt Cs^, Ufk«, S'. 
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THE DOORWAY OF AMERICA'S FREIGHT ELEVATOR TRAFFIC 





PEELLE 

FREIGHT ELEVATOR 



IMI 




I a bo r. « * push . * . pull « . . lift . , 4 low9r 
, . . burdens take loll of brawn< Human 
energy once cheapest is now the mosf 
costly. The development of Industry has 
paralleled the lessening of labor. In the 
field of vertical trans portatioHt Peelle 
Doors have elfmlndfed the drag of physi- 
cal effort. Providing automatic ease of 
entrance and exit at the shaftway, they 
have replaced brawn with an electric 
button, muscles with motors. Motorized — 
at a finger-touch — they link floor to floor 
In a smooth^ swift, safe road for men and 
freight. Write for catalog, or consult our 
engineers* 

THE PEELLE COMPANV. Smeklyn. Ntw YarK 
BoatDn. Ch^cagoH Ctcvnlqnd, PhFli(ff l^liia^ J^tlinti ttlif 30 
eidrr cHlvq. In Cartida: TdrnTiio and HnmUton. Qittikrie 



JOSLIN'S 

£CLMf»S£ 

TIME STAMP^ 



Greatest Value 
Ever Offered! 

Th« Stamp witli a MBimryl 

Durable - El¥(c£«itt - I.Jdhtwel^c 

Contenl?nt< Attf active 
itcmnJ* timir. ddir and «4Jvrr iljuiit an 

ui4 fMowf «HTas«Miikiiii?f4 tormi aod o(b«r rautbse FMordL 

f«t3CM-ii. Dojc-praiJ^ iiklHl<itliiuil cats ^oioct* bceuriiF cfoek, 
"LoMM a Uf«ujiii& Frioed av ohUf Ist.^^a each. 

City 



This Year's Roil Cal 
of the Red Cross 



A 




,MERICA*S largest organisation, 
in point of membeiship, will 
ask some 4,130,000 persons to 
contribute their annual dues, and wil! 
invite millions more to become members 
this Armistice Day. 

This organization is the American 
Red Cross, and its annual roll call, 
which will close on Thanksgiving Day, 
will be conducted through its 16,200 
chapters and branches. 

This year*s roll call must—if the Red 
Cross is to continue to meet its responsi- 
bilities as it has in the past- — be produc- 
tive of a large increase in its already 
vast membership. Those responsibilities, 
as outlined in the organization s con- 
gressional charter, are to "furnish vol- 
unteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies in time of war , . , act in matters 
of voluntary relief and in accord with 
the military and naval authorities as a 
medium of communication between the 
jieople of the United States of America 
and their Army and Navy . . . continue 
and carry on a system of national and 
international relief in time of peace and 
apply the same in mitigating the suffer- 
ings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, 
flood , • - and to devise and carry on 
measures for preventing the same.'* 

Disasters strike more people 

AS tlie nation has grown, so have 
grown the needs which the Red Cross 
is peculiarly adapted to meet. So too 
have grown the costs of these ser^-'ices. 
Another outgrowth of our increasing 
population is that disaster^ when it 
strikes, affects hundreds now where once 
it would have touched but tens, 

A succession of such disasters has 
caused the Red Cross to expend an aver- 
age of approximately $850,000 per 
annum for the past seven years from its 
general funds— and this in addition to 
the special contributions made by the 
American public. Likewise reserves, set 
aside at the close of the World War to 
provide for ix)st-w^ar commitments, 
liave been exhausted, save for a balance 
held out for work of ex-service men. 
Since the organizations revenue, 
aside from this reserve, are dependent 
upon the national body's share of mem- 
I bership dues (50 cents for each member 
enrolled), interest on invested funds, 
and restricted contributions for special 
purposes, such as disaster relief, the im* 
' jx)rtance of the roll call is apparent. 
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Squeezing out 110 feet of >245 inch lead wire every minute is an easy job for this 1350 ton 
lead extrusion press, operated hydraulically (city water power). We are making presses of j 
every type— light and heavy duty^ — for manufacturers who know the economy of sound 
engineering and perfect adaptotion of a mochine to its job. If you ore considering the pur-| 

chase of a press, let us give you our figures— you'll be interested. 

Scoff Foundry, Reading Iron Company, Reading, Penno. 
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TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 

By PAUL H. HAVWARD 



THE forthcoming White House 
Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, calied by Presi- 
dent Hoover, is a worthy under- 
taking, says Painl, Oil mid 
Chemkal Review, but rather doubts 
that the meetinc: will be of much avail. 
Statistics are cited, indicating that of 
the dgbt million boys between 14 and 20 
engaged in industr>% three out of four 
are raisfits in their occupations. A sub- 
committee of the Conference, it is 
stated, 

is to dctennine what is being done and 
^hat should be done ta end the misinaUng 
of the >'outh and the job. . . . 

One wonders, though, if such investiga^ 
tions can, in the present age in America, 
be complei'ed rapidly enough to accomplish 
the help that their proponents aitn to give 
and by what proceiis of reasoning any man 
or get of men might be able to determine 
when a boy was rightfully placed 

Who can say that boys who jump hither 
and thither at opportunities they think 
they see are not in the process of being 
educated just as much as when in school or 
that such experknce is not helpful to them 
and to industr>* on the whole? 

American industry has forged far ahead 
in the kst century and not a few of its 
leaders are men who found themselves after 
trying out the jobs that were available to 
them. 




♦ The World Must Be Told 

^THERE is a moral appended to this 
tale by J. Philip Bird, in the Manufac- 
lurets* Association Buiktin, but it's so 
obvious well let the reader write it for 
himself: 

Once upon a time Ibn Tetlem and 
Mehmet Ah Dullam, two of Bagdad *5 manu- 
facturers of mousetraps^ met in the Grand 
Bazaar. One was a cheery, well4edp pros- 
peroua and happy citizen* The other was 
dour, cadaverous and woe-begone Said 
Dullam, the dour: 

"Friend, tell me, how is it that, although 
your faaor>' is in the woods, cuatomers 



have worn a path to your door; while I, 
who make the world's finest mousetraps in 
a plant in the heart of the city, seU only 
one trap to ever>' five you sdl?" 

Said Tellem, the cheery one : 

"Right gladly wifi I elucidate, 1 i^now 
that my mousetraps are incomparable, and 
kno\^ing this,, I tell the world and keep 
telling 'em. While you, illuBtrious Pullan% 
who claim also to be the premier mouse- 
trap maker of the worlds are silent always. 
Now you may know about the excellence of 
your product, and so may your workmen 
and your wives and your sons, but if you 
make this infonnation a confidential matter, 
how in the name of Allah is the world to 
know ihat^ — '* 

But Ab DuUam had \^ished. When 
last seen he was streaking down the street 
toward the advertising office of the Bagdad 
Daily Bazoo. 




♦ Man or Machine? 

WHEN can a business man afford to 
spend money for mechanical appliances 
to save labor? The question is dis- 
cussed by Th€ National Pfovisioner^ 
which cites the case of a meat packer 
whose foreman sought to have a con- 
veyor installed in a smoked meat wrap- 
ping room. The foreman's request, we 
are told, 

was turned down on the ground that tlie 
labor of only one man would be saved. 

The foreman, not to be discouraged, came 
back with figures to show that even if the 
force in the room w^as reduced by only one 
man, the investment undcmbtedSy would 
prove to be a profitable one. 

The saving would be S35 a week, he said 
—$1,820 a year, or siK per cent on $30,(XX). 
Assuming that overhead charges on the in- 
vestment necessary to install the conveyor 
were $700 a year, a high figure, there would 
remain a ciear profit of over $1,100 to the 
packer as a result of his action. 

The estimated cost to install the con- 
veyor was S5,000. The plant, he showed, 
could afford to borrow the money at seven 
per cent and have a profit remaining that 
would be greater in percentage than it was 



earning on its capitalization as a whole. 

He got his conveyor! 

And| after all, is not this the business- 
like way to determine whether or not an 
improvement can be afiorded? Any invest- 
ment that will earn overhead charges and a 
good profit is certainly worth making. 

♦ Arc Wc Really Hard Up? 

"AFTER all,'' remarks The Magazine 
of Wail Street, "we probably don't know 
in the United States the meaning of 
really hard times," As a nation, the 
editorial continues, we 
are eating more ice cream this year than 
last as well as burning more gasoline^ People 
who are generally in distress do not cater 
to their palates and spend their money 
for joy riding. 

On the other hand w e do not get so mudi 
free advice over the radio as a year ago. 
Radio advertising ts off one-third — which 
some people will not regret. 

The growth of corporations in the general 
scheme of things is working many changes 
that are not promptly apparent. The corpo- 
rations have become the chief savers oi 
capital in good times— and it begins to look 
as if they are the chief economizers in hard 
timeg. 

The indivndtml seems to go on with his 
expenditures much the same in dull as in 
boom times. 




♦ One Way to Cheer Up 

'*THE next lime your neighbor starts 
explaining how bad business is , , . take 
him out and challenge him to a round 
of miniature golf," advises Aulomobile 
Topics. ''Let him/' the editorial con- 
tinues, 

stand in line waiting his turn while addicts 
to this greatest outdoor fad grasp their 
putters and bmd their backs to break local 
records. 

Introduce him to the owner of the enter- 
priae, or perhaps its manager, and let him 
learn from him exactly how bad business 
is. And if by chance he succumbs to the 
fascination of thia national pastime he wiU 
probably want to purchase a putter. Jusl 
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CHICAGO 
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We'll use more rotogravure 

Th#re*s a dollar-oncl- cants logic in using advertising that pre- 
sents to prospects o believable and convincing present 
tation of the goods for sate. ThereHl be many skill* 
fully planned rotogravure campaigns In nine* 
teen thirty-one. Have you planned yours? 

A li«w «fid irtt*f*tttnf 1 fO-p«f« book on rotOff«vuf«, 
c«ll«d "RotoffAvtffc Ntwipipcf M*rlc«h/* will 
b« Mill you, frtt, i^pon f«qu«tt lo RolO- 
ff«viift D«v«lopnitnt D«iMrtni«iit, 
Kimb«Hy*CUrk CorporttiMi, 
i S. Miclit9«n Av«,, 
Chic«fo, IHIfioit. 





Rotogravure, the quality 
printing process, deserves the finest 
paper that can be made for roto- 
gravure printing. One Kimberly- 
Clark paper, Rotoplate, is recognized 
as the best for newspapers. That is 
why, after sixteen years, this paper 
continues to be the selection of 
ninety per cent of North American 
newspapers publishing rotogravure 

sections. a 



And f/iere mus^ he a reason, too, why printers recommend 
Kimberty -Clark papers for broadsides, house organs, fine 
booklets, package enclosures, catalogs, and other literature 
in rotogravure prepared for exacting customers. 
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let him try and buy ona It might be 
well to explain to him that, according to 
report, $125,000,000 worth of miniature 
golf courses have been put into operation 
within the last few months, and that those 
fortunate enough to be manufacturing such 
things as putters these days cannot supply 
the demand. 

Then inquire of him gently, "What is 
this thing called bu^^neas depre^on?" 

♦ Debunking Retailmg 

DULL periods have their uses, says 
Dry Goods Economist^ one of which is 
the opportunity they provide for pull- 
ing family skeletons of tradition and 
practice out into the open for dusting 
and inspection. Retailing, the editorial 
goes on^ 

never needed a thorough going o%'er so bad- 
ly as right now. It is surrounded and over- 
grown with so many new theories and prac* 
lices that we sometimes wonder how it 
stands the strain. Let's look at a few of 
thenL Take the survey experts, * , , 

Far be it from us to critidae experts in- 
dividually, but as a class— that's different. 
The man with an open mind who makes 
his suggestions only after all the facts are 
in can be helpful in any industry, and es* 
pecially retailing. 

But the expert who goes out with pet 
hobbies and theories* obtains facts that 
appear to prove them, then makes his rec- 
ommendations, is a detriment and a dan- 
ger to busine^ . , , 

Let us take style as an impersonal factor 
that has in\'aded retailing in a new form, 
i , ♦ Style today is what it always was. 
Years ago manufacturers brought out each 
season what they considered good style and 
all differed more or less. Those Uiat guessed 
Wrong lost. The others won. 

Today tlie same manufacturers make 
what their stylists order, and again the 
results are more or less different — mostly 
more. And again some win and some 
lose , , , 

Let us turn for a minute to the systems 
experts. A few days ago we visited a store 
^tnd were shown a room full of girls work- 
ing on "systems.'* Systems to prevent over* 
Ordering and under-ordering and mark- 
downs. , . , 

Now not one of the systems but what 
Was at least a week behind actual opera* 
lions. Putting it tn other words, it was an 
*^mbly of historical figures. Figures that 
could do little or no good because of being 
too late for a remedy. 

We could go on indefinitely with refer- 
^ce to most of the present-day depart- 
inent- store methods, TheyVe too compli- 
^ted, too cumbersome, too impractical for 
^ business that moves as fast as distribu- 
tive machinerj-' must move* 

Think it over. Apply the ^•ardstick of 
practicability to every department and di- 
vision of your business. If they can't mea- 
®Urc up, fmd a simpler and quicker way. 
Jt*a the only salvation for jetailing. 




MAKING BY-PRODUCTS 
PAY DIVIDENDS 

Six billion pounds of steam a year are suppiied to 
the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana by ibe eleam 
power plant of Louisiana Steam Products, Inc. 
Electric power is supplied by the same plant to the 
Baton Rouge Electric Company. Both companies are 
served at lower cost This saving ii aceomplkbed by 
burning all available residuals of the Standard Oil 
Company's refinery. 

The plantH, designed and buili by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, was operating in 5 months 
and 12 dajB from the time ground was broketL 

BUILDER!! and fi^GI.\BEII» 

«r$$I^'E«iiK LI*:ADI£llli 
OF A5ilinil A 

STONE & WEBSTER 
ElVGOTEERING CaRPORATION 



U^iun mtitinff to Siqsc & \V^»tf» EKGiKtCiiJ^c Col^DtJ^'^ost pteau m^rnimn h'taum*! Bim»e$r 
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Momentum 

Momentum means mass speed ahead- In busi- 
ness it depends on a nice balance of quantity 
in production and velocity in sales. How in uch 
— how gaick. Reduce either of these factors, 
put one out of balance with the other, and 
momentum is lost» 

In any continuous forward movement of 
business, momentum, like success, gains power 
on its own impetus. Curb it and business lags. 

Modern Accountancy, in principle, is a basic 
necessity to business momentum* As a fact, 
it is the essential oil for smooth^ unhindered 
movement. Organization is visionless without 
its dependable facts and figures- Its business 
budget, its protective costs, its system, knowl' 
edge, control — are all vital factors to the easy 
running of material things* 

But nnost important, Modern Accountancy 
is the inspiration, in any business, to mental 
momentum — the orderly, continuous speed- 
ahead of fearless, constructive thought. 

ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS ANO AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 





AKRON 

mi numaws^m 



CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAHD 



DAVtNPOItT 

DAVTON 

DENVER 

dethoit 

PORT WAVHE 
PORT 1/VORTH 
QRANP RADIOS 

iNUNTINOTOM, 
W< VA> 



HOUSTON 
tHDlAflAPQLIfl 
JACKEON, MlEf. 
KAJLAKAZOO 
PC AM i AS CITY 
LO0 ANQELE* 

MEMPHIE 
UIAMI 

MILWAUKEE 
HiPNNEA^LI* 



NEVV TORfC 
OMAM'A 

PHI L AO EL RM J A 
RitTESURQH 
rORTLANO, HE, 
I'AOVIDENCE 
RCAPIM9 

■T. 

rr. ^'Aui, 

MAH ANTONIO 



■ AN ^ANCIVQO 

*CATTk.K 
TAMJk^A 
TQkESa 
tULSA 
WACO 

WAtMiNarott 
WHceuiHa 

WlLMlNaTONv t>CL^ 
WiNSTON-RALKH 
V9UN<HFTOWN 





Building a New Plant? 

ShawinLeaii territory offers an ideal combl" 
nation of Important constderationa lo be 
taken into account in locating a n^w plant 
to terve the markets of Canadap the British 
Empire and the worlds Descriptive booklet 



Department o/ Development 

The Sliawiiilgaii Water & Power Compmw 

Wmww EniUiag • Craig Street W«tt 
HONTRUILt CAN A04 



A Woman Who 

Gets Conventions 

/MY VIRGINIA PACE— "Miss 
k AmVp" if you please — is twenty- 
height, pretty and convention 
manager for the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, possibly the only woman to 
hold such a position. 

Thirteen years ago, Thomas Quinlan, 
Jr», manager of the Convention and 
Publicity Department of that institu- 
tion, hired a new stenographer just out 
of business college — -Amy Virginia. At 
that time, Quinlan didn't know she was 
only fifteen; she looked eighteen at least 
Qu inlands department was buried in 
work and he was glad to use her tempo- 
rarily, for a week or so at most. 

Two weeks passed and then a succes- 
sion of other weeks, and still the new girl 
remained, "She is always on hand in 
emergencies, and T simply can*t do with- 
out the kid/' Quinlan told William C, 
Culkins, executive vice president of 
the Chamber. 

Miss Pace was made assistant to Mm 
Marie Tibbies, Quinlan s secretary, and 
when the latter married she succeeded 
her. 

"City Hostess'* for Cincinnati 

MARIE TIBBLES was, we believe. 
Americans first *'City Hostess," a title 
conferred upon her by the local Chamber 
of Commerce. The honor was inherited 
by Amy Pace, youngest, if not the first, 
to enjoy that distinction. For nine years 
as the official representative of this body 
she has helped entertain more than a 
million people. She is one of the chief 
reasons why Cincinnati boasts inter* 
national reputation for hospitality, and 
why so many conventions return there 
again and again. 

"1 can take care of the men," Quinlan 
had informed her, "TheyVe easy to 
please* I'm going to leave the women to 
you. Amy." 

The nineteen-year-old City Hostess 
was terribly frightened— until she sat 
down calmly and began to reason. **I 
live in Kennedy Heights, a suburb of 
Cincinnati that is jokingly called the 
country," she said. *1 tried to visualiase 
myself as a convention visitor. Most of 
these women come from small towns. 
What, then, would I, myself, want to do 
if I were in a strange city? Why, visit 
the stores, of course; take sightseeing 
trips, go to theaters, and maybe dance. 
So I keep the wives busy and away from 
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NEW BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 




Faster and easier to operatet as it combines the 
speed of cylindrical platen posting with 
the speed and convenience of front-feed inser-* 
tion, alignment and removal of forms. 

Posts two or more records in combination in 
handling any kind of accounting work such as 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, payroll^ 
general ledger, distribution and stock records. 

Also provides full-width proof journal contain- 
ing a complete transcript of all postings. 

Call the local Burroughs office for a demonstration on 
your own work, or write for special descriptive folder* 



FRONT FEED 
CARRIAGE 




Time required for operations m 
inserting, alibiing and removing 
fonrn reduced to the minimum. The 
operator, seated at the machine* usei 
only one hand to Insert, align and 
remove forma. Front insertion also 
eliminates the inconvenience of turn- 
ing forms around platen. The journal, 
remaining around the platen, auto^ 
matically spaces up for each posting. 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6131 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 



BACKED BY WORLDWIDE BURRO UC H S SERVICE 



WJANY phatt rrur.Jttj: A.Wii/h'j Bmimitf 
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To Probe Truth 



Many an investor who formerly was 
cajoled by suspicions of hidden as- 
sets is now worried about possibili-^ 
ties of hidden liabilities. Cooseien- 
tious executives allay these doubts 
by securing aa American Appraisal 
analysis of those favorite hiding 
places: fixed assets, depreciation 
and expenditures on property. 

THE 

American Appraisal 

COMPANY 

N^wYork * Chicago r Milmauk^ 
and Principai Citie» 

AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 



Books 

FOR BUSINESS WEM 

FOREIGN TRADE: 
Principles atift PrMtlMS 

By G rover G. Huebaer Roiattd L. 
Kramer. A complete manyal of the 
^finciplei ^4 technique «F foreign 
tride, bath export Jtnd import. Illyfl" 
tratcd . , |S.W) 

STOCIE MOVEMENTS 
AND SPECULATION 

Bf Frederick Drew Bond. New lecond 
edition explaining bdth cht old And 
new Riarkcts a fid all recent develop' 
mtntB, S2.$0 

CORPORATION FINANCE 

By Edward S. Mead. Sixth Edition of 
this fa in 0 lift b-t^nk, revised and en^ 
larged. The most complete and up to 
date treatment of tite tuhjecL In one 
ifolume, , ,^ , $*.D0 

BUSINESS LTFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 

Sr C AltsoTt Smllr and Franklin W. 
CiRser The firtc practical and author- 
itative book on the subject. $2.5^ 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
15 I2jtd StrMt New York City 



FASTEN IT 

the right way^ 

with 
BOSTITCH 





EVERY LETTER of morc that! 
a page ihould be fastened 
with a BosTtTCK staple^ placecl 
diagonally in the upper lefccor'* 
ner- Reading is easy , filing is easy^ 
no pan of your message will 
be lost and the flat Bostttch 
staple wlU not pick up 
other papers by mistake. 

The B-1 If bur one of a com- 
plete lint O0^cred bv *be world*! 
Urfleftt niaktr of fjairenerj, 
tiickcti^ ickchcTit and ttaptti. 

J^Hk Wffrc far camhg or tridi «#*t 

BOSTITCH 

RiDeik Model SALES COMPANY 

£.at irf Mii'^^sippi EAST GREENWICH, R. L 



their husbands as much as possible, and 
apparently a good time is had by all." 

"Cincy's'* convention chief spends 
her vacations in an unusual manner. In- 
stead of going to Atlantic City or the 
other resorts, she frequents cities and 
sections which send the most delegates 
to Cincinnati conventions. When resi- 
dents of those places come to her city, 
she is able to speak with knowledge of 
their own home-towns. *'It pleases 
them/' she explained, '*and makes them 
feel kindlier toward Cincinnati, I hope." 

Miss Pace's value was recognized sev- 
eral years ago when she was appointed 
assistant manager of the convention de- 
partment. Last year, "Tom" Quinlan 
resigned to become genera! manager of 
the Funeral Supply Exhibit Bureau 
sponsored by the Casket Manufacturers' 
.Association of America, Naturally, it 
was thought that a man would be chosen 
in his stead. 

Temporarily, as usual. Amy Virginia 
Pace, due to her intimate knowledge of 
the work, was named acting manager, 
"She*s only a girl," mused the wise- 
acres. "That's a man's job; it calls for 
a 'mixer/ Watch Cincinnati lose con- 
ventions: she won't last a month!" 

But Cincinnati didn't lose conven- 
tions; it Kained them. What Miss Pace 
lacked in '*mixing" ability she made up 
by diplomacy and continuous effort* In 
January, 1930, she was permanently 
appointed convention manager and is 
setting a pace that will be hard to fol- 
low. 

Of her many amusing experienceSt 
one that stands out, she says, was when 
she escorted several hundred women 
through Cincinnati's finest department 
stores. After the party had inspected 
goods valued at millions, several of the 
visitors chirruped: 

''Now, girls, let's go to Wooiworth's!" 

Harrv V, Martin 



Chain-Store Personnel 

IT HAS gradually become an open 
secret that one of the chain-store con- 
cerns hasn't been doing well with 
many of its newer stores, and the ex- 
planation is that it can't obtain the right 
kind of personnel as rapidly as needed. 

One successful chain-store man tells 
me that the best practice in starting 
new stores is to add only one at a time, 
and open it with personnel already tried. 

The si>ecial difficulty in obtaining 
suitable personnel for chain stores is 
that the hours are long with the neces- 
sity for honesty and reliability rather 
hi^. 
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MUCH SWIFTER, SIMPLER, SAFER THAN 
EXECUTIVE FOUNTAIN PENS... 

THE TODD CHECK SIGNER 




The execuiive, whose duty it is to sign checks, can hand-sign 
^bout 300 an hour— if he's a rapid penman. But it*s grueling, 
damping ph3fsical labor. It drains the energy and wastes the 
titne of a man who should be devoting himself to more profiU 
&ble duties. Eiifidency and economy demand that check sign- 
ing be made a detail task like typing or filing* City and state 
goverrunents, banks, railroads, public utilities and manufac- 
turers of all kinds everywhere have proved its possibility— by 
the installation of a Todd Check Signer, 

Electrically operated, the Todd Chech Signer requires the 
attention of only one employee. Sheets of checks fed into the 
^odel shown above are signed, cut and stacked m numerical 
order at the rate of 7500 an hour. With practice* much higher 
'pe^ds are attained. Two Yale locks and a built-in meter, 
^hich records every check passing through the machtnc, 
simplify the matter of executive supervision, A smaller model 
»lgns 1200 checks an hour. 

The Todd Chech Signer, sigmng checks fifteen times faster 
they can be done by handi obviously mil soon pay for 



itself as weU as for the checks it uses I And it is not only swifter, 
but very much safer. Its signature appears upon an intitcate 
background, accompanied by a factiimilc of an individual, a 
building, a trade-niark or some other distinguishing emblem, 
li is more difficult to counterfeit than any other ever devised. 

For full information about the Check Signer or any other 
Todd product, address The Todd Company, 1130 University 
Avenue, Proiedograph Dwuiont Rochester, N, Y* SgU maAers 
aj the Protedographf ^ f^y^ Super^SaJefy Checks and ToM 
Gretnhac Checks. 



THE TODD COMPANY, Pmitdo^mph Di^Jxion 
1130 University Avenue, RiichcJiter, N, Y, 

Please send full tiifoniiiitiun regarding the Todd Check Signer. 



Business— 



TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 



Wktn writing Tbi To&d Cohfaiiv mrnftbii NAiiotCi Buiinm 
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You pay a fire tax every time there's a fire arij- 
where between Palo Alio and East port* That's in- 
escapable. 

The hole that America's costly fires have burned 
into America's careless pockets is growing smaller, 
true . . , but slowly and expeoBively. 
One big way to reduce this fire^tax is to make 
sure your community has modern LaFrance equip 
ment to fight fire. 

If you, as a business man, would rmluce this loss, 
visit your local fire houses. See if the apparatus 
is of the vintage of long ago or the LaFrance fire- 
fighting clan of today. 

Give your firemen a chance. Ask your chief about 
LaFrance, Make your community protect what you 
own^ those you love. Reducing the loss lowers the 
cost. Think it over. 

LA FRANCE *»»FOAMITE 
PROTECTION 

A Af £i^C/N££RtNO S £ RV / C £ 

AGAINST FIRE 

Wktn ivfUinu AniiiCiiJt-LAFiAset ahp Foamiti CoiPaaATiOM fiUait mtntim Sathnj Buiineit 





For 85 year« Americaii-LB France 
hm» held undi»[iiiled lead^ rsbip . . 

nitieft are I^Fmof^ equipped. 

LaFrance apparatu«^ of today em- 
bcMli^ HWeepicig fltl vanceH . . yearn 
ahead of their time. It minimizeii 
the gamhle with fire. 

Every citizen should know all 
about La Fr a nee modern fire- 
6ghUng« Ai^k u» to send some 
highly interesting, informative 
public- Attonfl . . free, of coume* 



AMERICAN ■ 
F O A H I T £ 

DEPT. D 7 1 



LA FRAXCE AND 
CORPOVATtON 

K L » t R A , S. V. 





Human Nature in Business 



By FRED C KELLY 



RECENTLY I was in the office 
) of a man whom I had often 
heard mentioned as one of the 
most successful pu rchasi ng 
agents in the country. While I 
was waiting to see him. I heard him tell 
a caller: 

'*! like your goods and your price is 
certainly low enough; but I have so 
much similar stuff on hand right now 
that I can't buy from you." 

After the man had gone, the buyer 
said to me: 

"That fellow sells for a concern that 
makes very high-grade goods, but he 
is asking too high a price." 

'3ut you told him his price was low 
enough," 1 reminded him. 

'*Ah, yes," admitted the buyer, "I 
did have to tell him that little lib. You 
see, if I were to complain about his 
price being too high then he might cut 
it and many of our competitors might 
get the benefit," 

# 

IT has just dawned on me that there is 
a simple reason why some bankers so 
often try to discourage a corporation 
from paying most of their earnings out 
in dividends, no matter how much mon- 
ey they already have in their surplus. 

The banker is likely to advise adding 
to the corporation surplus and then 
after a few years have stockholders 
Ret the benefit of this by a dividend 
in the form of more stock. 

The reas<jn for ail this is that the 
banker probably likes to see public 
interest in the stock. He prefers to see 
the price move up or down as this 
Pubhc interest increases or le^ens. be- 
cause it gives him and his friends an 
opportunity to take advantage of being 
*'in the know" and to buy or sell shares 
St the right time. 

The public bu>^ stock when it thinks 
there may be a stock dividend in the 
^^ar future. But the public often guesses 
^'rong about this, whereas the insider 
can take advantage of his accurate 
knowledge of the corporation's plans. 

If the corporation goes along year 
^fter year, simply paying most of its 
earnings out in dividends, then the 
stock probably has only mild fluctua* 



tions, with no arousing of public inter- 
est, since there is no unexpectedly good 
news to guess at or trade upon, 

A FEW industries have been making 
more money during the present ijeriod 
of depression than they usually do. 
They are the same industries that are 
ordinarily expected to be depression- 
proof— notably manufacturers of sport- 
ing goods, motion pictures, and ciga- 
rettes* 

One big factory devoted to golf clubs 
and balls is busier right now than for 
several years. When a man is out of 
work, or working only part time, he 
feels that he might as well get needed 
exercise and be ail the nK3re fit for a job 
when one is available. 

Likewise, during his period of en- 
forced idleness he finds solace in 
cigarettes and motion pictures. 

OTHER corporations enjoying special 
prosperity this year include a numbtT 
that benefit from road building. This 
has been one of the chief methods used 
in the present depression to take up the 
slack in unemployment 

ONE of the most successful speculators 
I kiiow, both in stocks and commodities, 
such as cotton and grain, has been tell- 
ing me about a few of the rules that he 
tries to follow. Here are the ones that 
seem to me most important: 

He always follows the market* That 
is, he studio the market and makes up 
his mind whether the trend is up or 
down and then goes along with it He 
is always short of stocks when the trend 
is downward and owns stocks when the 
trend is upward. But he never owns any 
stocks at the same time that he is selling 
other stocks short. 

He cuts losses instantly but lets gains 
run. He tries to buy at a time when 
stocks are not going down even tem- 
porarily. U he finds that he was wrong 
and his stocks go down, he assumes that 
there is no telling how wrong he may 
have been and that they may go down 
even more. But so long as he thinks the 



trend is upward, he is in no hurry to 
sell stocks in which he has a profit. 

He always has the same volume of 
funds at hazard. He decides how much 
money he cares to risk in the market 
and does not add to this when unusual 
bargains are available. Neither does he 
add to it to protect stocks when the 
market goes down* Instead, he sells 
enough stocks to avoid need of adding 
more funds. 

He never takes a view but always a 
position. In other words, he doesn't 
merely decide that stocks are cheap, or 
overpriced, but acts on his opinion. 

# 

HE never scales downward. That is, 
he never buys more of a stock at a 
lower price than his original purchase, to 
make a lower average cost* Until the first 
purchase confirms his judgment by show- 
ing a profit, he lets that stock alone. 

He never tries to participate in a 
stagnant market If the market is dead 
from lack of public participation, he 
assumes that it can't well decline or ad- 
vance until a considerable number of 
people begin to buy or sell* He there- 
fore does not place his money where it 
is likely to stand still. 

He remembers that it is always easier 
to buy than to sell. He is quick to sell 
when he thinks prices are high enougli. 
but knowing that a man with cash can 
always buy, he is not too eager to seize 
upon what appear to be bargains* 

He buys the cheapest kind of the 
lowest grade of speculative commodi- 
ties, but seUs the hi^est priced and 
highest grade. This is because he as- 
sumes that, after a decline, the cheapest 
kind of the lowest grade has gone 
relatively lower than any others, and 
is therefore less likely to go still lower, 
after he has bought* But when prices 
are all too high, the best grade has 
probably been popular and more thor- 
oughly exploited beyond its price than 
any other. 

In other words, when a thing haa 
merit, it is easy to make the public be- 
lieve that it has even more merit than 
it actually does have, Sudi stocks or 
goods should therefore be sold when a 
decline tn prices is imminent* 
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On a thousand whitc-Uned football 
■fields, coaches are urging on their 
Bquads, barking frenzied exhortations, 
striving to instill in their charges that 
spark of dogged determination known 
to every player of this challenging 
game as *'fighL" 

The International Correspondence 
Schools ha\'c no football team. They 
have no college colors* No college yell. 
But a hundred and eight}' thousand 
L S. students throughout the world 
have that quality of determined cour- 
age that wins^ whether in football or 
in life — ^''the old fighting spirit/' 

In vivid action, in the photograph 
above, is shown a mighty football 
player. One of the greatest backs^ in 
the judgment of many critics, who ever 
wore cleats. He is Captain Frank B« 
Goettge, of the United States Marine 
Corps* Captain Goettge today is as- 
signed to duty at Marine Headquar' 
ters in Washington, as aide-de-camp 



to Alajor General B, H, Fuller, He 
still cherishes his I, C* S* diploma in 
Bookkeeping, Accounting and Audit- 
ing^ earned while he was stationed 
at Qmntico. 

Few of the thousands who enroll 
each year for courses with the L C. S, 
have Captain Goettge's opportunity to 
show their prowess on the gridiron. 
But in silent^ lonely battles under the 
study lamp they buck the line of learn- 
ing, night after night. Without the 
glory of moleskins or the cheers of 
the multitude the}' continue doggedly 
to play the game. 

These men, almost without excep- 
tion, work all day for a living- Some 
are already in the executive dass; 
others are toiling in routine jobs. But 
to txcty one of them home stiidy 
means a definite sacrifice of ease and 
pleasure* With fuH knowledge of this 
fact they choose the harder way — 
the way that leads to ultimate success* 



More than seventy per cent of the 
students enrolled for I, C, training 
are studying courses that will make 
them better workmen in their present 
jobs, or that will lead to promotion 
along the line of their present employ- 
ment when an opportunity offers. 

Arc any of j^our own workers pre- 
paring themselves for greater respon- 
stbiliti<^ through L C, S< study? Or 
do you know of men in your employ 
who are eager to work for advance- 
ment but %vho still need technical 
training before they will be ready? 
In either case your counsel and your 
interest in their careers will be well 
repaid. For a man with the fighting 
spirit is a mm with a future. 

Write today for our booklet, "Tfvc 
Business of Building Men/' and learn 
how more than 2300 industrial or- 
ganizations arc co-operating with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
in the training of their employes. 



International Correspondence 



SCRANTQN^ PENHSYLVANiA 




hi EM BE fit NATtQNAL 
HOME STUDY CQUNOL 



Whrn tsriting to IsiTeastJiTicixjit, CoutEsfOSDEKCX Scnctou pttait m^fim H^ian*£ Budneu 



Indianapolis Stores End a Nuisance 

By CARTER H. HOLLAND 



RETURNS oi 75 per cent of mer- 
cKandise purchased were not un- 
common when the Merchants 
Association acted to stop the 
practice. Then it devised a plan 
which ended the abuse without 
offending the customers 



DURING the three days of May 
i 12, 13, and 14, more mer- 
I chandise was returned to 
' Indianapolis merchants than 
in any previous month. The 
feason was the announcement in the 
local newspapers that, beginning May 
15, all members of the Indianapolis 
Merchants Association would adopt a 
pian which forbids, under certain condi- 
tions, the return of merchandise. Most 
habitual exchangers and returners has- 
tened to unload the merchandise they 
had purchased with no intention of 
k^ping. A few disregarded the warning 
3nd later learned that the Merchants 
Association meant what it said. 

Association members no longer have 
to listen to stories about why merchan- 
dise should be exchanged or credited, 
ending with, "Til take my trade else- 
where;' 

If Mrs. Unfair Returner wants to 
take her trade elsewhere that, of course. 
IS her privilege. One imagines that these 
^rchants smile to themselves as they 
^ke out a red slip explaining why Mrs. 
Unfair Returner is taking her trade 
^^om them. This red slip goes to Mer- 
chants Association headquarters where 
't IS reproduced and sent to all mem- 
hers. Mrs, Unfair Returner soon learns 
that no other merchant is interested in 
having her patronage and after her in- 
dignation has cooled she generally re- 
turns to the store of her hasty departure. 

This plan is fast weeding out the un* 
desirable customers and the merchants 
sre opening their eyes in amazement as 
read the reports of demands for 
<^5tchange and credits indicating the 
^buse thrust upon them before the in- 




ception of the plan. Practically every 
merchant would have denied that his 
returns were so great. Less than three 
months old, the plan has brought re- 
sults; some of l^e members cutting re- 
turns as much as 50 per cent. 

Breaking a bad habit 

THE habitual returner has been bene- 
fited by being broken of a habit which, 
whether he knew it or not» was making 
a nuisance of him. Returning or ex* 
changing has been all too easy, the mer- 
chant unthinkingly encouraging the 
habit. Sale^ help in the stores is now 
more alert, not only to prevent returns 



but in general sales. The credit depart- 
ment has benefited as has the delivery 
department. 

W, E. Balch, for 23 years manager 
of the Indianapolis Merchants Associa- 
tion, gathered ideas and experiences 
from associations throughout the coun- 
try before drawing up the new plan. 
Then he called together the heads of 
seven of the largest store members and 
presented the plan to them. 

Merchants encouraged returns 

''EVERY merchant who is truly a mer- 
chant/' says Mr. Balch, "knows that he 
is about 50 per cent wrong in the return 
of merchandise himself. Merchants are 
lax in selling their merchandise. Too 
much of it is sold with the understand- 
ing that, if it doesn't suit, the customer 
can exchange it or return it for credit 
In reality they themselves have put the 
idea of returns into the customer's 
mind.** 

At that initial meeting, this phase 
was thoroughly thrashed out and ad- 
mitted. The rest was comparatively sim- 
ple and the plan was immediately ap- 
proved. The next step was to caU a 
meeting with the superintendents of 
these seven stores. Here again the plan 
was carefully examined and changes 
made which would make it suitable for 
all members in its entirety. It was then 
pres^ted at a meeting to all members 
of the Association and adopted 100 per 
cent. 

Before it was put into effect it was 
necessary to explain it to all salesper- 
sons so that they could help correct the 
evil at its source, at the time of pur- 
chase. Ten letters were drafted, to be 
mailed weekly to the salespeople or 
passed about by each department head. 
These letters not only tended to stop 
the selling of merchandise with the 
understanding of an exchange or credit, 
but they explained how the salespeople 
would beneftt and how they could in- 
crease their earnings by making "no 
come back" sales. Special letters were 
prepared for department heads and 
superintendents. These letters have in- 
spired new enthusiasm and sales farces 
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NEWMAN 

Th€ new model DefceK Newman offers 
the plant owner: 

Greater ranse dnd adaptability, permft- 
ting the addrtion of new stations as the 
business grows. 

Standardization of parts, assuring prompt 
repair service, when needed, at mini- 
mum cost. 

New sturdincss of construction, S'v^rig 

greater dependabslity, greater freedom 

from repairs, and longer life. 

New protection from the dust and dir* 

that wear out the movement. 

New safeguards that do away with any 

possibility of tampering. 

The savings in insurance rates will usually 

pay for a Detex Newman Watchclock 

System the first year. 

Send for full inf^irma^im 

DETEX WATGHCLOCK COItPOftATION 

29 Bexh Boston 60 V^rick St, K V, 
Uoom BOO, f16 Mdricttd St, MlantA 

NEWMAN . ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN*S CLOCKS 

Appravcd by the Undtrwriten' iibontorlfti, Inc. 
ind the fictary Mutudli Ldbarutory 



Rcpmcnytfi/es \n t\l cTtiet in Amer^ei and abroad 



omx WATCHCLOCK com 

4153 ItiivcnswocKJ Avt. Chtc#5o, IlL 

Send! P« I nforrnatiori on thx nrw model Ddex 

Newman W^bdm^n^t ClocL 



Addrc».^. 



Clty- 



have taken hold with a spirit tliat has 
played a large part in making the plan 
a success. 

The newspaper publicity started May 
12 with front-page news stories. Other 
news stories followed. Through these 
stories the public became fairly well 
conversant with the rules of the plan 
but, as a further precaution against mis- 
onderstandings» all mtmbGrs enclosed 
with their August statements a pam- 
phlet outlining the rules regulating the 
return of merchandise. 

Assoctatiott makes the rules 

THE Merchants Association is entirely 
responsible for the plan. Members take 
no responsibility* AH pamphlets, news- 
paper publicity and placards carry only 
the Merchants Association signature. 
Thus the stores e^ape antagonizing cus- 
tomers. The customer is privileged to 
take his grievance to the management 
of the Merchants Association but the 
rules are clear and the customers have 
not taken advantage of that source of 
adjustment, 

Tlie plan does not mean that cus- 
tomers cannot return or exchange mer- 
chandise under all conditions — ^it means 
only under certain conditions they can- 
not return or excliange their purchases. 
Non-returnable articles include: 

Bedding and mattresses; garments 
that have been altered for the purchaser; 
shoes which have been altered; combs, 
hair brushes and tooth brushes; hair 
goods, hair ornaments and veils; rubber 
goods sundries; women's hats which 
have been made specially to the cus- 
tomer's order or which have been worn; 
aU goods cut from the piece at the re- 
quest of the customer; wearing apparel 
which touches the body should it have 
been worn; all merchandise which has 
been made to order or specially ordered. 

No article will be accepted for return 
unless it is in its original condition; no 
merchandise of any kind which has been 
used wiU be accepted for return. The 
sales check should accompany all re- 
turned merchandise and will not be 
credited to the person receiving the gift. 
Gifts of all kinds (Christmas, wedding, 
birthday t etc) if returned will be ac- 
cepted only in exchange for other mer- 
cliandise* Any article which is to be 
returned must be returned within six 
business days. 

All members use their discretion in 
accepting returns or exchanges. Should 
any member feel that the customer is 
asicing an unjust and unfair exchange 
or return, it is his duty to make out a 
red slip for the Merchants Association. 
This slip gives the name and address of 



the customer and all details pertaining 
to the attempted return of unreasonable 
claim. The Association includes these 
reports in a bulletin which goes to all 
members every few days. In ^is way 
all members are advised of the entire 
transaction, but not the name of the 
member making the report. 

A glance through these bulleUns dis- 
closes some interesting facts. For in- 
stance, the rexx>rt for one customer 
showed 57 per cent of purchases re- 
turned. Another returned 42ji per cent, 
while a third sent back 49 per cent in 
six weeks. Another returned 71 per cent, 
while another returned practically every- 
thing purchased. One purchased $975 
worth of merchandise and, after 30 
days, returned 75 per cent of it. 

The wife of a merchant who operates 
four stores in four smaller Indiana towns 
had been buying merchandise, keeping 
it 30 to 60 days and then returning it. 
Her returns were 100 per cent and her 
husband sells in his own stores the same 
class of merchandise she has purchased 
and returned. 

Another woman purchased a pair of 
gloves for $1.49, Sixty days later she 
returned them, soiled and worn through 
the palms; she claimed she had only 
driven her car 30 miles when the holes 
appeared and since then they had been 
in a dresser drawer in her home. 

Reports of unjust returns and un- 
reasonable claims have been put in the 
bulletins at the rate of 15 to 20 a week. 

They know chronic returners 

IF OTHER members take the business 
of the claimers and returners they do so 
with their eyes open. But they are not 
taking them and as a result, business 
is becoming stabilized. If customers are 
entitled to an exchange or credit they 
get it and red tickets are not made out 
on such transactions. The object of the 
plan is not to antagonize customers or 
drive business away, but to discourage 
useless exchange and unfair claims. 

As many nonrelumable articles may 
carry disease, the plan has the approval 
of Dr. Herman Morgan, secretary of 
the Indianapolis Board of Health. 
Among the members of the Indianapolis 
Merchants Association are two leather 
goods dealers, one bookstore, six de- 
partment stores, two jewelry stores, 
three women's ready-to-wear, four men's 
furnishings, one art goods, one gift and 
silverware, six furniture stores, one 
piano store, one shoe store and one 
hardware store. In addition the plan has 
been adopted by the Indianapolis 
tail Shoe Dealers Association and th*? 
Furniture Association of Indianapolis- 
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QUICK . , , EFFICIENT. , , ACCURATE . . , 
Add resso graph will effect immediofr© 
laving 5 in your operaHng expense by 
hondling innumerable jobs in every 
deportment of your business, 

Keeptng on a satisfocfory profit basis 
Is always a real p rob (em. Yet many con- 
cerns show good net profits even when 
Cost revenue is off. They do it by cut- 
Hng down expense. Their results show 
^hat con be done by elimS noting waste, 
effecting economies— doing mora at 
less cost. 

With Addressogroph you can both 
reduce operating expense and build 
business* 

Use Addressogroph to cut expense in 
«very deportment of your business — in 
bookkeeping, record keeping, collecting, 
disbursing, billing, factory form writing, 
routing, duplicating, printing, ond moil- 
ing. Wherever if s used^ Addressogroph 
does the job cheaper, without error, and 
10 to 50 times foster thon wos possible 
by the old methods. 

In your soles department use Ad- 
dretsogroph to simplify direct moTI 



ITRAIGHT 
LINE 
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advertising, to get the right messoge to 
the right buyer at the right Hme, to revive 
inactive accounts and get new ones* 

Whatever your business, whatever Hs 
size, use Addressogroph for *'o straight 
line to results/' The Addressogroph rep- 
resentotive in your locality will gladly 
submit definite ideas to you ond demon- 
strote the profitable applicotlon of 
Addressogroph to your problems of re- 
ducing expense, increosing soles 
building profits* There is no obligation. 
Write now! 

ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 

Orn*fj/ OfiictJ . ^OIW* Van Bufcrv Street, 

C^i^dltn Gtn^Mt OUkti; Addrctiodr^pN C<i^ 
Liffljtid, 30 fml Stfttt, W., ToroHlo. Oftt4ffo 

furD4>etfii? Gmntf^t Offkti: AAdttt^A%fa0h, LlAiittdL 

London N. W. 10 
Oivitfemt of A(idf*inet^f»f3h Uiitfrmtiattat Cwpot^ioo 
f^tori§t ' ChJctffa, T&roAt:&, London, d<r {in, Pmriw 
Sahi and itrvfcf «9ft>C'tf 



RESULTS 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By WILLIAM FEATHER 

B'^iident, the Wtlllam Fedth«r Company^ Ckv^ldnd, Printers dud Pubfishcri 



UNTIL the very last year 
of his life (J. Pierpont 
Morgan died a fort- 
night before his seven- 
ty-sixth birthday) a 
bulbous nose was the only out- 
ward indication of physical de- 
terioration in a man who lived 
to the hiltj who was a heavy 
eater, a fancier of fine wines, an 
enormous smoker. From early 
manhood Morgan scorned physi- 
cal exercise. In the mid-fifties he 
became alarmed over his increas- 
ing weight and toyed for a few 
days with dumb-bells and other 
gymnastic apparatus. 

Feeling no better, he had him- 
self thumped and tested by a 
famous physician. The latter 
told him: 

**Ydu have worked all your 
life with your brain. Your body is sec- 
ondary. Changing your habits might be 
fatal. Take no exercise in any form. 
Don't even walk a block when you can 
ride in a hansom. You have a magnifi- 
cent constitution. Rdy upon it!" 

Morgan had cut down to 20 a day 
the big, black, murderous cigars he 
smoked and had toned down correspond- 
ingly in his other habits. Thereafter, 
though, he ate and smoked and drank 
as he pleased — and lived to attend the 
funerals of most of his contemporaries. 
So writes John Winkler in "Mor- 
gan the Magnificent,*'^ a splendid por- 
trait of the great bull of Wall Street. 

As I read about Morgan I was re- 
minded of naany bulky and fearless 
labor-union presidents whom I have 
known. Their job is to protect labor. 
Morgan was much like these labor 
leaders except that his job was to pro- 
tect capital, not against labor but against 
the rai>acity and chicanery of greedy 
and ruthless scoundrels and promoters. 
He was the beloved guardian of 
wealth that flowed to the United States 




^Margan the Magnificent, by John K, 
Winkler. The Vanguard Press, New 
York. S3m 
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Morgan cut down to 20 a day the htg^ 
black and murderom cigars he smoked 



from all parts of the world. Owners of 
capital poured gold into his lap, know- 
ing that he would watch it and send 
them dividends. The development of 
this nation in the late decades of the last 
century might have been strangled had 
not a strong man repressed the senseless 
and vicious competition that threatened 
to dissipate millions of capital- Mor- 
gan's rough methods were needed in 
dealing with the pirates. 

Morgan had character, a quality that 
was sorely lacking in his time. As his 
power increased, he compelled others 
to conform to his code. His autocratic 
methods could not be tolerated today, 
but at the time they were necessary and 
they produced results. 

The title "magnificent" is a proper 
description of the man, whether you 
like him or not* He carried burdens that 
would have exhausted a dozen ordinary 
men. His sense of superiority was so 
deep that other men of great capacity 
were glad to run errands for him. He 
did not fight for leadership — in every 
crisis he was unanimously acclaimed 
leader. 

A feeling for religion and beauty sup- 
plied an escape from the cares of his 



job. Art and the church claimed 
his first attention throughout his 
life. 

Apparently he had no inti- 
mate friends. When at leisure 
he spent much time alone, play- 
ing solitaire. One June morning. 
James Stillman found Morgan 
alone eating strawberries in his 
London garden. 

"What brought you to see me, 
Stillman?" Morgan asked after 
an exchange of greetings. 

**0h," replied Stillman, "I 
thought you might be lonely/' 

Morgan leaped from his chair, 
ran around the table — and kissed 
Stillman on the cheek! 

A deep affection existed be- 
tween Morgan and Judge Gary. 
Morgan's confidence in the Judge 
was absolute. He gave him full 
support in every crisis. Without this, 
Gary could not have controlled the 
quarreling factions in the early years 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 



THE latest book by Arnold Bennett is 
a collection of notes from his diary. 
Bennett writes such a book almost an- 
nually* I buy them as fast as they ap- 
pear although they make expensive 
reading. 

"Journals of Things Old and New'" 
sells for S2 and can be easily read in 
two hours. But two hours of Bennett's 
companionship is worth S2. 

The man makes splendid copy from 
a conversation with a steward on 3 
ship, a visit to a cafeteria, shopping for 
a reasonably priced hotel room, the 
analysis of an eight- franc charge for a 
bath, a walk in Sloane Street. 

He is unashamed of his interest in lit- 
tle things. The way his tea is served is 3S 
important to him as the League ot 
Nations. In his diary he mskes copy oi 



'Journal of Thmgf Old and New, bY 
Arnold I3enneit, Doubleday, Dorati 
and Company, Inc» Garden City^ 
N.Y. S2. 
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Brink* s have over 
500 International Trucks in Service 
...out not a Single Service Station 





compltr* HEW litf of tn* 
^^nQfionai Sp^md Trt/tkM and 
^■ovrjf-Dufy Trucks it on vww at 

jta^ for a dtmomtration of any 
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HERE is a mammoth transportation com- 
pany tliot hos been enabled to hold 
down its investment in truck-servke facilities 
to a minimum because of the outstanding 
service rendered by the company from which 
it buys its trucks— Inferno tionol Horveffer* 

Brink's Express Company owns o fleet of 
over 500 Internationo Is. They have branches 
in 78 of the largest cities- Their truckt 
serve these and 537 other cities and towns, 
Yef &nnk*s do only th% emergency servicing 
f^emsefves. 

The bulk of this big service job is handled 
by International Harvester, From routine 
greasing to mechanical marntenance, the 
work ?s done by trained mechanics in our 
161 Company-owned Branches, 

Most of the work is done at night — for 



Brink*! rigid schedules must not be interrupt- 
ed. Brink's Express transports money — ^oll 
the money in the world, you would think, 
for their annual volume in octual worth is 
nearly fif^y bitUons of dollars. 

Brink s InternoHonals hove bodies of two 
thicknesses of steel, and windshields of 
bullet* proof glass. In every mechanical de* 
toil these trucks ore built to provide the 
surest kind of transportation. They are so 
serviced thot they go on providing it, for 
tnternational Harvester has service wher- 
ever Brink's have trucks. 

It IS this unique "offer- sale*' service that 
has helped to give Internotional Trucks their 
fame. Every user swears by it and »o will 
you when you put your first International to 
work — and your five- hundredth I 



International Harvester Company 



606 S> MkHigan Ava. 



OF AHERICA 



Chicago, lllinoii 



Tnternational trucks 
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Edison : 

Does our 
averse letter cost 
Sdandmllthefa- 
cility of direct dic- 
tation cut that cost 
in half ? 




It will be simple to prove this. 
And it will amaze you to learn 
the high price you are paying 
for twice-written letters — 
once in a note book, once on 
the typewriter* 

Let us prove lliifl*Telephone'Tlie 
Ediphone^'" your City, or ask us 
for the book, *'An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondeiice*'" 

THOMAS A. EDISON, INC 



World' U lilt' Servin^g 
in all Prineijpai CUiet 




the former and ignores the latter 
Interest in his reactions is insured by 
his honesty. On page 219 he talks of 
authors* royalties and scoffs at the pub- 
lic's notions about the sire of writers' 
earnings. The sale of the usual fairly 
successful novel comes to an end with- 
in six months of publication. Some then 
go into cheap editions, but the royalties 
of the authors from these are trifling. 

Of the 75 books written by Bennett, 
one published some 20 years ago still 
has an annual sale of 3,000 copies. Its 
title is *'How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day/' Bennett wrote it in a 
couple of weeks. It appeared serially 
in a daily paper. He was strongly ad- 
vised by an expert not to publish it in 
book form. 

The following is not exactly typical 
of the Bennett journal but it indicates 
that there is a good reason for calling 
him the "Modem Samuel Pepys": 

"A rich friend of mine/' he writes, 
"gave a party to a number of fellow- 
clubmen. Not very late in the evening 
two facts became known* First that the 
supply of whisky had run out. Second 
that the members of the hired orchestra 
were all drunk. So the party came to an 
end. Why it should have come to an 
end I could not understand. For neither 
whisky nor music was really necessary 
to the continuation of a party of men 
who undoubtedly had considerable in- 
tellectual resources. Nevertheless, the 
party did come to an end/' 

# 

* PSYCHOLOGY OF ACHIEVE- 
MENT"* by Walter B. Pitkin, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Columbia 
University, contains 503 pages, includ- 
ing the glossary, index, and a note about 
the author written by the publishers. 
The biography appears at the end of 
the book. 

Since I began writing this page in 
Nation's Business I have been urging 
publishers to include in all books a 
brief biography of the author. 

"Who is this man?*' is the first ques- 
tion asked by the prospective buyer of 
a book. 

I mention the number of pages in the 
Pitkin book because I think the bcK^k 
is too long. What is written could have 
been expressed in half the space. 

At the outset, Professor Pitkin distin- 
guishes between success and achieve- 
ment He accepts the dictionary's 
definition of success as the **favorable 
termination of anything attempted/' 
Anyone who has a modest ambition 



^Pi^^chology of Achievement, by Walter B. 
Pitkin. Simon and Schuster. New York, 
S4. 



can be successful under that definition. 

"Achievement/' Pitkin says, "is dis- 
tinguished successful endeavor, usually 
in the face of dinficulties." 

The essential factors in high achieve- 
ment are energy^ interest in the job, 
healthy emotional equi[)ment, and in- 
telligence. Each factor is exhaustively 
treated. 

The thesis of the book is that tho^ 
who achieve are superior people. They 
do more work and better work than the 
ordinary person. They sleep less. They 
take more interest in their jobs, and 
concentrate more. They have few dis* 
tractions. They are on their way to their 
goal at 20. 

Professor Pitkin is an incurable 
scoffer and wisccracker, a fact which 
gives relish to pages that might other- 
wise be dull On the other hand, this 
fact robs the book of value for those 
who might turn to it for ^Inspiration." 

On pafp 428 the author states that 
people of superior minds are inclined 
to suffer from insomnia. He then states 
that the habit of many is to take a drink 
of liquor at bedtime. 

'* Alcohol is not a stimulant," he says. 
"It is a narcotic. It disorganizes one's 
activities. For the man who must work 
better, it is pure poison. But for the 
man who ought to quit work but can- 
not because he is so keyed up and de- 
lighted with his tasks, may it not be the 
least harmful of all reliefs? 

*'If so, then we have one odd conclu- 
sion. Superior intellectual people may 
require alcohol while the common man 
ought to be forbidden to use it. Then an 
ideal prohibition law would allot to 
each citizen one dram of raw rum per 
week for each percentage of I, Q. above 
200! And the city of Washington would 
thereby become the driest city on 
earth/' 



TENS of thousands of laymen are seek- 
ing a safe place to invest their savings* 
Experience has convinced many of them 
that they are incompetent to choose safe 
and productive investments for them- 
selves, The investment trust seemed to 
offer a solution. Last year scores of 
trusts were organized. They promised 
expert knowledge and experience 
management. The imagination of the 
public was touched, and millions were 
invested in the stocks of the trusts. 

Few of the trusts escapjed the stock- 
market cataclysm of last November* 
When the crash came many were hold- 
ing common stocks that had been pur* 
chased at the very peak of the market^ 
They suffered humiliating losses. 

Nevertheless, In ''Investment Trusts 
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ELECTRIC 

iCALCULATOR 

[for tKe price 
|oF a hand-operated 
machine 1 

#Mdny d firm has found that speeding up figure production with 
the Mdrch^nt is d sure way of speeding up production in every depart- 
ment Operating costs are cut all along the line ... a big help in meeting 
toddy's keener competition. 

More figuring with less work, in 25 to 40% less timet absolutely accurate, 
no checking back...thdt^ what the Marchant can mean to you. 

And at a small cost, for here is a full-size slandmd Marchant Electric 
Calculator for the price of a hand-operated machine! A sturdy, speedy 
electric that banishes 4-o'clock fatigue and prevents error, while enabling 
the operator to turn out twice the amount of figuring as on a hand oper- 
ated Cdlcufator, 

True figures instead of complements permit many time-sdvrng short cuts . . . Keyboard 
check dial gives stralghl-iine easily read figures , , . Vi$ibk proof of eacK stepi no 
reRguring necessary . . . 

And many other important features lhat help make this M<jrch«nt Calculator the 
bw-cost way to absolutely accurate figuring with a big saving in time and work. 

Start now to speed up your entire business wUh an electric Marchant, Phone the 
local Marchant representative , , . or mail the coupon. 



• "LANDED IT! Those esti- 
nidtes you rushed through 
Jormc on the M^rchdnt Elec- 
tric turned the trick- GUd we 
got that mactiine — the profit 
on this one [ob will pay 
tor iir 




A'afiVn'f Bu fine MM 
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A Poor Way 

to Save Money 

The man ivho hides hh money in a teapot 
actually hsesi He l'3ses interest as well ni$ 

The busincjis mini who rclic3 cm mopping 
to keep floors clean al«Mi hsf's. IVIopping wnn't 
get flocirs dean. And it takes twice as long 
lo mop parity el r fin as it does for the new 
FIX NELL Combination Scrubber, Polisher 
and VV aier Absorlitr to scrub ihor<tughty cktin. 

In eight representative estaJiUshments a 
total investment of SI 2.000 in FINN ELL 
equipment is saving ^70,000 annually. A U\v 
hundred do]Jani may save you thousands. 
^ si/cs — ont 10 fit your needs- 

Write for bookhi^^\^im% whe titer inter- 
ested in the models fur buisincss or home use* 
Addreiis FINNELL SYSTEM, LN'C, 411 
East Street, Elkhart. Indiana, or 130 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. Branciics in London 
ai^d Stockholm. 

FINNELL 

£it. /906 

ELECTKIC FLOOK MACHINE 



WAXKS 



POLISHES . SCRlfBS 




Gone Wrong r'* John T. Flynn expresses 
the beJief that the investment trust is a 
sound idea. He thinks, however, that 
legislation is need^ to curb many glar- 
in.i? abuses. He does not like the secrecy 
under which most of the trusts now 
operate. For example, only those that 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change are required to publish their 
portfolios, Flynn also fears that man- 
agers of investment trusts, by owning 
special stock which gives them control, 
may easily be tempted to use the vast 
sums of capital to promote their own 
selfish interests. 

More than a score of investment 
trusts are mentioned by name. The 
peculiar interlocking features of certain 
groups are traced. It is spicy reading. 



NORMAN DOUGLAS, author of 
"South Wind," was given a copy of 
"Mother India" some time ago. The 
reading of it made him so angry that 
he determined to write a similar book 
on Western civilization. **Goodbye to 
Western Culture"* is the book, 

I have not read ''Mother India," but 
I assume that it struck Douglas, who 
has visited that country, as quite unfair 
But unless it was a more effective indict- 
ment of a civilisation than this book on 
Western culture, I cannot understand 
why it made Douglas angry. In my 
opinion, ''Goodbye to Western Culture" 
is a feeble effort. 

The author is excited about our pro- 
hibitory legislation, our hangings, our 
orphan asylums, our bnital treatment 
of animals, our passport regulations, 
and the bad manners of our customs 
officials. Stupidity and meanness are 
annoying wherever encountered, but the 
examples cited by Douglas hardly jus- 
tify an indictment of a whole civiliza- 
tion. The book, however, is not without 
redeeming qtialiti^. 

''We Europeans," he says, "have im* 
proved on the Oriental system of in- 
fanticide. Save for a little amateurish 
overlying and an occasional foetus down 
the lavatory pipe, the custom has grown 
obsolete. We have birth control and 
other tricks that get at the root of the 
matter. Their only drawback— a serious 
one — is that they destroy males and 
females indiscriminately/* 

Douglas points out that polygamy 
thrive in certain parts of the East, a 
man's income being the only limit to 



7ji vestment Trusts Gone Wrong! by John 
T, Flynn. Kew Republic, Inc., New 

'Goodbye to Western Culture, by Norman 
I Douglas, Harp4;r & Broihers, New 
» York, S3. 



the number of wives he cares to support. 
Western males, he contends, are polyg- 
amists, but their polygamy is practised 
on inexpensive lines and with a mim- 
mum of personal responsibility, 

"Our European rule runs to the effect 
that a man's mistresses are to be kept 
by their husbands." 

In urging young men to go East and 
to "leave behind the frowsy and fidgety 
little hole called Europe,'' Douglas con- 
tends: 

"Oriental life engenders self-respect 
and ease of soul. This is what makes 
sensible people homesick for the East- 
That is what we Europeans lack and 
what we need more than anything else; 
they are qualities so rare nowadays that 
most of us have forgotten what they 
mean," 

Best line in the book: 

"A man who reforms himself has con- 
tributed his full share towards the re* 
formation of his neighbor." 



"ONLY SAPS WORK'^ is a lively 
review of dozens of forms of rack- 
eteering. Since some business men are 
the partners of racketeers and many 
more are the victims, I recommend this 
book to those seeking ways to stop pre- 
ventable leaks in their bank accounts. . 
The author makes the following state^ ■ 
ment and I see no reason to doubt it: 

"If a business organization or a labor 
union makes a deal with a racketeer, it 
won't be long until the racketeers are 
running the business or the union. In 
other words, it's harder to 'muscle' a 
racketeet out than to keep a racketeer 
from 'muscling' in " 

The author suggests that the anti- 
trust laws are one cause of racketeerings 
Plug-uglies are used to eliminate sense- 
less and ignorant competition. In sev- 
eral large cities, unwelcome price-cutters 
are beaten and bombed out of business 
at the suggestion of established com- 
panies who wish to keep the field profit- 
able for themselves. 

Thieving, arson, bomb throwing, fake 
bankruptcy, and fake fires are well- 
established and wdl-organized forms of 
racketeering. Fake year books, pro- 
grams, and benefits are common* The 
racketeer is in almost everything. There 
is nothing particularly new about him 
or his game. Until prohibition earns 
along, he was a shyster and p^^V 
criminal, living an uncertain economic 
eidstence. Bootlegging put him 
funds. Now racketeering is a big busJ' 
ness, and getting bigger every day. 



n'4 Busintss 



"Only Sapi Work, by Courtenay Terrett 
Vanguard Pres3| New York* $3« 
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"How many of your 
users do you 
sell again? " 



"When I make an investment I want to 
know that 111 get immediate and tangible 
benefit from it. But even more, I want to 
know that what I'm buying will still look 
like the best thing in the world to me 
after years of profitable use/' 

And he came right back, 'W% bought 
again I In other words, 80% of last year's 
users, who already had Acme Visible 
Equipment in some department of their 
business mid had benefited by its profit- 
building ability, installed Acme records in 
other departments." 

» « # # 

Acme Visible Records build 
profits from sales by giving you 
instant, accurate control. If 
a customer who bought reg- 
ularly for years is beginning 
to drift away ; if a salesman is 
neglecting an old and profitable 
customer in his efforts to close new 





accounts; if certain items of your line aren*t selling 
well in certain territories— Acme Records give 
you that information promptly — they literally 
force the right action at the right time! 

Call in the Acme man — let him show you just 
what Acme Visible Equipment can accomplish in 
every department of your business — ^Sales^ Pur- 
chases, Production, Credits and Collections, In- 
ventory and Personnel — each one demands 
the control and guidance right new which 
Acme Visible Records will give you- 

And meantime, send for our copyrighted 
book, Profit Building Through Management 
Control/'There's neither charge nor obligatioa 



Acme U the world's luTgest exclusive manufacturer of insihle equitrmeni* Offices in Principal CtiieM 

ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 

PROFIT BUILDERS OF MODERN BUSINESS 



"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 



ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, J South Mlebifan Avi^.^ChtcAso 

D Wlihouf obllsJition » voti mmr mul me y our book, "Pr i:ifit Bulldici k TVou pfa M^ii^iemecif Control/ * □ Havc aii Acme 



'Name- 



. Firm Nam^ . 



.Stale 



IFJi#fi writinff i9 Ac M r Cji«fi SrtTKM CouFAfVT ^HJT mttdiom Nmim'* Bmtim^fS 
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Outlay $125,50 . , . paid for in 7 weeks 
. , , Annual Saving $882 

Ad In^uroiice oSice , , , not a liirge one . « > lued to niake 
aut separate btUs, ledger «lieeUt expimUon forms autt 
companies* records. RetningtoD Rand ghowed how to cut 
tlie four operations down lo one , . . showed how records 
could be made more acceiM^ible ^ *■ . bow mi <v takes could h** 
eliminated, Co9t of bindere, indexes and fipecia] forins waa 
1125.50* The new system paid for jyelf in sev«i weeks , , . 
showed a cash saving of |S82 in twelve months. 



One Dalton pays for itself yearly 
, , . PLUS $1220 

Twf> krgc milUnery houses merged* They re[jlaced two old 
uiroiiutiug machines willi one Dalton^ They my "Our 
lt?dg«rsare posted up lo ihe minute antl kepi in constant 
bu Lance* Our statements are always out on time now* 
Machine eaves the lime of one operator and cost of ii 
second machine* We figure that it earns $1220 a year . , 
be tides more than paying for jiaell annually**' 





$52 Kardex Investment saves $2,975 
Carrying Charges 

h wa^ in an Ohio department store* Kardeit 
^Irrrbandi^re Control was installed experimentally 
* * * requiring the purchase of a tingle Kardcic unii 
at $32* It simplified buying. Slow moving itrni» 
coulfln*t be overlooked. Bead stock waseliminated- 
At the end of a year, the new system had naved 
S2,**75 in carrying chargen . * • nearly |2S0 saving 
every month. Ana rcwnit, the Kardex tuyii^tem has 
since he^n in«»tulh^d ilirotiglmui ihe entire stor€i# 
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e same mon 



tK 




. . . let Remiflgton Rand show you 
SMALL investments can make 

BIG ECONOMIES... 



There are two major misconceptions 
that Remington Rand meets with. First 
. . * that although operating economies 
are fine things^ it takes a long time to 
feel their benefits. Second . • . that such 
economies always cost a lot of money 
to put into effect. 

Misconceptions. Botii of them. Most 
Remington Hand installations are put 
in to make IMMEDIATE Economies. 
And in answer to the comment ^We 
would like to save money bul hesitate to 
make a heavy investment," Remington 
Rand can point to hundreds of small 
cost installations that are actually 



paying for themselves every montJu 

Remington Rand does not have to sell 
you this machtne or that . , . this par* 
ticular system or that one* It cannot 
serve you at all if it cannot help you to 
operate more economically or efficiently. 
Consequently il is free to fit its recom- 
mendations to your needs exactly. 

Call the Remington Rand man. Consid* 
er him as a member of your own stafi'. 
Let him study your problem and show 
you how better methods can be paid 
for out of current operation expenses 
and the savings that will follow 
. . . Sometimes in as liitle a$ 30 days! 



emington 



Rand 



BUSINESS SERVICE 

Ex4'tutiv«» officm, Hnffmio, New York Sale^ offices in all itmding rif tVj. 

V1S1SLR . . . RA»D Ik ILAHDKX Vi$mm ^mmtd^ . . , DALTO!»i 4dd^ m«d Ikmkim'ping M^iw . . . KALAMAZOO AND 
BA1&KK VAWTER Lomm^l^f EipM^tmmmt . . . SAFK-CARinKT A>«W I^WecjM* XMiw . . . FOWgBS 
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UNTIL THE 
MILLENNIUM 

SOME day traflSc officers will 
have nothing more to mind 
thaa their owa knittiog. 
Some day the flaws in human 
nature will vanish as the morn- 
ing dew before the rising sun* 
Some day, but . . . untU the 
millenn turn — M tna-^iza I 

COAST TO COAST 
SERVICE THROUGH 
20,000 /ETNA AGENTS 

The JEu^ Automobile Insurance 
Policy protects you ail ways— a I* 
ways. No matter where an accidenc 
may occur or a claim develop, an 
jCcna representative is there to look 
outforyourjj)ierests*^tnaservsce 
now includes Europe, too. The 
i^cna-i3£er io your community will 
be glad to give you the whole story, 

j€tna writes practicaUy every form 
oflosurajiceand FidelityandSurciy 
Boadsl i€Etia is the first multiple 
line insurance organization in 
America to pay its policyholders 
one hiiU^n dollars^ 



>Etnji Ctitulty «ad Siirvfr 
Company 

i^Ftoa life loiiiiiaifice Compmnj 

Automobile InsurEiicc 

St«iKl3id Fire lasuniace 
Gunpany, Hmrtford, Conn* 



/€TNA-IZE 

Wk&m wrHimg pli^t Mfmli^ N^H*n'M Busin^MM 




On the Business Bookshelf 



"^RADE ASSOCIATION Manage- 
I ment"' was developed from the 
I courses of lectures given over a 
period of seven years at the National 
I Institute for Conmiercial and Trade 
Organization Executives. The book is 
probably the most authoritative work 
published in the field. 

However, this volume gives only a 
general picture of trade association 
management. Detailed and more com- 
prehensive instruction on trade associa- 
tion management is given in the ad- 
'\ vanced courses at the Institute, This 
book is used as a text in the first-year 
trade association course, but is supple- 
mented by lectures. 

The subjects discussed include objec- 
tives, financing, membership building 
and maintenance, committee organisa- 
tion and procedure, office-management 
procedure, conventions and program 
building, collective activities, collection 
and presentation of statistics, associa- 
tion literature, responsibilities, and op- 
portunities of an executive. 



TIIE title, "The Quicksands of the 
City,**^ may sound lurid to American 
ears, but the subtitle "and a way 
through for Investors," reveals the book 
for what it is — a most sound and under- 
standable discussion of the pitfalls 
which beset the path of the seeker of 
sound investments. Though written for 
an English audience (an American edi- 
tion is being brought out), the book 
contains much to commend itself to 
American readers, for after all the quick- 
sands of Wall Street and those of the 
City carry their victims to similar un- 
enviable fates. 

"The way through" that Mr. Withers 
sees for the English investor is via the 
investment trust companies — and lest 
his advice be taken too lightly on this 
side of the water in view of the records 
of some American companies carrying 
that name, it may be added that he 
carefully defines just what kind of in- 
vestment trust companies he means. 



"INSURANCE: Principles and Prac- 
tices"* gives an interesting and clear ex- 
position of the intricaci^ of the insur- 
ance business. The revised edition is 
more comprehensive than the original; 
it also has review questions at the ends 
of the chapters^a change of much 



value to those who wish to study it as 

a text. 

The sections treat life insurance, fire 
insurance, compensation insurance, ma- 
rine insurance, title, automobile, credit, 
and other insurance. 



^Trade AsaociatJon Management. National 
Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organisation Executives, Chicago, 

^he Qujcksandf of the Qty, by Hartley 
Withers. Jonathan Cape, London. 63. 

^Imur-ance^ Prtnciplei and Practices, by 
Robert Riegel and H. J, Lowrnan. Re- 
vised Edition, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
YorL 

Recent Books Received 

The St. Lawretiee Waterway Project, by 

George Washington Stephens, Louis 
Carrier & Co,, Montreal and New 
York. $7.50 

Harvard Advertising Awardj, 1924^1 928 , 

Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration^ George F. Baker Foundation, 
Harvard University, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, $2.50. 

Plaiinmg and Control of Public Workfr 

report of the committee on recent eco- 
nomic changes of the President's Con- 
ference on Unemployment, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
New York. 

Why You Win or Lose: The P$ycbotogy 
of Speculation, by Fred C. Kelly^ 
Houghton Miffiyn Comptany, Boston 
and New York, $2, 

Science of Value: Solving It, by Henry 
Rawie. Williams & W ilk ins, Baltimore. 

The Financial Organization of Society^ by 

Harold G* Moulton* Third Edition. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi' 
cago, $4, 

Greece Today: The Aftermath of the Ref- 
ugee Impact, by Eliot GrinneU Mears* 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, Calif., $5* 

Builne&s Service in Public Librariei of 109 
Large Cioet, by Marian C. Mauley. 
The Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Coordinated Motor- RaiUSieamshtp Trani* 
portaiion, by G. Lloyd Wilson. D» 
Appleton anti Company, New York, 
$3.50, 

Legal A*pecti of Commercial Letten of 
Credif, by Herman H, Finkelstcin. 
Colmnbia University Preas, New York, 
$7.50, 

The Recafl of Public Officertt by Frederick 
I., Bird and Frances M. Ryan, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $4,00- 

Hooijer Rhymei and Readingv» by Virgil 
Ray MuUins. The Benton Review 
Shop, Fowler, Ind, $2,00. 
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P O S TAL TE LE GRAPH 

iAjc highway 

Service Stations of these Standard Oil Companies 

Postal Telegraph Ofi&ces 



HIGHWAY, homeand 
uHice brought Inro 
swlfr conCBcr au Nfatlonn 

liutwci^n these StJindaril 
OIJ companlim {lis fed he- 
law] Htiil FoE(talTct0^ph 
Company. 

Standard Oil of 

New Jersey 

NEW JERSEV 
DELAWARE 
MARVLANP 
DiSTRlcrr OF <:(>LUMBIA 
VlRfaMA 
WF.Sn VIRCMNIA 
NORTH CAKULINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cohniiil Beacon Oil 

NEW YORK 
CX)NNKCTICCT 
mass; ^ CHI skits 

RliniM- isi AM> 
NEW HAMI^SIHRE 
VERMONT 
MAINE 

Standard OU of 

Pennsylvania 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Standard Oil of Sndiana 

INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 
MICIIH^VN 
MJNiNKSOTA 
WISCONSIN 
IOWA 
NOR ri l DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

MissniRf 

KANSAS 
COLORADO 
WYOMING 
MONTANA 
2 CITIES IN OKLAHOMA 

Standard Oil of Calif arnia 

CAIJFORNIA 

ORKCON 
WASHINGTON 

Standard Oil of Louisiana 

LOIISIANA 
TENNESSEE 
ARKARSA^ 

Standard Oil oj Ohio 
OHIO 

Standard Oil of Nehraska 
NEBRASKA 



Utah Oil Refitfing Co, 



are now 



POSTAL TELEGR.4PH again leads in giving 
the public another new service. Service sta- 
tions of the Standard Oil Companies are now 
Postal Telegraph offices. 

Thus the millions of people who ride in the 
26,500,000 automobiles and trucks over the 
700,000 miles of improved roads in this country 
have available proper eommunication facilities. 

Now . . < the truck fleet can report to headquar- 
ters easily , , , without delay . < . the traveler can 
tell of a safe arrival, or reserve rooms at a hotel a 
day's drive ahead without leaving the steering 
wheel . . . the hundreds of thousands of passen- 
gers in busses are offered the same communication 
services as the railway passenger. 

Now , , , around the corner from your home^ or 
at thousands of convenient stops along the road, 
world-wide communication is available without 
leaving your car. Simply ask the attendant for a 
Postal Telegraph blank and the far corners of the 
earth are brought to your steering wheel. 

Postal Telegraph service — certain — economical 
— world-wide — parallels the road map of the 
United States- 
Highway communication is another great step 
in the expansion program of the International 
System — the only American telegraph company 
offering world-wide coordinated record commu- 
nications — telegraph — cable — radio« 

Look far the Postal Sigft* 



Tostal Telegraph 
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When irritiHff t& PoctM, TittGiA»n CAtLl Costf^KY pUatt mftiliVn A^afkrn'j Sit-in* 
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The Mexican Lab 



orer an 



d y< 



ou 



STOPS THE LEAKS 
THAT LOWER 
YOUR PROFITS 

Modem business conditions demand 
new efficiencYy new operdtfng eco- 
nomics, new care in rndklng and pre- 
servin9 your busmess records. 

An Esry System will give you dear, 
dccurdte records— as mdny copies ds 
desired — of every Man ufdcEu ring, 
Wholesale or Retdil Business Trdns- 
dction such dt: Purchdsing^ Receiv- 
ing, ProductJon^ Storrng, Shippirig/ 
Billing. Sates (Cash, Charge or C. 
O. D.;, Money Recerpts and Pdy- 
mentSj Exchanges^ etc. — ^ literally 
every important operation. 

SimpliRf your business detail with 
an Egry System, There is one spe- 
cially designed foryourtypeof busi- 
ness, I ts cost is trtRing compared with 
the savings it effects. 

May we send you detailed infor- 
mation? Just sign and mail the cou- 
pon today, 

THE 

EGRY 

REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Mdken of the worfd^s finest recording 
Rtgiiter-the EGRY COM^PAK 

SEND THIS COUPON IN TODAY 

How do oth*r btjrfi^ncsscf In my \m% §\mnl\fy and 
spctd up thcif routtfltf? S^nd ftiil irilornittjon^with'' 
out my obU^dtkin. 

AadiT» m-.-: 

ftjtlncu — 



( Continued fTom page 44) 
portance of Mexican immigration as a 
national rather than a localized or sec- 
tional question comes from the realiza* 
tion that the Southwest — California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and 
southern Colorado — produces annually 
from 300.000 to 500,000 carloads of 
\'figfitables, truck and fruits, which are 
iransported across the continent and 
distributed to all parts of the United 
States. In the production of these veg- 
etables and fruits — estimated to ag- 
gregate about 40 per cent of the nation's 
supply of these products^the humble 
Mexican immigrant has had an im- 
portant part 

Helped develop the Souchwest 

THE development of the highly in- 
tensified agricultural industry of the 
Southwest has taken place in less than 
two decades, since the coming to this 
country of Mexican immigrants in large 
numbers. This has made it possible to 
a large extent for the average American 
wage earner, as well as the person in 
more affluent circumstances, to have 
these fresh vegetables and fruits on his 
table virtually the year around, no 
matter where he may live. 

The Mexican immigrant in the last 
decade has become an important factor 
in the Southwest's axjnomic life, prin- 
cipally as a common laborer in agri- 
culture, on the railroads and in the 
mines. He is a natural cowboy and is 
found in numt>ers on the ranch^. He 
has contributed appreciably to the pro- 
ductive wealth and prosperity of that 
section. In sugar-beet culture in certain 
limited areas of the north central 
states the Mexican laborer has taken 
a place of similar relative importance. 
According to reliable estimates, Mex- 
icans constitute from 65 to 85 per cent 
of the common labor used in agriculture 
in the southwestern states. In sugar-beet 
production they perform about 65 per 
cent of the hand work in the fields; on 
18 of the principal western railroads 
they comprise from 54 to 87 per 
cent of the section and extra gangs and 
in the southwest mines about 60 per 
cent of the workers. More than 80 
per cmt of the perishable commodities 
produced in the Southwest are handled 
in the field by Mexican farm laborers, 
who also are the dominating labor sup- 
ply in the southwest cotton industry. 



A large proportion of the crops grown 
in the Southwest, and also sugar beets, 
on which Mexicans perform most of 
the common labor, are designated as 
"stoop," ''knee'* and "bend'* crops. 
These terms indicate the nature of the 
work required in planting, thinning, 
weeding and harvesting them. It is 
work that requires much back bending, 
stcx>ping, kneeling and, in some cases, 
even crawling across the fields on all 
fours, or working in a stooping tx^sture 
all day, day after day, until sj>eciflc 
operations are completed. Obviously it 
is arduous, tedious, repetitive, monoto- 
nous and exacting work, often requiring 
the laborer to toil in the dirt, dust and 
heat. It must be done out in the sun— 
in the Southwest frequently in temper- 
atures ranging day after day from 100 
up to, in extreme cases, 145 degrees 
in the fields. 

Because of the great variety of crops 
produced, the cropping process contin- 
ues practically the year around in the 
Southwest. Naturally a great deal of 
the work of the agricultural laborers 
there is seasonal, and an immense army 
of casual migratory workers must be 
available to meet the growers" demands. 

At certain periods of var>'ing extent 
in all parts of this section many casual 
workers are needed in addition to the 
regular farm hands, for planting, ir- 
rigating, cultivating and harvesting 
various crops. Time is an imjjortant 
factor in nearly all these operations. 
Delay of even hours in a ripe-crop 
emergency at harvest time often may 
mean the loss of the farmer's entire 
year of production dTorts and an ag- 
gregate loss of millions of dollars to 
the growers. 

Seasonal workers are needed 

SURVEYS of the common labor needs 
of California agriculture show that the 
slack demand for workers is ie Decem- 
ber, January and February ; the need 
in March, April, May. June and Novem- 
ber is more than 90 per cent greater 
than in the slack time; the period of 
greatest need is July, August, September 
and October, with nearly three times the 
demand of the slack period. September 
makes the heaviest demand for farm 
labor. Studies of the casual labor needs 
of Califomia agriculture show that its 
requirements for transient or seasonal 
workers {in addition to regular or per- 
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unsuspected facts 
about my own power 




. , . and now 
a Diesel engine is paying for ifself 
out of the savings it has made possible" 



HUNDREDS of executives can 
sum up their experience in re- 
dudnu; p<jwer ronia in the alK>ve 
Hordrt. These men, reaUj^mg th«* need 
to cut production expense in ever)^ 
poftBible way, turned their attention 
to power costs and learn**d lliut they 
had been overlcxiking a mmi fruit ^ 
fid means of bolstering profits- 

\ou know tlx at DieMd eugities are 
used in ships, in Bubumrines, in air- 
plaues and for munieipai power 
fieneratlort* But did yon e%'er con- 
sider the Diejiel as a means of eut- 
tuig cosiii in your plant? Neillier had 
these other exeeulives But facta 



about Diesel po^ver convinced them. 
You, too* can learn — without obli* 
galion — just how much Diegel power 
will save uver your present cuiits. 

A Fairbanks- Morse engineer — a 
thoroughly ([uatified represent a live 
of America's largej^t manufacturer 
t>f Diesel engines — will survey your 
plant anJ deteriniJie the facts about 
its use iA power. He will tell you 
what your [Kjwer will co«t when 
generated by Fairbanks* Morse Die- 
m\ en^nim^ By comparing this figure 
wi lb your present costs ) ou can deter- 
mine the savings in dollars and cents. 

In most instances the saving is 
FAIRBANKS, 



suflficient to pay for the engine in a 
comparatively short time. So defi- 
nitely can this fact be determined 
that Fairbanks -Morse offers a pay- 
ment plan whereby the savings 
l)e<'ome the payments on the engine. 
Certainly the figure must be sub- 
stantial or such an advantageous 
plan coulil not be offered. 

A letter from you will bring valu- 
able information and an interesting 
booklet about reducing power cosis 
w ith Diesel engines. And,jf you wisli, 
a Fairbanks - Morse engineer will 
survey your power requireinents 
w itltout obligation to you, 

MORSE & CO. 



Puidimfim P^tk MiQ, 



900 WalMUiti Ave., Cbic^go — and 32 principal dtles 

FAIRBANKS -MORSE 

DIESEI^^ENGINESjjl 

MOTORS . PUMPS . SCALES 

H^hfn writmg to Faiaiaukj.^ Mom ir Co. »i- Us branch a^^er* phase mention Kathtt*! Bi^tintss 
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BROADCAST*** 

your Instructions to your 
Department Heads 

In a broad casting niaiion ihii flkk af a key puis a speaker 
%n the mT**-^nsiantly, Touching a key i>f the 
DICTOGRAPH on your de.sk gives yon mdio-fa^t com- 
munit:ation with any niPtubfir c*f your staff. 

Wiih the DICTOGRAPH System of iNTEiHfOR TEtEPHONES 
installed in your office, y^ur "invisihle lislenera" are all 
standing by — each at his dc&k — alwrays ready lo listen* 

There it no more need for inter-office visiting lo take 
your a&sistanti from their potsts^ Yon can talk with one 
man — or a dozen at once* 

You speak quietly toward the sensitive microphone in 
the little cabinet on yonr deik* Answers come back 
crisply throu^ a dear-toned loud F<peaker. Your tele- 
phone gVkiichboard h freed from ^iniside*^ calls and bn^i- 
ne^s is conducted with greater speed and concentration. 

It will take only u few moments lo show you OJCTO* 
GRAPH in actual operation on your de*k — at no obliga- 
tion to yon • ^ . Consult the telephone directciry for onr 
address in yonr citv. Or write direct to DICTOGRAPH 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc, 224 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 



DICTOGRAPH 

fySTEM OF 
INTERIOR TELEPHONEf 




Defenders 

of Tomorrow 

UPON your bank book, your invest- 
tnents and your insurance, depends 
the safety of tomorrow. Business wisdom 
therefore demandi equal care in placing 
your imu ranee and depositing or investing 
your funds* 

With strength unquestioned, CBNTBAl 
provider the very highest quality of pro- 
tection, CENTRAL'S reputation ran tees 
fair adjustments and prompt payment of 
losses. And the saving effected by CEN- 
TRALS dividend (309r wnce 1921) com- 
mands the interest of every careful buyer. 




Dividend 

Sjsce 1921 
Mas Been 

30% 

▼ 



CENTRAL Adlfrfef art n^rittfft 
thfough loirat ^gfntr. Full tq/or^ 
malioTtf with name of nware^i 
tcpTtittUathtt on f f quit it. 



Jne^ 

MANtJFACnmiRS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAhTY 

C A. L PUHMOaT. PriuJtH/ Itame Ojkr - %■ AN WERT. OHIO 



Fire, Aui&ntobiU and Tornado Insurance for Select Rhks 



manent hands) ranges from 27.955 the 
latter part of February to 76,877 work- 
ers the latter part of September, 

In connection with Califomia*s sea- 
sonal labor demands it is interesting to 
note that of the 136,400 farms in the 
state, 100,000 are of less than 100 acres, 
and 85,000 are of less than 40 acres. 
Eighty per cent of these farms are vir- 
tually one-man propositions except at 
harvest time, when they require from 
five to possibly 100 casual laborers each 
for a relatively short time. The small 
fanner there is as vitally concerned in 
having an adequate common labor sup- 
ply as are the big farmers or companies 
that operate extensive industrialized 
tracts. 

It readily may be seen why the em- 
ployment of the agricultural laborer in 
the Southwest under methods now in 
vogue is not continuous in any locality, 
but may be for periods ranging from 
a few days or weeks» to a few months, 
and then the worker must go to another 
farm, another locality, or ix3ssibly to 
another state to market his labor. Con- 
siderable time is spent in seeking and 
traveling to new jobs. The laborer must 
be away from home and family much 
of tlie time unless he can move his 
family with him on his migrations. 

Mexlcatis fit into the work 

ALL these difficult aspects of the work 
in southwest agriculture combine to de- 
mand peculiar fitness, adaptability and 
disposition on the part of the workers. 
Some of the uninviting features sur- 
rounding common labor in southwest 
agriculture apply also to maintenance- 
of-way work on southwestern railroads 
which have extensive trackage in the 
arid and semi -arid regions, much of it 
across desert sands, and to the surface 
work required by the southwest mines. 

Apparently the Mexicans are es- 
pecially well adapted to the common 
labor tasks required in the Southwest; 
they are fond of outdoor life and mra! 
occupations and are accustomed to the 
section*s climatic conditions. They 
easily enter a nomadic mode of living 
which permits them to meet the season- 
al, migratory demands of southwest 
agriculture, and they remain in farm 
occupations more loyally than other 
groups, the growers say. 

Leaving aside controversial questions 
as to whether Americans can and will 
perform the common labor which the 
Mexicans do in the Southwest and 
whether or not these immigrants are 
displacing American workers in the 
tasks they perform, the fact remains 
I that a large and valuable agricultural 
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^ <St/0 YEARS 




KANSAS CITY is growing and prospering and making a good 
business year of 1930, * Within two years, Kansas City has 
set a new pace in industries established, in construction and in ex- 
pansion of existing industries. Payrolls have increased mafiy millions 
of doUars. ❖ In increasing volume the 19 million people served more 
economically from Kansas City than from any other metropolis arc 
buying from Kansas City wholesalers and manufacturers and not 
from distant markets. * A recent Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling has abolished the Mississippi River basing line and estab- 
lished new and lower through rates between Kansas City 
and the East. * Census figures of 1930 place Kansas City, 
Missouri, in the 400,000 class, and its thirty-mile area 
almost at the 700,000 rnark^ * Kansas City pre- 
sents sound opportunity for many industries. 
The factSf as they apply to your own 
line of business, will be sent 
promptly on request. 



INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 

NEW IN 
KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is at the cross* 
roads of the pipelioes— t new 
oil field accivky chai is in- 
vesting lipwards of 100 mil- 
lion dollars to pipe petroleum 
produces from the Southwest 
CO eastern markets. Kansas 
City is the gateway of these 
oil fieldsjust as it is the mer- 
chandise gateway to this mar- 
ket of one-sixth of the nation's 
population, 2 1 million people. 




TMC CHAMBiR O^ COMMERCE OF 

KANSAS«.CITY^a 




INDUSTRIAL COMMIITEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Please send me the facts about Kansas Cicy« 1 am tntertsted in the 

. industry. 



Firm 

City 



(i taw yaur adverthrmeni in Natian-i^ Butineu) 



Whm miimg i» Kansas Citv Chahiu of Coumtca pUa^f mention N*Hon*i Bu 
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^2,000 a month saved/ 



ONE inilustrial plant is doing it by 
means of a piece of equipment 
which will be exhibited at the National 
Power Show, 

Instances of this kind occur frequent- 
ly in the plants of alert, progressive, 
wide-awake, modern business men* 

Visitors at this great 
National Engineering 
E^pdsition always find 
sure-fire methods for 
cutting costs by adopt- 
ing the better ways of 
making and using 
power. Every existing 
plant can be materially 
improved- 





1 

1 ■ 1 ■ — 

Hi§hmr £ffki*ncy 






1 




Mil 





Surely you can afford to invest in 
equipment that will cut the cost of 
your finished product five to ten per- 
cent or more. 

Of course! Then you will join the 
thousands of engineers and execu- 
tives who will spend as much time as 
possible that first week 
in December at the 
National Power Show. 




I".. 




9th SATION-U EiPCKilTlOU 

" POWER-" 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 



December 1 to 6, Grand Central Palace, New York 

Managemeni £niernaHanai ExposUhn Company 





^liiiiiiiniiiii'Niiiiiiiiiihii 




A Business Preference 





Eftgraving gmards ag/tinit 
dha^f rinsing tmiraiitni 




REPRINTS of articles in Nation's Business will he furnished 
in quantities of 100 copies or more at cost of printing. Write 
Nation''^ Business, Washington, D, C 



industry has been developed in that 
M ction, adding appreciably to the wealth 
1 j] the nation as a whole, largely through 
I Ik- use of unskilled Mexican labor re- 
ceived through immigration. 

A great majority of the growers and 
other employers of the section assert that 
the Mexicans are essential, as an ac- 
climated, adaptable common labor sup* 
ply, to the continued progress and 
prosperity of the Southwest; that to 
cut off Mexican seasonal labor, without 
providing a satisfactory alternative, 
would bring serious interruption to 
their apicultural operations, and to 
sugar-beet production in the north 
central states as well; that it would 
force the farmers to reduce their acreage, 
or i>ossibIy practically abandon produc- 
tion, of the more profitable intensive 
products and compel them to turn to 
growing general farm and field crops 
of which there already is a surplus, and 
that it likely would result In higher cost 
for farm labor and increased transporta- 
tion charge. 

Labor is needed in Southwest 

IT IS further pointed out that a con- 
siderable decrease in production of pres- 
ent crops wouJd mean hea\7 loss in 
tonnage and revenue to the railroads; 
would cripple industries built up in the 
Southwest as a result of and dependent 
on existing agricultural operations and 
would depreciate land values and in- 
vestments incidental to these operations. 
Injury to the economic activities of this 
large section undoubtedly would be re- 
fleeted in other parts of the country. 

These are some of the economic dis- 
advantages which many students of the 
question as well as leaders of the South- 
west predict would result if the supply 
of Mexican common labor was cut off ^ 
Another result which must be faced, 
and which the average American con* 
sumer probably will appreciate more 
readily, is that, if southwest growers 
are obliged to curtail thdr production 
of vegetables and fruits or to abandon 
them, a large portion of our people will 
be deprived of an important food sup- 
ply* 

Although the overwhelming proj>or- 
tion of Mexican immigrants in the 
United States is concentrated in the 
southwestern and western states, yet in 
recent years they have entered to some 
extent as workers in industry in central 
northern and eastern states principally 
in sted, metal, packing and automotive 
plants and maintenance*of-way dej^art- 
ments of railroads. They also may be 
found in smaller numbers in certain 
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difference need 



not be great 




to win a game 
or to win a sale! 



MANY a big game is won by a 
single point. And it's the 
same in selling. Notice, for ex- 
ample, how often a single point of 
diflference makes you choose one 
produa in preference to another. 
You need not cliange your prod* 
uct in order to get this edge on 
competition — often an improve- 
ment in packaging will do the 
trick. For, other things being any- 
where near equal, the product that 
is packaged best selb best. 

Modern wrapping methods can 

1 , Improve the appearance of a package 
«^expf ess quality and distincdon. 

2. Make the product yield greater con- 
sumer enjoyment and satisfaction, by 
keeping the goods fresher (extremely 
i mpor can t i n food -st u ffs, tobacco , e tc. ; 



3* Create sales by displaying the goods 
themselves (transparent wrapplngj. 

Many modern innovations in 
packaging have been made possible 
by our wrapping machines. Serving 
the majority of America's package 
goods manufacturers over a long 
period of years, we have developed 
a large line of machines for wrap- 
ping a wide variety of products in 
many different ways. When you 
seek improvements in packaging, 
lower costSt or a way to wrap a new 
product, bring your problem to 
the Package Machinery Company, 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

NuwYork CKkagu Lou Angebi 

Lnndi>n; Baker Pcrkin*p Ltd. 




PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped cn our Machines 



U'hfft ti'rttmff tt> pACK^cii MACHtMKmv Comi^a?iv pirate m^utian Uatian'i Butittgst 
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Men who do their 
best work after 50 
are those who have 
learned to REST... 

AmiUk BRfSBAHE, famom iournafist, sayi^ 
^ "The greatest loss to the world, and 
especially to America, is that coused by 
the death of men that die too soon. A 
man's best work should be done be- 
tween fifty and seventy. And if he knows 
how fo tive wisely f his best thirty yeors 
may be found between fifty and eighty." 

Tired nerves end weary bodies need 
rest, porticulorly during the Winter sea- 
son, when sickness is most prevalent* A 
Winter cruise via Red Star or White Star 
tines provides exoctly the kind of rest 
that keeps men geared for successful 
endeavor* Medical authorities declore 
that nothing tones up the system so 
thoroughly — ond delightfully — as o sea 
voyoge. Let us tell you about the splen- 
did winter cruises listed below t 

W0rtd Crui»m of lh« R»d Star lin«r S«l«#n- 
i^»dt most fa mo u I globft-drcltng %hip. From 
N«w York D«c IS. 133 days, Rm^ Star tin* in 
eopp«fdHon with Amarlcan EKprvKt Cq. $1750 
(upl^incivding coniplel* ihore program. 

mwfHmfrmnwm-fQi^rdm lyit« 44^ay cruit** 
by Whii* Star iinmn Briiatmic (n6w) and 
Adriaiic* Jan. S and 17, F«b. 26, Mar. 7. 
Cov«ring prindpai poinl»of louriit inferttil— 
Algi^rii Ihaly, Gr*«€», Holy lend, Egypi, 
$695 -$750 (upL Firif Clan — $420 ToumI 
Fhjfd Cabin, both induding thare program. 




RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 

lnt«rni»fonfil McrcaitHle Mortfi* tompanf 

30 Prificip>ot Offices in th* United StoNs and 
Cofvada* Main Offka, No. 1 Broodwoyj N«w Yorlc 
Gly* AvfhariEvd ogftnt^ *varywher*. 
Wimm WfthH^ plsoMt wmnHom MttvnU BnntHiM 



miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
of this region. 

Accurate figures on the number of 
Mexican workers and population at 
present in the northern and eastern 
states — and in other parts of the coun- 
try as well — ^wiU not be available until 
the racial population statistics of the 
1930 Census are completed. 

In the 1920 Census alien Mexicans 
were recorded in aO stat^ and the 
District of Columbia, although there 
were less than ten each in Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Rhode Is* 
land. Of the 486,418 foreign-bom 
Mexicans then in this country, 86-8 per 
cent were in California, Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico, These four states, 
with Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Missouri, New York, Iowa and 
Nebraska, domiciled 96.5 per cent of 
all the alien Mexicans here in 1920. 

In an effort to arrive at some idea of 
the distribution of Mexican immigrants 
in the United States, Dr. Manuel Gamio 
recently made studies of postal money 
orders sent by Mexicans in this country 
to their relatives in Mexico. His studies 
revealed that, during January and July 
in the period 1920 to 1928, inclusive, 
Mexicans sent postal money orders to 



their homeland from every state, from 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

The 1930 census figures will be neces- 
sary to determine exactly what changes 
in numbers and percentages have oc- 
curred since 1920, but it seems safe to 
assert that at present some Mexican im- 
migrants will be found in every state. 

Becoming a national question 

THUS certain social, and possibly 
economic phases of Mexican immigra- 
tion are being brought more closely to 
the attention of our people in nearly all 
of the states, emphasizing the national 
scope of this question. Its bearing on 
our international relationships is an- 
other aspect of the subject which is of 
nation-wide concern. All the different 
phases of the issue indicate the need for 
intelligent and unprejudiced consider- 
ation of Mexican immigration. 

In considering the question they 
should not forget the fact that, to a large 
extent, the American people are indebt- 
ed to the sweat and brawn and industry 
of the swarthy immigrants from across 
our southern border for a considerable 
part of our essential vitamin supply. 



I Quit My White-Collar Position 



(Continued from page 48) 
cusing specific members loudly and 
heartily backing my accusations with 
facts and figures that I could get me- 
chanics when wanted; that a press didn't 
stay down half the day, maintenance 
work was done promptly, improved tools 
and gauges were provided on requisition 
and other things done that went toward 
running a department easily and effi- 
ciently. 

All of this is now in my bouquet of 
memories and Tm not an old man yet 
by a darn sight. Tm back in the main 
office at a nice shiny desk with a stenog- 
rapher. Moreover, the original scene of 
my operations having been merged, I 
have ridden that also. The operation 
wasn't painful; in fact, I welcomed it, 
for the company is now one of the big- 
gest in the field and my chances that 
much better. By having had the oppor- 
tunity in the factory I won recognition 
from the management. It wasn't so much 
me as it was the chance existing. 

That is the factory— stand on both 
feet and do your stuff! 

The factory changed my way of 
thinking and my treatment of thinp. 



It gave me a thoroughness, the ability 
to think quickly and correctly, to meet 
emergencies and develop caution when 
needed. Before starting a job you were 
sure that it was right and what you 
made would be right. After playing with 
thousandths of an inch you didnt say» 
"Oh, that will do/* 

Spoiled goods point accusing fingers 
at those responsible and it is a mighty 
long time before the red figures disap- 
pear or the memory of them from your 
mind either. You become a little bit 
more careful of the other fellow's moneyi 
too. When you are bothered every day 
by requests for increases in rates fron^ 
workers, your job seta its value and you 
know that to make more you, yourseUr 
will have to show the way* 

Obviously, a great many of us wiU 
have to work for a living, and more of 
us as the world grows older* The soonef 
we realize it and get started the better 
off we will be* Lacking genius, as many 
of us are, we will find that, in the fac- 
tory, honest effort, plus real work, will 
bring the desired results, not only froin 
a monetary standpoint, but by proving 
to ourselves that we can — and have! 
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New York State 

is over its "growing pains". . . 

hut its growth 

is just starting 
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ALBION 



BATAVIA 
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RffTAlO 
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CA?iA^TOTA 

CANTON 

CAKTIIACF. 



CORTLAND 
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FAlRrORT 



FAMONEB 
FDRTEOVAfln 
FORT VIMS 
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CIES3 FAlJJf 
CmVERSVIULE 



GOtTCH.VKlR 
COWAN DA 
CHJiE^ I^l-AND 
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Bxmmn 



NfrVW YOHK STATE had aucll a bead Btatt a^er llie 
nrwrr sTfUona of thi* eomitry* i I in only naturiil 
jt Hhuulil ftur|)ujr^ niher t;tat<'i> tti manufj^t- taring 
ijjj W4^IJ na id H t^ulth^ 

And nt>w the upw methoil i^f locntlng plujitii ht the 
midHt of ibpJr raarkfts^ rather tlmn at tlie t*our(:e of 
raw maUmaU should miike New Vork^^ futuru rvt*ii 
hri filter than llA i^mU 

New York State IB cjiitHtatidin^ m the fieven factors 
now Uf^'d irt Belecting plant >dtc«, imd particularly 
iuilirsf^tuo: 

1> Lower vost of diMrihuiion 
2, Lower cost of etectriciiy 

Tliroij^hmit the Niajs^ara TTiidi^cin Sy^^tpm, th<*prii'r 
of {H>wer m lav betou the nation average* 

An pvi»n grt^wlPr iidvuntaf^r ia thr^ hmrr v.ml of 
markrtLMg, Within New York'** unrncdiatc domeH* 
tkz market are conerntratrd 40% of the pation'rt 
people &nd SS% of ite wealth. Here h the natural 
gateway^ to all Europe. 

Tri addition to eheaper mjirketing and cheaper 
jM»w<'r, th« Empire Stittc ofTern arcefMfililo raw ina- 
tf'rUlM, prodnrriive luWr, ample eapital, invigorate 
lag climate and unie«|uaUed trains porta lion facilitiet^. 

For ail theac reoMonM* your plant may In-long in 
New York State. If interertl<^J, write for the new 
28 -page iilu-^trated bo€>klpt— "New York, the 
Great Industrial State/' It will be iient to you 
without ^ in^rwinal foUow-tip of iiny kind. Addreflu 
Niagara Ilnd^in Power Cor|M>riition, Industrial 
Development Bureiiu, Albany, N. Y^ If you wish 
to itudy the question further, the Bureau'u 
etigiti««:ra are availahle fiyr a drilled confideottat 
fict eiiidy, 

Wrk^for our new Aoo/t, dpxrrifnng tht? iftduiarial trrri' 
tftry' M'rff^d by JKiagfira lltttUfm t'oufer (Mrpitmti'On^ 
ift^tidiitg among athrrs the /om/i/u^ liittiti Motr: 
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ONEIDA 
OSTECO 
POTSDAM 

reksselaer 

ROUE 

ROTTERDAM 

sAi^}iAm:A 

SAEATOCA SFRLNGS 



SCHKNEtTAOV 

SCOTIA 

KKANEATELES 

SMJLVAV 

^^YBACUSE 

TONAWAJWDA 

TROY 

LTICA 

WATtBFOBD 
WATERTOWN 
WATERVUKT 
WELLS VI LEK 
WESTFIEIJl 
KlilTKHAtX 
WHITES noBO 
WILUAM>Vir.LK 



B^mr NUigitnt Hudmti trvtrndrmmt /utrUtatiwiff mntri«* n/ >rw 
Wmwk Btm§^ Mmmry Thufwdaj night, f(S^ - HiOO (fjutrrn 
Tbmm}, WEdF^ WCM^ WGl\ WSTtU 
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:For the pestered executive 

chairs that won't 



A A A A 






wrigg e loose 

Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum will stand a lifetime of punish^ 
ment. You can even deliberately bang these chairs on the 
floor and you won't damage or weaken their frames. 

Ordinary chairs loosen up because glue dries out, leaving 
the joints sprung. Alccm Aluminum Chairs have no joints 
to work loose — no glue — no dowels — no wood screws- 
Their frames are wielded into one continuous piece of metal- 
The same Hght, strong Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum are used 
as those of which railway cars and airplanes are built. Here 
strength is combined with light weight- Lift an Alcoa 
Aluminum Chair, You will be surprised at its feather^ 
lightness. And these chairs are fircsafe, too. 

Finishes are either wood grain — ^wabut^ mahogany or oak; 
baked enamel of any color; or in the natural alumi^ 
num. The modern finish of the natural aluminum is ex^ 
tremely attractive because of its simplicity. Full mission 
leather upholstery in either green, blue, maroon or brown- 
Also a wide variety of fabric upholsteries. Styles for offices, 
hotels, restaurants and hospitals. May we send you a com^ 
plimentary copy of the new booklet, "Distinctive Chairs 
of Alcoa Aluminum'^ ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; ^4^5 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

CHAIRS OF 

ALCOA ALUMINUM 



ALCOA 




Wc Put Four Billion into a Rat Hole 
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(Continued from page 27} 
inay be comi>ared to the change in the 
real estate title business more than forty 
years ago. The buyer of a New York 
lot then found it necessary to employ 
a lawyer to trace his title. The lawyer 
t^ired tracers. Some of the tracers were 
Very good men indeed. 

More than one of the most eminent 
men at New York's bar today procured 
their adolescent cakes and ale by finding 
the flaws in patrons' papers. Other 
tracers were not so good. They were 
capable, no doubt, but not always re- 
liable, I f it later developed that they had 
overlooked the weak spot in a client's 
title there was very little that could be 
done about it. 

It would have been possible, of 
course, for the client to sue the lawyer. 
I have searched the records diligently 
and I have failed to find evidence that 
any client anywhere ever procured any 
Considerable amount of nutriment by 
suing a lawyer. 

The situation was not satisfactory. 
It is true that some able firms of lawyers 
Were doing a tremendous business in 
titte searching but it was felt that some- 
thing more might be done, Clarence 
Kelsey had an inspiration. He formed 
a title guarantee company and made 
Records of the titles of every plot in the 
city. Back of the company he estab- 
lished a large, handsome fund that act* 
^ally guaranteed. When his company 
said that a title was good it was good, 
^There has never been any debate about 
that. The corporate methods and guar- 
^tee were efficient. 

The title searching lawyers did not 
like it. Not being an unreasonable per- 
son I do not find any convincing reason 
^hy they should have liked it. Their 
^Biness was being lessened by the sheer 
f^ciency and certainty of corporate or- 
ization. Eventually their businases 
Would be destroyed. They battled with 
Kelsey*5 company in every way 
*h^y knew. They were certain that an- 
other bulwark of Iil>erty was being torn 
down. 

Some of the searchers— the more 
alcoholic of them— fought hand to fist 
^ttles in the record rooms with the 
I^Isey searchers. It required legislative 
Action before the title guarantee com- 
^^ny and the title guarantee companies 
^^at followed the first one could gain 
^cc^ to the records- 



No one would now go back to the 
old plan, not even the lawyers. The 
speed, surety and certainty of the title 
guarantee companies have simply ex- 
punged the old methods. 

It seems reasonably sure to the out- 
sider that the thorough organization and 
power and strength of the great corpora- 
tion which is accepting the receiverships 
of the Southern District of New York 
as they are ordered by the courts will 
ultimately have a similar effect in clear- 
ing up this situation. 

The old-lime custodtans 

A PERMANENT staff was built up by 
the Irving Trust G>mpany, The individ- 
ual receivers sometimes employed as 
custodians broken-down friends, fathers- 
in-lawp such elder brothers as could keep 
awake, and the husband of the keeper 
of the boarding house at which the rising 
lawyer was once sure of credit. Judge 
Knox once issued an order that the 
hangerson who crowded court corridors 
waiting for the news of a receivership 
should not be employed. 

"An api>ointment/' he said, "was the 
signal for a rush to the telephone; ' 

Men of good character and experience 
were employed and fair salaries were 
paid. It was possible to get men of the 
type desired because the positions were 
permanent. A watchman— to speak of 
a single class of employees by way of 
example--is no longer a dependent on 
odd jobs. He knows that he is a stoidy 
man. 

When a receivership comes to the 
Irving Trust Company a considerable, 
but on the whole a simple machinery 
is set in motion. Every possible contin- 
gency is guarded against. In one instance 
it became evident, as soon as the experts 
of the Trust Company had analyzed the 
situation, that the only hope for the 
creditors was to remove the old manage- 
ment. Then the business should be kept 
in operation until it could be sold as a 
whole. Til is meant incurring obligations 
of more than 550,000. 

"And," said a gentleman conversant 
with the situation **we must bend all 
our energies to finding buyers," 

Mark the sequence of events. 

The experts reported on Saturday 
morning. The decision was reached 
Saturday afternoon. Over Sunday tl^e 
new management, consisting of recog- 



nized leaders in the field, was found. 
The Trust Company had the innumer- 
able business and professional contacts 
which went to the finding. An individual 
receiver would have lacked tlie prestige 
with which to bait his net and the wide- 
flung net in which to gather them. Mon- 
day morning the new managers were in 
and the old managers were out 

Meanwhile a sales plan had been 
made and launched. In three weeks, 
more than 100 men and organizations 
had bt'i^n approached with ofTers. The 
accountants and apprai^Ts had been 
through the company's business with 
lanterns. The men who ultimately bid 
for the property were informed of every 
phase. They knew what stock was on 
hand, what it cost, what it was worth, 
what were the prospects of sale, the cmi 
indiofs, the market needs. 

"We sold that property,** said the 
official previously quoted, "for a price 
which will net 95 cents on the dollar 
for more than one-hatf million of credi- 
tor claims. The creditors told us at the 
outset that ten cents on the dollar was 
the most they could jxissibly expect,*' 

The moment that a receivership is 
reported certain things are done auto- 
matically and at once. The mail is taken 
over, the premises are locked with new 
locks, the books and records are taken, 
the insurance situation is investigated 
and, if need be, more insurance placed. 
The bankrupt's banks are warned, an 
inventory taken, the bankrupt and all 
employees are interv'iewt^d. inquiries are 
made of neighbors and the police as to 
the possible remove! of assets, the rent 
is stopped when i>ossible. merchandise 
out on consignment is hunted down. . , * 
These things are done in 72 hours at the 
furthest and done competently. 

The money we should pay to John 
Smith would do him no good. His credi- 
tors seem distant, vague and impersonal 
to us* Our moral standards, however, 
improve when a trust company handles 
poor John's affairs. 

A constant record kept 

WHEN the assets were groufied the <M- 
style receiver sometimes did not know 
where to go to sell tham. The Irving 
Trust Company has a huge card index 
filled with the names of buyers in every 
line and subline. Incoming rea?iver- 
ships are entered in order of arrival in 
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of 

e-Free 
Operation 




The ^uuDotfon eoiuli4J of^-ieo 
HP dtivts cmmt£und tnotrnt to 
Wine Ihawiim FrainiJ, Motor 
fpeaJ TOO RiPM, firivfn iifwEd 

HF <Jn« conneciFng mucor io 
TpJ frame, irUKor spMii 59Q RPM, 
iirk^n speed 78 RFM» «5o' cenim. 



T'HE Dominion Iron & Steel 
CompaBYt Ltd., Sidney, Nova 
Scotiat are more than satisfied 
with the nineteen years of steady 
trouble*' free operation given by 
their Morse Silent Chain Drives, 
Their interesting letter ap[>€ars 
above* 

Reports of service like this are 
received frequently from firms in 
wide and varied lines of business. 
For Morse Silent Chain Drives 



are built to give smooth, low^cost 
operation under the most stren^ 
uouB conditions* They are easily 
applied, require very Itttle atteti'* 
tion, and function silently and 
smoothly year after year. 

Let Morse engineers show you 
how easily you can obtain this 
superior service. Your request 
for a Morse engineer to call 
will place you under no obli^ 
gation whatsoever. 



MORSE Chain Co,, Ithaca, n,y. 

Manufacturret of Metric Silent Chain DriveSf 
Flexible CoupUngr and Chain Speed Rfduceri 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



MOR^|« L> K I^VIl.g 

f^^rn zt?riiinff to Mokse Cieaix Dq, fleas mcntwrn Natiffft*i B*t$iniPM 



SILENT CHAfH 



DRIVES 



great ledgers on the pages of which are 
printed queries. Certain things should 
happen to each case at approximately a 
certain time. The bankruptcies move 
along a production line like a Ford car 
in the making* Under the old system 
cases were actually forgotten. They are 
being brought to light now. Colonel 
Donovan reported that, except in no- 
asset cases: 

"The average case took nearly two 
years to wind up and many took two^ 
three and even six years." 

Here, also, is a remarkable fact. 

Some one knows precisely the status 
of John Smith's bankruptcy each day* 

And that some one can be found. You, 
I, all of us have had our fun iinding the 
men who knew. We would ask the tele- 
phone girl, "I want to find out some- 
thing about John Smith's case,'* 

The telephone girl would say: 

"Miss Triff does not work here any 
more." 

But if you were to telephone the 
Irving Trust Company about John 
Smith's case the telephone girl would 
run through the pages of a card index: 

"You should talk to Mr. Jones/' 

Mr. Jones is the man who knows. He 
and his associates have all the John 
Smith facts at their finger tips. This 
complete care and knowledge explains 
why the gross proceeds of 535 auction 
sales actually exceeded the appraised 
value by almost two per cent. 

The Irving*s specialists advertised 
and swept and dusted and moved 
around and fumigated a stock of an- 
tiques. The creditors had looked gladly 
fon^^ard to a possible 50 per cent. They 
got the full 100 per cent and there was 
another 100 per cent for a dividend to 
! the man who thought he was bankrupt. 

Receivers generally low-paid 

MUCH is to be done, of course, in per- 
fecting the system. There is not a state 
in the Union in which a receiver is paid 
enough to make it worth a competent 
individual's time to take a single re- 
ceivership; unless it is a very great one. 
Yet the little ones are as important, 
at least morally, as the great ones* It 
may be doubted if the Irving Trust Com- 
pany's fees pay for the organization re- 
quired. That may be corrected in time. 

But the collateral and intangible profit 
k worth while, not only to the Irving 
Trust Company but to the business com- 
munity. Creditors are learning that co- 
operation pays, instead of regarding ail 
bankruptcy affairs with a dull despair. 
; So much has been done that it is like'/ 
I that more will be done An example 
. being set 
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Xhc business Red Cross call 



is all year 'round 



Banner headlines, frantic telephone 
and telegraph ph^as speed the Red Cross 
to action — be it flood or earthquake^ 
tornado or fire. A vast corps of trained 
leaders and countless volunteers are con- 
stantly ready to meet any emergency. 

To raise funds for this vital "prepara* 
tion," the American Red Cross, once a 
year, calls for contributions from all 
over the country. Its program deserves 
support for it is a sound means of assur- 
ing financial aid where it is most needed 
— witliout putting the whole burden on 
already stricken people. 

Property insurance is the Red Cross of 
business. It, too* is a contribution by 
people from tliousands of communities 
to one central fund. It, too, is a method 
by which a group contributes to mutual 
relief in ease of emergency. It main- 
tains a trained staff of experts in fire 
prevention, courteous adjusters, and 
willing, sympathetic claim departments. 

Every hour of every day, the world 
around, we are relieving distress 

The business Red Cross call is all year 
round. Vour property insurance for 
home or fausinegs should be kept up-to- 
date. At regular intervals your policies 
should be checked so that you may 
know you have adequate coverage ; so 
that you may know that in case of emer- 
gency or disaster you will be fully pro- 
tected against financial loss. 

An Agricultural agent near you will be 
glad to advise~wilfiout obligation^-on 
tiew policies and complete coverage for 
your requirements. 



JlarMTdtriral 

%i£_S[n>uruncc C^mpanup 




Yiiii mn ahtain 
Agriciiiturtil Policie$ 
for all €&v€m0e$ such Oi; 

FIRE p PAHCEL POST 
AL:T0MUII[L£ ' MARI»F. 

USE AND OCCUPAHCY 
RENT ANtJ LEASEHOLD 
WINDSTORM • FLOATKHS 
SPfttNKLIrm LEAK AG K 
RECISTERED MAIL 
TftANSlT * EaKTKQUAKE 
TOUHISTS" BACGACf: 
EXPLOSION AND RIOT 

AiH*:nArT oajhagk 
^^w^^^^w^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
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It took a 



SCIENTIST 



to perfect Kadiator Furniture 




WORKING in close colkbo- 
ration with ex[»ert heat- 
ing and vetitilaUtig engitieeri^ 
W ilk wire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany lia^ perfected a jiliield that in decorative and ieieii* 
tifi^'ally correct, yel adju^iiuble. Wjf**co Teleseopie ShiehU 
are never ahanJonrrl hecatisi* I hey are fjnlckly and easily 
adjmted to fit varioti^ radiator iizei* 
They make every pari of the room 
eomrortahle hy sy^iteniatieaUy dia- 
triliiitint!; air ctirreiilH and by proper 
hnmidihcation. They [irevput stnndge 
from aceuinnlating on walls, rlrape.4 
and ceilings, Winseo Telefteopic 
Shields are obtainable in all colors 
and wood grain effertB. The design. 
conMrtiction and finish are of the 
same high standard m all prodiietB 
mannfactured by thi§ Company- 



^ICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO, 
Ea!*t 42nd Street, New York City 



VVtH!ttit*f 



U'ICKWIRE SPENCER 
MAKES UNIFORM 



of «ti MflJi 

Wire Hop*: 
Wire Rcinfofciiig Fabiiir 
Clinton Whc Laiii 
GM Strand S<ft:f:n 
% irc Clath 
Wife PtMihry K^-'ttim^ 

Witt Springs 6^ Spefrlahiet 

Wire Conveyor Belti 
Perfaratcil Metal Crtllei 
PtfrfflmtciJ Metal 

U'iftico Radiator Furnityrc 



WIC 



>r I » E 




FENCER 



on r c T § 



Business Studies 
Its Problems 



DIRECTORS and committeemen 
of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce met at the Cham- 
ber's headquarters in Washing- 
ton, a C, September 18^20. The 
meeting was called, in the words of 
Presid^t William Butterworth» for the 
purpose of a frank examination and 
study of the most pressing problems 
which face the business community. 

Problems arising in finance, manu- 
facture, agriculture, distribution, taxa- 
tion, insurance, natural resources 
production and other branches of in- 
dustry and trade were surveyed. Studies 
of important trends in these fields were 
inaugurated in many cases by the va- 
rious committees and gathering of in- 
formation bearing on a number of 
questions of economic policy was under- 
taken. 

Actions taken by the directors in* 
eluded election of Mr* Junius P, Fish- 
bum» Roanoke, Va., as a director to 
represent Election District III for the 
unexpired term of Mr. William M. 
Wiley^ Sharpies, Va., a vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Wiley's elevation to 
vice president. The place of the next 
directors* meeting, November 21-22, 
was changed from Washington to At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Marketing problems studied 

THE attention of the Agricultural Ser- 
vice Committee was directed principally 
toward changes in the size of farms as 
productive units and the more effective 
direction and control of commodity pro- 
duction. Terminal and intermediate 
grain storage facilities, producer-distrib- 
utor cooperation and other aspects of 
the marketing problem were also con- 
sidered, 

A three-fold program was adopted by 
the Domestic Distribution Committee 
under which the National Chamber's 
Domestic Distribution Department will 
sewe as a clearing house for informa- 
tion relating to distribution. The first 
part of the plan calls for intensive 
cooperation witli small retailers in the 
furtherance of modem merchandising 
methods, the Department to make 
available through local chambers in- 
formation designed to eliminate un- 
I necessary losses. The second part of the 
program provides for the development 
of a better understanding of distribu- 
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ENGINEERING 
ACHIEVEMENT 

llial li lis t0on 
al^ ea tiers It tfi 
for 

LORAIN 
MACHINES 



Sim yeftrfl a(oi aomeihliii liiifip«iie<] In tnateplaj 
hiiiidUii^ unci Yati i nd ustrj^^ The old mclbod 
of jud^in^ tJt« ru^i^dneM <»f ft power shovel w 
«pfttie hj Hm weijhif became obaolele. A new 
design, d«Yeloped hj Tliew, atib«|itat«d sim- 
plleltjr for bulk Mnd lonnn^e. 

Tbi« design, ibe Tbew Center I)i*lre, applies fbe 
power dipeelljr to ihe required opcrAtlona, It 
eliminates tbe ewtra shafts and ^^ars that eat 
up powei*. 1 1 has fewer moving parts to wear. 

E-rcry Lorain maeKine ~shovelt locximoliTe 
erane» srawler rrane^ elamshellt d ratlin eg 
baelidl^Jer or shimmer seoop'— is built to the 
Center Drive design on a mass produetion baais, 
offering a value that has won prefcrenee for 
Lorain maehines the world over, a value yon 
sannot afford to overtook In the seleeLion of 
a malerimi handling or eweavatln^ maehine# 

THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 

Loraint Ohio 



ButMm ofmaUrtalhaHdlingitHti 
iM^0patimg machines sitter i8^^ J ^ 



The 

locomotive crane 

thst smitchei cara, 
loads and unloads 
heaver or bulky 
ffiaterloli^ 



The 
crawler crane 

m o u n c e d o ti a 
2-Spefid Center 
Drive Crawler cliftt 
travel! anywhere; 




TBe sbavel 

wiih tremendous 
power lb a I can 
conccnirated di- 
rect iy to any one 
motloo — boist, 
«wiii^ or crowd; 



The clamshell 

tbflt can travel to* 
ward chetinlofldiof 
point while It also 
hoUts and swings; 





The backdigger 

that digs deep 
below the ground 
levels with haif- 
line control of 
ibe dipper; 



The dragline 

that toiiei the 
bucket our and 
drags in the load; 




The 

skimmer scoop 

that levels the 
grades. 



45 



55 



75 



THEW LORAIN 
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Why V V V Metal 
Stamping Quotations 
Vary So Much v v v 





The esaenilals la producing tttU radla caij- 
!iiet wer^ LnterchniigesLlilllty 4jf parts sa?a 
amembl? tlme« und &ttrai*t^?e appearance. 
P, ^ €ng1nti*rs toimd a w»y ui o>ro- 

economical] J. 



\X7H£N cf{iotatlon» on metal stamps 
V V inps vary ci>iisldcrab(f . experienccil 
litiy^rs do find «ul ihe reason for ihti 
difference before piacin^ the order. 

Ofren it h fount! that the blueprint 
!i-ubinitLed is oiaile up with a casting 
in mittd, or with f**ature3 which arc not 
practicable, or willn>ut specific lo!er* 
ances indieated* Naturally, svitJi bhie^ 
printi are interpreted differently by the 
v&rioijs bidders, which reflecia in ihe 
quotations. 

Tn »ti?fMtrlit^ bids all of these factors 
shout d be taken into a(!count, especially 
the corrert indication of tiilerance ri^- 
quirements, ai tolerances afTect the piet e 
price very ma ten ally. This proceclurc 
provides a definite basift for all bidd**r?i 
io work on. and prevents trouble later m. 

The nn&] coftslderailrin U the jttaitipltig vJt- 
p«rlen«e of the tfldderii. G. P- & F.. thiM yvar 
cflebrfltlng lt» flfileth aniUvcTKury, had the 
bficJtEEroxmd neeGs^ary to atifirvdate the 
probUtms luTolred in practically eVi-ry Iclnd 
of light welifht and raptiluin stdmplnM. TIuih, 
In addition tn qUHtLnt' Intellleenily, P- ^ F. 
Is able la ulTir 5i3Ui:eatlonit tlial att^u mt 
only Impruvu tJio UcHlgn but lower production 

Wliy nut consult G. F. & F, for aufiEonttoaa 
and quDtatluas ? 

GeU1»0« PaESCHILE St FftEY Co, 

Malta RefiFisuntaiief4 in Primiiml Citlu in Ml 
PaitM of tfi0 CuMtttrtf 

1371 St- Paal Avenue, Milwaukee, Wia, 





$5.00 for a Picture 



Nation's Business wantf business 
photographs oi a generation ago for 
reproduction, Pli<jlograph& taken be* 
fare the age of mass production and 
chain stores. Photographs of the 
horse and buggy era ... in industry. 

Five dollars will be paid for each 
one useti. And, H you wi«h, your orig- 
inal will be retmied, undamaged. 

Action picturej are particularly 
desired. The ititerbr of a atoret with 



clerks and customers preaent* A 
machine shop or fucit^ry, with work 
in progress. A buisinc;?.^ office of 
1900, with the ^lafT on duty* 

Such photographs are found in 
private collections and old family 
albums. Full detaiU of the scene 
shown shot I Id be forwarded wiih 
each pictiin? , . ♦ kind of busin*^-* 
and iirm name, id en Li Be at ion of in- 
dividuals, date, etc. 
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tion, while the third part envisions de- 
velopment of a plan to assemble all 
criticisms of distribution, to investigate 
such criticisms as are caused by misin- 
formation or igfiorance. and to make the 
facts in the cases available to the public. 

A resolution by the Foreign Com- 
merce Committee urged American com- 
panies having representatives in foreign 
countries actively to support .American 
chambers of commerce abroad. The 
directors decided to submit the resolu- 
tion to the next Annual Meeting, This 
Committee also approved the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to make a 
study of the statistics of "'exports by 
states," now published by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and the extent of the use of these statis- 
tic by commercial organizations and 
business institutions. 

The Committee on Manufacture un- 
dertook further study of employment, 
with special regard to experiences of 
manufacturers who have developed or 
are developing efTective methods of 
stabilization in their own businesses, 

Chatnbers work on tax problems 

POSSIBLE steps k>oking toward elim- 
ination of interstate double taxation 
of interstate business enterprises were 
discussed by the Committee on State 
and Local Taxation and Expenditures* 
Final revision of a report identifying 
standards of real property was also 
made. The rapid growth of the volume 
of property foreclosed for taxes and 
economies which might be effected by 
consolidation of overlapping and cotiX- 
tensive taxing and spetiding units were 
among other topics discussed. Reports 
to the Committee disclosed that 600 
chambers of commerce are now actively 
at work on local taxation problems. 

The directors voted thai the Civic 
Development Committee suspend ac- 
tivities regarding simplification and 
efficiency in the administrative side of 
the Federal Government until such time 
as the executive officers of the Chambef' 
should deem it advisable to appoint the 
special committee authorized by the 
Board to carry on this work. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of 
the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Committee, the appointment of a 
special committee to study and report 
on the regulation of electrical communi- 
cations was postponed. The subject was 
dropped from the program of activities 
for the time being. The Committee's 
recommendation for the calling of ^ 
conference of interested parties this fa^l 
on The Hague rul*^ concerning uniforHi 
bills of lading was also adopted. 
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NEWALOY SHEETS 

(OF NIROSTA METAL . . 
A CHROMIUM. NICKEL STEEL) 

AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
ENAMELING SHE 
STEEL FURNITURE SHEETS 



THE MOST 



AT yo U R 



. . . AN 
B E LO N 
NEWSTEEL 




ENGINEER 



When the steel sheet for your prcxtuct is the 
Subject For discussion, reserve a place For the 
Newsteel Engineer* No mabter what type oF 
steel sheets you require, he can contribute 
authoritative inform atron that will be advanta* 
geous in many ways. Mis thorough knowlecfge^ 
his wide and varied experience, his accurate 
skilly enables him to render opinions and to 
make suggestions oF vital worth — and what he 
Says and does is based on practical Facts and 
accomplishments — not theory alone. 

His aid extends Far beyond mere improve- 



ment oF sheet quality. Reduction in produc- 
tion costs through easier, more successful 
drawing, beoding, punching results; less waste 
material; minimum scrap losses; less costly 
Finishing— these are some of the substantial 
beneFits manuFacturers have gained by calling 
in the Newsteel Engineer to their sheet steel 
conFerences. He is at your service whenever 
you say— get in touch with him. 

THE NEWTON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

B*it<ni Chie»90 CI«Y«laii4 Detroit Grind lUpHlft 
lAd;4n«polit N*w York Sl Utttt 

^ANTS AT NEWTON rALLS, OHIO. AND MONHOC. MICHIOAN 



©NEWCTEEL 

THE ENCINEEREdJsTEEL SHEET 



tVhtn ttf tiing la Thi Niwtov Stkel Co. pi fan tntnti^ Kaii&n*i Bmintu 
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A^'T* l^T* V*^ 



tjears of 
Jrouhle-free 




manks to 

SHAKEPROOF 




Type 12 



0 



Type IS 
%M*m**nttmk 




{.•M Itt 



Zoci^ Wishers 

VACUUM Cleaners must be 
buik CO sca^nd the hardest 
kind of wear. They art con* 
nancly exposed to incense 
vibration and therefore require 
an efficient locking method to 
hold each nut and screw abso- 
lutely tight* 

Shakeproof Lock Washers have 
won the approval of practically 
every leading Vacuum Cleaner 
manufacturer. Exhaustive tests i 
have proved without a doubt I 
that the multiple locking prin* j 
ciple of Shakeproof provided 
the greatest possible protection 
and prevents costly trouble at 
its source. 

Perhaps your product needs 
Shakeproof Lock Washers, coo, 
A test in your own shop will 
quickly show how they im- 
prove performance^ speed up 
prod uc c i o n ^ a nd r ed uce c us- 
tomcr complaints Co a mtnimutn. 

WriU for fret tam^Us T&tiayf 



SHAKEPROOF 

ZocJ^ hasher Company 



3337 N. Keel if Ave., ChkBao. UUnoU 



7/5 th€ Twisted Teeth thut Lo€lC 



h¥iwm Kvnftiiir fitAMw fwnlnw ^«twit'# BntmMt 



Efficiency — the Soundest 
Form of Farm Relief 



(Canlinued from page 31) 
can be done to meet the so-called sur- 
plus problems that may result from in- 
creased output per farmer? These are 
practical questions. 

One way to lower cost in farming is 
for each agricultural region to produce 
what its soil, climate, topography and 
location best fit it to produce. This does 
not mean one-crop farming except per- 
haps in limited areas. It does mean in- 
creased emphasis on that type of farm- 
ing best ^ited to the locality. This 
would be to take a leaf out of the ex- 
perience of industry. 

Efficiency in industrial production 
demands the location of industries ac- 
cording to comparative advantages. 

Pittsburgh. Gary, and Birmingham 
are centers of steel production largely 
because they possess certain natural ad- 
vantages with respect to ore, coal and 
transportation. 

In agriculture it is fully as necessary 
as in industry to develop types of farm- 
ing according to comparative advan* 
tages offered by various regions. 

The battle in the Cotton Belt 

MUCH remains to be done to show for 
each region the practical possibilities of 
adjustment. The new technique in cot- 
ton production in the western part of 
the Cotton Belt where acreage has ex- 
panded greatly under the stimuli of 
machine processes and of comparative 
freedom from the boll weevil has re- 
sulted in serious competition for the old 
areas. One of the advantages of the cot- 
ton land in these western areas is that it 
requires practically no fertilizer while 
nearly all the cotton land in the South- 
east must be fertilized. 

Adjustment to meet such severe re- 
gional competition is imperative. In 
many areas of the Southeast something 
must be done to save rural civilization, 
for the economic basis of it is in danger 
of slipping away. In all probability, the 
old system of small ^tton farms must 
give way to larger units by consolida- 
tion of two or more small farms. A dif- 
ferent cropping system is needed, 
probably including cotton as the main 
Ct.sh crop with new combinations of 
crops and live stock and new rotation 
to help build up soil fertility. 

Some of the land in the old Cotton 



Belt may be t«x) poor for cultivation of 
any kind. Such land should be put back 
into forest wherever possible, or into 
other non farming uses. This would 
mean the use of public money to ac- 
quire land, readjustment in state and 
local taxation to fit the nonfarming 
uses of land, and to support schools, 
roads and other essential community 
enterprises, even in areas where some of 
the land now in farms would have to be 
set aside for other purposes. 

A wise use of money and effort 

THIS, I believe, would be money and 
effort well invested, not in hazardous 
experiments, but for the conservation 
of land resources and for making agri- 
culture more prosi>erous on the better 
land that would remain in farms- 

It would take many years to work 
out a policy of regional adjustment in 
farming but the time certainly has come 
to emphasize the fact that the farm prob- 
lem cannot be solved overnight. In fact, 
adjustment is never quite finished be- 
cause the technique of production, com- 
jjetition between areas and many other 
economic facts and forces are changing 
all the time. 

In any plan of adjustment, the human 
factor must not be neglected. All farm- 
ers cannot manage large farms success- 
fully any more than all men can be 
captains of industry. In agriculture, as 
in industry, it is important that men 
of capacity and leadership should find 
scope and opportunity. The able man 
on the better land, producing the things 
the land and the region are best suited 
to produce, and operating a farm com- 
mensurate in size with his ability as a 
farmer— these are the combinations 
that in my opinion stand the best chance 
of making agriculture prosperous. 

This does not mean gigantic corpora- 
tions to run American agriculture, al- 
though corporation farming may suc- 
ceed here and there. It probably means 
larger family farms in most sections, 
with more machinery and i>erhaps in 
some cases more hired labor per farm. 
This need not neces^rily be a disad- 
vantage to anyone, not even to the hired 
farm laborer. Compared with the way 
tenants and some small owners live to- 
day, especially in the more serious 
'^poverty areas" of American agricul- 
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50,000.000 

J^istributing 
\C€!nter 




AMAJULLO is the undisputed distribution hub of the 
^fastest growtngi important market in the United 
States today* In ten years » population of tKb new trade 
empire has increased 121 per cent to the present 61S,)67. 

In 192^, Amarillo^s 12> wholesaters developed a vol- 
ume of (151,^1 1»95 9. Competitive cities are 221 to 4^4 
miles distant. Rail lines join with 211 freight trucks to 
provide overniglit delivery to nit points within 200 miles. 
Railroads alone, with 102 miles of trackage in the city, 
originate 4 % package and eight express cars daily* 

This wholesale volume will double again quickly. For 
in the trade territory » 285 miles of new rail lines are under 
construction, 4S3 more miles are already authorized, and 
530 mile$ have just been applied for* Highway improve- 
ments costing $6,140,000 are scheduled immediately, and 
truck Unei will follow quickly » Two hundred thousand 
acres of raw land go into cultivation annually. 

Such facts jis these» easily verified^ have caused scores 
of manufacturers and other national concerns to locate 
branch houses^ sales or district offices> warehouse stocks^ 
and representatives at Amarillo, especially in the last few 
years. If the list does not include you, tc if probable that 
you should analyze the city and its trade territory again 
at this time. 






aaaiythf inffudimg new cemim 
City Dti'thpmemI Mdtf^fer, * . 




mBA'R I LLP, TEXAS 



UluH ti'vitiag fo AkiAiiLLO CiiaHIu of CoitMttCE pkase wnSt^n SaiutM** Bttdmu 
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of kefp-init il oatis n^ttU- 

Ont moa vUh a Hunk 
fdn 4u it tttt. 



Lower 

COSTS.. 

immediately available 




IF YOUR business is faced 
with declining prices and 
keener competition, you need 
lower costs — and you need them 
quick. 

Perhaps electric trucks — 
more economical handling of 
materials is your solution. Hun- 
dreds of plants where Elwell- 
Parker Electrics are in oper- 
ation^ are saving from $400 to 
$1200 per iruck each month. 

And savings become effective 
immeilialely. 




THE 

4 25 1 



Eliwell* Parker 

Whnk tffr^inff ifl In* Elwelj.-Pa*i£eii Eijcxwc Compahv pW^^t mtnihn A'o/iVwV B^m^tt 



Elwell-Parkers operate along the 
same aisles as hand trucks « , , 
supplementing present equip- 
ment , . • always setting a faster 
pace for the entire system. And 
speed is sometimes more impor* 
tant than capacity. With practi- 
cally no charge you could put 
Elwell-Parkers in your plant to- 
morrow. Your cost sheets next 
week would begin to show wel- 
come reductions. Larger loads. 
Fewer trips. Less time for moving 
materials. No lost time due to 
delays in material movement. All 
these result in cash savings that 
will immediately affcctyour costs* 

Your nearest Elwell-Parker 
Field Engineer is keyed for ac- 
tion. Call him. Get his recomnaen< 
dations. Or write direct- 



ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 

ST, r: I. AIR A V E N U E $i||lP#,n ^ CIEVELAN I> OHIO 



ture, I believe that hired laborers on 
well-managed farms of economic size^ 
under a system which would provide 
them with adequate housing, a garden 
plot, and employment under direction 
of an able manager, may live in greater 
security, support their families better 
and give their children better op{X)rtuni- 
ties. There always must be a chance for 
the more able ones to advance to farm 
ownership or to other positions of re* 
sponsibility. 

Regional competition is bound to 
force adjustment sooner or later, but 
the change might be made with far less 
loss and suffering to farmers if deter- 
mined enort were made to find out what 
system of farming is best for each area, 
and to help bring about the desired 
change and an orderly retreat of farm- 
ing from land that is too poor to yield 
a decent living- 
Lowering production costs 

A PROMISING experiment is going on 
in Montana, under the leadership of 
M. L, Wilson, in the Fairway Farms 
Corporation, not in corporation farm- 
ing, but in ownership and operation of 
one-family farms with the size and or- 
ganization that wiU turn out low-cost 
products. Here are a few lessons in that 
' efTective but hitherto unpopular form 
I of '*farm relief ''^ — ^iower cost of produc- 
tion. 

On a wheat farm of 800 acres, using 
a three-plow tractor, the total cash cost 
per acre was $777; the man labor per 
acre was three hours and ten minutes. 

I On 1,200 acres with a four-plow tractor 
the cash cost was reduced to $6*62 and 

I the man labor to two hours and 32 
minutes. With a six-plow tractor on 
1,800 acres the cash cost was cut to 
$4.65, and the man labor to one hour 
and 48 minutes. Finally, the cash costs 
were lowered to S3,B2 and the man 
labor to 54 minutes an acre on an area 
of 3,000 acres using a 12-plow tractor. 
Experiments of this kind are needed 
in many other sections to find tlie most 
economical production unit* While the 
optimum size varies with the capacity 
of individual farmers, it also varies with 
the fundamental characteristics of the 
region and with the machinery and 
other equipment available. These fig- 
ures suggest the possibility of reducing 
cost by applying mcjdern technique and 
business methods in farming, according j 
to the intrinsic possibilities of each! 

I locality. Scientific research and land' 
utilization, including removal of the 

I least productive land from cultivationt 
should be directed toward this end. 
In addition, it should be possible to 
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OVERHEAD SAVINGS FROM 
$2,000 to $110,000 YEARLY 

are being made by this machine 
that sends typewriting by wire! 




IAt 4:45 R M. a whoIrs^Jer receives a complicated onkt which 
calk for shipment that day from his warehouse miles away. 




' A typijit immediately writes up the order on a Teletype, which 
' smtomatlcally Itunimits It over trlephoDe vrirest to the warehouse. 



0 t*n> * 



^ At 4 ; 49 P. M* the "iviU'eliuu\c Jias the order in typewnlirn form. 
Every letter and figure h legibly pHntcdj thii* making erron 
HtUng virtmlly impo»»ibie* 




BY SPEEDING Up busmess, eliminating messengers, 
reducing clericjil work and preventing costly errors^ 
Teletype . , , the Telephone Typewriter . . . has estab- 
lished an impressive record of overhead reductions 
ranging from }2,000 to $110,000 annually! 

As its name suggests, Teletype sends typewritten 
messages over telephone wires at a speed of 60 words 
per minute. Any message typed on the sending ma- 
chine is instantly reproduced by the receiving machine, 
whether it is located in the same building or miles away . 

Because the sender has only to look at what he or 
she is writing in order to see what is being printed at 
the other end, errors in transmission are practically 
impossible. Even the most intricate orders and speci- 
fications can safely be transmitted by Teletype. 

Each machine makes a record for filing, thus defi- 
nitely fixing responsibility- Machines can be used in 
either direction, providing instant, unlimited, /^e?<?-^e?tf^ 
communication at a cost that in many instances is no 
greater than a messenger^s wages, 

j4sk your local telephme 
company for further details 

Telephone typewriter service is invaluable between 
widely separated offices and factories or warehouses, 
as well as within large offices and plants. Ask the 
business office of your local telephone company for 
further details, or, if you prefer, write the Teletype 
Corporation, HOO Wrightwood Ave,, Chicago. 



TELETYPE 

V. ' — 



THE TRLEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 



Wht^n wriHng fa TiLKTYri dy^v^Minji pktuf mtnium Naii^n^j BmiittiMi 
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In the Days of 
Steam Packets and 
Stern Wheelers 




IBB use of Byron Weston Co- 
Linen Record paper dates back 



to the period of the steam packet 
nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago. Time and use* the real testa 
of permanence, have approved 
this famous record paper. 

Byron Weston Co. Linen Record 
is made of WO^i white cotton and 
linen cuttings; is free from im- 
purttieSf and throughout its long 
history has Femained the leader 
among record papers. Byron 
Weston Co, linen Record should 
be used for minute bookie, real 
estate, trust and probate records* 
insurance policies, and all other 
forms of permanent record* 

BYRON WESTON CO. LINCN mcOnU 

l« ijf«d whfrt ONLY THE wlfl «*fv* 

Rtcord* t>*»ifi«nEl VtHH Podcki StaKanvry 

WAVE^LY LEDGER U med wh«r» 

QUALITY AND CO&T AR^ FACTOltS 
felank Bo^ht Ruto4 Formi P»t Baali« Drattii 
$tBt|eii4fy BlBftki [>Iptom4ii 

FLEXO LEDGER Is ij«e<f wher« m 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF th4«l »• a*iff*4 
For H(gh (Qr«d« L«a»* l.«3if L*^gtr 5Pi«aiB mnd 
Spacliil Rulfid Farffii 

CENTENNIAL LEOaCR H ut«d 
wMnn C;eneiial UTILITY PAPEfti*rtqtitr«^ 
Iiul4d F»rm> Br«*dtld«« AccdiintJiiq Wrmn 
Itattontry p«4« B«ok« L«gfl| BUnktt 

TYPACOUNT LEDGER Ift ucftd whtr* 
qtulltv mn^ pvrmjinorice sr* roquirtd til 
Machine Potting F«rms 

WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER mnd ind^x 
■ Br«d« t^*|«w TypflCBuitt— Bui Mad«totlte 
ftflin* EKactlng IV EST ON Slandard 

DCFfANCE BOND If used wh»r> m 
trudUty b^nd OP HIGHEST CHARACTER wints 

if you ore mi famUiar wUh the cotnpie{m WeM§M 
line, plm» mmdfoF mmplet. 

ByRON WESTON COMPANy 

DALTON, MASS.. U.S. A. 

Lnd«n In L*^i«r Pdp«r« 




Wkrn writimff «lftf## memihm K«ii9»*M Bmsinttj 



work out and to demonstrate under 
public or semipublic auspices the most 
] economic size of farm and the b^t 
production program. In advocating 
further efTort to increase efRciency in 
agriculture as a means toward a higher 
standard of living per farm family we 
must face this question: 

"Will greater efficiency inciease total 
production and depress farm prices to 
the point where the farmer will lose all 
that he gained by lower cost of pro- 
duction?" 

The possibility that lower costs would 
tend to stimulate production should not 
be taken as a fmal argument against 
efficiency in farming. Efforts to reduce 
cost are not likely to affect all farming 
so rapidly that adjustments would not 
be possible to meet the tendency to in- 
crease output. Moreoverp since the real 
objective is to increase returns per farm 
family, reduction in the total number 
of farmers would go on with the increase 
in the economy of production. This 
would be in the interest of those re- 
maining on the farm. 

If and so long as industry^ trade and 
the professions offer better opportuni- 
ties than farming it is in the interest 
of young people to leave the farm. The 
object of all our policies must be the 
welfare of human beings, individually 
and collectively. 

Land values and net income 

ONE of the most effective means of 
getting the right kind of adjustment in 
agriculture would be for farmers them- 
selves to insist on maintaining a higher 
standard of living on the increased in- 
come. This is the opposite of capitaliz- 
ing the increased income into higher 
land values, at the expense of standard 
of living. In the long run, land values 
depend on the net income from land. 
The net income in turn depends on what 
farmers demand as a condition of stay- 
ing with the work of farming. 

Those who are a>ntented with a low 
standard of living will add to the total 
output and help depress the price of 
farm products. On the other hand, those 
farmers who demand that greater 
efficiency must yield them a higher stand- 
ard of living help to resist the tendency 
of increased efficiency merely to add to 
total production. 

I know that farmers cannot change 
easily into some other occupation, espe- 
cially when they have put all their 
saving in farm proptTty and after they 
have passed the years of easy adaptabil- 
ity. It is different with young people. 
They are the "liquid reserve" of the 
human element in production. 



With a system of education that pre- 
pares men and women for work other 
than that to which they were bom, and 
with our democratic social system un- 
der which tradition and social caste offer 
few or no barriers to individual advance- 
ment, the young generation should find 
it possible to adjust itself to those lines 
of work which offer the best opportu- 
nity. In my opinion, this "open door" is 
the surest guarantee against the danger 
of permanently depressing any groups 
farmers^ wage earners, or others — bdow 
the economic level of the rest of society. 

The urge to better farms 

AS OUR general standard of living ad- 
vances and with an effective "open door" 
policy between economic groups, fewer 
human beings will be willing to remain 
on land that is so poor for farming that 
they can eke out only a bare existence. 
On the better land they could have a 
satisfactory standard of living, especially 
on farms large enough for efficient pro- 
duction. 

One way to help avoid "overproduc- 
tion" in agriculture is to keep out of 
cultivation land that is too poor for 
remunerative farming. 

Moreover, those who fear that lower 
cost in agriculture would cause *'over- 
production" should consider the possi- 
bility of farmers* enjoying greater leisure 
as a reward of the increased effective- 
ness of their labor rather than merely 
translating their efficiency into greater 
total output. More leisure, added to ^ 
fair amount of material comfort, is as 
tmly an addition to the standard of 
living as any material goods. 

Economical merchandising tlirough 
large volume of business is another prac- 
tice of industry that might well be ap- 
plied more extensively in agriculture* 
Lower cost of marketing, like low-cost 
production, adds to the farmer's net in- 
come and benefits the consumer. Mod- 
ern business looks to lower mst all alt>n| 
the line, in marketing as in production* 
Several cooperatives, through years of 
growth, have become jiowerful factors 
in marketing. Mere, as in other lineSr 
those concerns that do the job of mar- 
keting at the lowest cost stand the best 
chance of ^rviving. 

The cooperative movement recently 
has been stimulated under state and 
federal legislation, particularly under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, whi^^l^ 
created the Federal Farm Board. Tli*^ 
ultimate success of farmers' coojjera- 
tion depends on the development 
strong leadership from the ranks of th*^ 
coojierators themselves. In agricultur*?* 
as in industry and labor, large-seal*^' 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 



INEVITABLE . . . THE ALL-STEEL CITY 



ToDAY*s breath-taking spires and spans of 
steel were **impo»sibte'* only a few brief years 
go. Now walls of masonry are yielding to 
Bolid-sectian steel windows ♦ * » new beauty 
Comes in steel shapes and new skill devises 
their application , , . and on the horizon 
looms the amazing battle-deck floor. 

Eventually J cities will be alt steel. Not only 
the skyscrapers and great bridgesi but the 
ha men, school Sj small apartment and mercan- 
tile houses, small factories and small bridges 
&s well. For steel is the strongest, most 
Versatile and fastest building material, 
f^abricated in mills, weather cannot delay 
Us production— and rain, intense heat, or 
freezing does not impair its strength. It can 
be erected anywhere, at any time, as long as 
men can work — thus earlier returns an in- 
vested capital are insured, interest charges 
are saved. 

In cities, too, there is constant change, 
growth. Small structures give way to larger 
Ones — must be altered, added to or replaced - 
Steel facilitates alteration and addition — and 
other building material has such high 
alvage value, is so economically recovered, 
*>r is so readily marketed afterward. 

Before building anything find out what 
teel can do for you. The Institute serves as 
clearing house for technical and economic 
f^iformation on structural steel, and offers 
'ull and free co-operation in the use of such 
at a to architects, engineers and all others 
terested. 




he ca-operativc non-profit service ofgnnir^tbn of the 
^cryral steel industry of North America* ThraugK its 
*^tcn»ive test and restciirch pnjgraTri^ tht InarUutc iiima 
^0 estiibliiiK the full hicis re^TirJirvg steel in relation to 
"Very tj^pe of CO n*it ruction. The Instiryte's many puhli 
^tipns, covering evcrj* phase of steel ccinstrucnon^ are 
JJiiilnble on request. Please address all inquiries to too 
"Madison Avenue, New Yi>rk City, Camulian addrcsK: 
7^ Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District 
Jmccs in New York, Worceiiter, PhUadelt>hia, Birining- 
fi^J^, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwiiukec, St. IjOuis^ Topekai 
Sun Francisco ancj Toronto. 

I 




"ruil&IKO T«fi CI TV or STEEL — MY HUGH FEU HI At, AH ENLAROK* 
MKKT, OH liPCCtAI, STOCK FOR FItAMtKG, WtLt ME MAILED WITHOtTT 
CHARCiE TO ASY AJlCKITECT, £N€IKF:ER OR BiiSlNEV** KXECLTIVE. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 

TEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 



Wkrn writing la Aii£ttiCAii iNiTiTUTK QW St££L Coxitructiox. Inc. piMSf m^'uriuii .\aium*i Busiuctt 
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THE HIGH SFE£0 MACHINE 



FOa ALL FIGURE WORi[ 




/\nalysis 

the low cost way 



IN business, as in navigation, 
safety and profit demand the 
Icxrating and charting not only of 
the danger points — the rocks, the 
reefs and shoals— but likewise, the 
shortest routes to profitable ports. 
Management finds its best and 
truest chart in a broad, searching 
sales distribution and analysis. 

Always the clerical expense of 
operating sudi an analysis is re- 
flected in the profit account. And 
it is important, therefore, that the 
fastest, most direct methods be 
employed. 

Two things essential to high 
speed distribution at low cost, are: 

1. Rapid, accurate addition, 

2. Elimination of the many 
postings of items as in the 
spread sheet method- 
Comptometer speed, with the Strip 
Peg Board Method, meets these re- 
quirements. In combination^ they 



lower the cost of accumulating the 
totals and make the expense of 
numerous postings unnecessary- 
When the strips are shingled 
across the metal pegs on the board, 
they become* in fact, a "flexible 
spread sheet'* from which, by re- 
arrangement, many different sta- 
tistical facts can be drawn without 
reposting. 

On the average distribution, one 
Comptometer clerk should be able 
to analyze the sales of from twenty 
to twenty-five salesmen. 

If you would like to see how the 
Comptometer Strip Board would 
handle your sales distribution and 
analysis, a Comptometer man will 
be glad to demonstrate it in your 
office^ without obligation or com- 
mitment on your part* Or, we 
will mail you free on request a 
copy of our booklet^ "Simplified 
Sales Analysis/' 



FELT Qt TARRANT MFG. CO*, 1712 N. Paulina St,, Chicago, lit 



CONTROLLED'KEY 




ADDING Am CAia/UJlNG MACHINE 



If mt made by Felt fcf Tarrant k*s nat a Comptometit 
Only the Comptomeier has the Controlkd-Key safeguard 

Wktm WfUtng t& ft TAi**jfT Mf o, Co. fUait ifirfft«V» ltf«iio»*# BmHwM 



organizations and the rise of able leaders 
result from gradual development, which, 
however, may be aided by judicious 
governmental polici^. 

The function of the cooperatives is 
essentially four- fold: 

The first function is to obtain for the 
producers the greatest jx>asible share of 
the consumer's doliar. If the cooperative 
movement can cut costs in marketing 
as I believe it can, through economical 
operation and by able management 
handling large volume of business, it 
will continue to grow; if not, its powth 
is uncertain. 

The second function is to get for the 
grower a price commensurate with the 
quality of his product, and so encourage 
production of quality goods. Under the 
old system, the farmer who produced 
high-quality products seldom got more 
than the producer of low quality, and 
there was little or no inducement for 
quality production. This, I am con- 
vinced, is today the outstanding cause 
of the decline in the quality of our cot- 
ton crop. We are becoming aroused to 
the importance of producing better cot- 
ton, and the awakening is due in no 
small part to the cooperative movement. 
But improvement in quality is not 
likely to make much headway unless 
the farmer is paid according to quality. 
In this the cooperative associations have 
a real opportunity. 

Aids to orderly production 

ADJUSTMENT of production accord- 
ing to demand is a third function of 
large-scale cooperative association. This 
does not mean monopoly control which 
is impossible so long as we have million^ 
of individual farms. Yet there is real 
need for joint effort to avoid gluts and 
shortages with the resulting fluctuations 
in pric^. The cooperative organization^ 
can become powerful means of inducing 
the farmer to plan his production pro- 
gram according to prospective supply 
and demand. This means orderly pro- 
duction which is issential to ^'orderly 
marketing/' 

Finally, successful cooperative asso- 
ciations must give the producers a col- 
lective self-confidence, a sense oi 
independence that grows out of demoO' 
strated ability to work together for A 
common purpose. As such organization^ 
grow and de\^lop their own leadership' 
the great body of members wilt looK 
on marketing problems as busine^ proh' 
lems that can be solved by modem busJ' 
ness methods, and will be less likely ^ 
demand short-cut governmental solu^ 
lions which no board or executive ca^^ 
bring to 
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Now IT IS Possible to 
Standardize Your Accounting 

ON NATIONAL CASH REQISTER PRODUCTS 




S.S.-|||^,,«., 





mim z^ifl? 114 

.Dr- 



ill' '.ui.if rttrim ftif Cjl*h (WkL I t 
i<M^y Al ft^hh fur pk>:hjifij||r m li 
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Bookkeeping 
Machine 



Analysis Machine 



The S. S. Pierce Company of Boston has 
standardized on National Cash Register 
products for all of its record keeping. 
This company has a number of retail stores 
and an extensive wholesale food business. 

In its stores a record must be obtained of 
department sales, and clerks' sales and a 
receipt must be issued on every sale. 
National Cash Registers of the latest type 
meet this need for the Pierce Company. 

In the headquarters office invoices must be 
written for the wholesale accounts. 
National Accounting Machines handle this. 
The company also wants an analysis of 
each salesman's business and gets it with 
National Analysis Machines. For the post- 
ing of wholesale accounts to ledgers 
National Posting Machines are used* 




Cash Register 



All of these are widely difierent problems 
and all are exactly met by a National Cash 
Register product. Because of this flexibility 
firms in many lines of business are stand- 
ardizing on National equipment for every 
transaction from a sale over the counter to 
a complicated accounting problem. 

Whether your problem is handling retail 
sales, analyzing sales or expenses, posting 
accounts, writing statements and invoices, 
writing and signing checks or any other 
phase of record making, there is a National 
Cash Register product to meet your needs. 
Our representative in your city will be glad 
to show you how it will do your work 
faster^ more accurately and at lower cost. 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 

World's Outstanding Producer of Accounting Macbints and Ca$h RjtgiMten 

DAYTON, OHIO 
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$10,240 Saving 

by on« user 

THIN BUSINESS PAPER 

MANY BUSINESS houses and 
professional people dre effecting 
dctudi cash saving ihrough the use ol 
Dexstar Manifold. 

Take the case of one large concern (ndme 
upon request) as an eMdmple, A force of 
2,500 stenographers with 16- lb. Rail- 
road Manilla formerly secured a maximum 
average of 4 copies per typing* Now 
with 7* lb, manifold paper they obtain 
an average of 10 copies with a 15-copy 
maximum, 

Dcxstar Manifold No. 5/ the thinnest busi- 
ness writing paper made — used on 
special work, gives a 15 -copy average 
and a 22 -copy maximum. 

Through the use of the 7- lb, stock alone, 
copying time was reduced 60%-^a 
saving of 25,000 typing hours annually. 
At 400 an hour, this represents an 
annual saving of $10,000, 

"Thinner copy paper is also credited with 
a material decrease in filing space re- 
quired, the estimated reduction being 
6,000 square feet m one buJidtng alone, 
representing an additional annual saving 
of $1,500. 

Making allowance for the additional 
first cost of manifold paper, this concern 
makes a net annual saving of $10,240! 

This is not an exceptional case. Large 
business houses everywhere are econo- 
mizing through the use of Dexstar Mani- 
fold- Nor is its usefulness limited to ''big 
business". Smaller concerns and indi- 
viduals are finding it equally practicable. 
Write br samplei and pdrtkul^Sft 

DEXSTAR 

MANIFOLD 

C. H. DEXTER Si SONS, INC. 

Dcpartmerit A-3 
WINDSOR LOCKS CONNECTICUT 

Ptp*f Mikcrm Sinet tB3S. 




The Used-Car Puzzle Can Be Solved 



( Continued from page 37) 
as a continual article of commerce, 
known as the "trade-in/' beyond its 
second, or at most its third* stage as 
such. 

The general plan follows, without the 
more minute details which I studied out 
carefully, within the trade and out. to 
insure that the idea's feasibility did not 
vanish at any point. 

One hundred days of use 

ALL used cars, once traded in, and 
after such reconditioning as they re- 
quire, shall be available for daily use 
to a preferred class of customers on a 
fee corresponding to one per cent of 
actual value. At the end of 100 days 
the car will have paid for itself in full, 
from manufacturer to consumer. Hav- 
ing extinguished its commercial value 
in cash, even though intrinsically it 
may still be worth hundreds of dollars, 
it can be destroyed or exported where 
its existence cannot hurt motor sales. 
It shall be appropriately earmarked and 
this earmarking shall be acknowledged, 
by agreement in the trade, as rendering 
it unacceptable in any trade, or trade-in 
or sale. Likewise, dealers will be upon 
their honor not to push the service of 



any car beyond the stipulated 100 days. 

Some cars, of course, may "go out'* 
100 days successively, which means that 
a comparatively new car will pay for 
itself in full in a little more than three 
months. The average car. under proper 
sponsorship, should be out one day out 
of three and so ought to eliminate itself 
from national stock in less than a year. 

This use of cars is not a rental. This 
must be made plain. It is a privilege 
between dealer and customer. It will 
not come within the purview of hacking 
regulations anywhere. It is not a sale, 
either, because owTiership does not 
change unless an actual purchase is 
consummated. Such customers would 
be paying guests of the dealers they 
would do business with. The plan, of 
course, cannot affect or hurt taxi in- 
ter^, which cater to short hauls under 
different circumstance and varying 
needs. 

Each dealer, retaining control and 
ownership of his own cars, will use his 
own discretion about the cars he wants 
to keep on the floor. After all, the pur- 
pose of my plan is not to make such 
cars income-eamers but solely to en- 
able them to pay for themselves in the 
shortest possible time. This is esiDecialiy 
true of cars in the $400 to $1,200 range. 




Old cati are stripped of everything of value as they 
travel along the conveyor at the Ford junking plant 
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NO, 4 OF A SERIES-^ 

THIS series of advertisements is 
designed to acqudint business 
men v^ith Grinnell Company as it 
really ts. Automatic Sprinkler pro- 
tection for which it first won inter- 
national fame and leadersfiip is not 
the entire business of the Company* 
Its equally high reputdtton for many 
other industrial piping specialties 
and commodities has been built on 
super-standards of manufacture and 
on original conceptions which are 
well known to engineers and archi- 
tects. Businessmen, too, need to tnow 
the real quality in these products. 



machine for 




SUPER POWER 
PIPING 

for insfonce 



MANY large manufacturers are finding that the high steam 
pressures and temperatures of the super power era have 
made it possible for them to modernize their power plants at huge 
savings to themselves, 

A packing company saves $50,000 a year, for instance. One 
paper mill will save JllOjOOOa year. Another $1 io,ooo annually, 
'I'hese savings represent from 0.$% to 35^ on the total cost of 
modernization. 

The transition from low pressure steam to super power has 
placed a new responsibility on Grinnell Company, one of the 
countr>^'s greatest fabricators of power piping. Processes were 
evolved, machines were developed, plants were built, men trained, 
aO to fabricate piping to control the increasing power load with 
new standards of dependability* And, as interpreters of engineer- 
ing plans for fifty years, we naturally built products with low 
installation and maintenance costsin mind* 

Grinnell lap joints, bends, and welded headers, all I>ear the 
stamp of Triple XXX. 

Oiir engineers will advise you on power modernization, without 
obligation. 

The ORGANIZING WAND 

prepares for your needs 




i ht rmolicf ilic coj^f trunic heater. A bcHcr mA 
chtApcr means af hcnting manv rypcs of iiiJu^trwl aiiil 
comincTCtal buildings. 

l'htrmt»fli;x Radiator 1 riiiis wirb the fapious HyJron 
b<;t lo%vi, insuring perfect opcr;i tfan oi your stc aim f ad iators, 

J*ipt' Fubricuriufi*Pipc bcnds^ welded headers and the 
Triple XXX line for mpct pDvver work. 

Pipe Fiitiiigs perfectly ihrcaiJcJ, accurately machiocd 
and rigidly inipccfed. 

l*ip€ IIaf)frer*ffcatunn^ cj'iy adjustability after tile pip- 
ing is up. 

HumidiiiL-:;. -Ji 1 •{LjiprtitiPt. Cximplcte systems em- 
ploying the unique automatic cimmiJ, Amco. 

Automatic Spriiikkr S>!*t^iiiswith she fiimmit Quartic 
bulb hcaJ. The worM*i brgci^t iprinkler manufacturer 
and contractor. 



GRINNELL ^ COMPANY 




Branches in all Prtndpai Ciiies 



Executive Ofiices; Ffovideoce, R. 1, 



Wht» vmtin^ (c GiiNifiu. CaupAMY iff hranck ogni-fs pitas f uwHtwn Xati^m's Buti^tt 
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PASSPORTS — When you travel your pass- 
port is your letter of introduction to foreign 
officials. It identifies you. It carries the prestige 
and protection of your government. It breaks 
down barriers. 

Your business letters travel for you. They 
often save you the trouble of traveling. Does the 
paper they are written on help establish your 
identity? Does it reflect the character and stand- 
ing of your Company? : : Distinguished business 
stationery is in a sense your letters' passport. 
It gives them an added force, a greater mea- 
sure of prestige. It often breaks down barriers. 

Crane's Bond is the finest product of 
a bouse that has been making distin- 
guished writing paper for i^o years, 

CRANEy" 
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which constitute the bulk of unsalable 
cars. Cheaper cars may fall to a valua- 
tion of $200, in which case dealers will 
fee them on a two per cent daily basis 
unless conditions warrant otherwise. 

Nothing will prevent a dealer from 
selling a car which has earned one third 
of its value for the unearned balance 
and square his books accordingly, but 
it is presumed— and no doubt rules can 
easily be agreed on covering this point 
—to protect the original investment lest 
speculators should absorb good used 
cars for less than their actual market 
value. For example, a $1,000 car, which 
has earned $500 toward its amortiza- 
tion in 72 days (counting idle days) 
should not be reduced proportionately 
for a sale, because that would give the 
buyer a S500 drop which is not warrant- 
ed and would hurt, sooner or later, some 
other dealer. 

A wide and rich market 



I NOW, then, thousands of men and 
I women everywhere want to drive. Some 
j of them can afford to own cars but don't 
I care to for various reasons. Others may 
I be car owners temporarily in need of 
another car. All these individuals, re- 
, sponsible by reference and careful driv- 
ers by test and record, would be happy 
to take out a car on the basis of one per 
cent of its selling price. In large cities 
this is a great need, 

I know dozens of persons who would 
avail themselves of this opportunity — 
well-to-do individuals whose money is 
just itching to go into some dealer's 
drawer. It would mean comfort, hap- 
piness, change, and money in new chan- 
nels — a business expansion which 
would begin with the cash fee to the 
dealer and would end with the odds and 
ends and frills and extras which a drive 
(or a ride) automatically invites. 



BOND 

for executive 
letter heads and envelopes 



CRANl m. CO^ iNC • DALTON. MASS. 
IVhrn ^*fUm§ to G»aVS A Co,, Iwc ^fcflJ* iiirfif(<?Pi Natiots't Bmnmtsi 



Back in the old days 



I SPOKE of an old transportation prec- 
edent. Let's go back 30 years when 
Saturdays and Sundays were the gala 
days for renting a horse and buggy. 
The rental of such turnouts, for busi- 
ness or pleasure, to responsible indi- 
viduals was no mean asset to liverymen* 
No one was asked, and few were ex- 
pected, to buy a horse and vehicle or 
saddle. 

Many persons — some rich enough to 
own several — don*t want to be bothered 
with automobiles. Yet they would think 
nothing of paying $7,25 or $11.50 (more 
for better cars) for each day's use — 
and do it frequently, too. 

Some have predicted that this would 
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' SOOfiOO gallons of brine per day 
. . . pumped from a depth of 400 ft. 



j ■ ^^^Sf 




PUMPS 


GAS ENGINES 


COMPRFSSORS 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Siatic^aary attfl Portabii 


WATER, OIL and 


CONDENSERS 


GASOLINE METERS 




MUITl V DRIVES 


FtEDWATER 


CHROMIUM 


HEATERS 


PLATnsTG 


JCittrafurr 





'T^H AT is the daily job of this Worthington Homontal 
^ Duplex Direct*connected Compressor on salt well air- 
lift work forRuggles & Rademaker^ Manistee^ Michigan. 

It operates 24 hours per day, 365 days per year, with 
the exception of a shut-down of 12 hours once every two 
tnonchs for inspection and cleaning* This unit is now in 
its seventh ^^ear of service. 

Here is another bit of evidence on the stamina and 
reliabilitj' of Worthington equipment , . , the result of 
Worthington experience and engineering methods. 

Bulletin L-612-B1 describes this type of equipment. 
May we send you a copy? 



WORTHINGTON 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

W'irki; l{^w,N. J. Ominmaity Ohio Liuffah, N,Y. iiafr^At, Man 



Eud^tivc O^ce-i: 2 Pmtk Avenue. Nfw York, K.Y 
GiNlRAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. |. 
Diiirisi Srf/fi 0^€ti mmii RMpwf$tMltittT«t 
^k'tLkttfi^ CM»C«aO fUUAl ll.f'Aia luui AlllimLU rHiLAdSUMU* tt rAUL 

Wk$» w^ititiif t& VVotTitrif€T03f FtJMF AXD Macrimeat CoiroAATioTf pttoiw mfuUm Xatian^i B^'meti 
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CITIES SERVICE 
LIJBRICAXTS 



Valuable aids 
to exeeutiven 
in their battle 
affainst waste. 



lij 



V 




Far sighted operating executives know the effect 
of waste, caused by improper lubricaUou^ on 
eammg statements of their company. That is 
why so many choose Cities Ser\ice lubricants to 
assist them in eliminating waste and cutting do^^ 
operating costs. 

Qties Service lubricants have proved their aliility, 
in actual service-^ to cut down power losses due 
to excessive Mction; to consume slowly, to give 
protection against unnecessary^ breakdowTis and 
replacement costs, and to keep machinery mov- 
ing smoothly, cpiiedy, powerhdly without need- 
less interruptions. 

Citi^ Service petroleum products are backed by 
a billion dollar organisation whose experts have 
the benefit of 68 years of practical lubri- ^tRK/^ 
cation experience- One of these experts ^p-i*^^^ 
will be plea^d to discuss your lubrication ^ <^\\ ^ 
problems with you. Xa^^ 



CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 



eO WALL STREET 



NEW YORK 



Cl l li:«i SKftVICE l.%DVS'l HIAI. Ill 

OUMilTV iW^VU 17 ily|V|A rmi^m llf IAA»WS(i MlAk Vftii 



Time-WEAFmd 33 StaHaru on Cim»t4o^€oaMt Network. 



dcK!rea^ sales. Let it be said that the 
convenience or pride of possession will 
never grow less. No one who wants to 
own a car will refrain from owning one 
if conditions permit. Perhaps there are 
more people with money who don't want 
to own cars tiian there are people with- 
out it who would like to buy. That is 
meant figuratively, of course. 

The moneyless prospect doesn't 
count. But what of the moneyed indi- 
vidual? Today the latter *s sole alternative 
is a taxi, or a de luxe liveried rental, or 
a self-driving service which must con- 
sider high costs because of the operating 
method. As it is cheaper, therefore, to 
walk, or stay home, or go to the theater, 
automobile men can readily perceive 
what the lack of the commodity herein 
ur(?ed cmts them. 

Homes can be annoying, too 

THE other parallel has to do with 
domicile. Who expects an individual to 
buy a house or apartment or even a 
room simply because one is essential? 
Countless persons, although able to af* 
ford it, reject ownership as an oppres- 
sive annoyance and prefer to live on a 
daily or weekly or monthly plan- Many 
of these are the customers that would 
loom as indirect eradicators of used 
cars. 

Moreover, realty offers another prec- 
edent. Thousands of buildings have 
been demolished in American cities the 
last few years because they had out- 
lived their usefulness after paying for 
themselves, a matter of 15 to 20 years. 
This is fundamentally the idea which 
automobile men meet through the sug- 
gested plan- 
Customer lists come easily 

A RELIABLE customer list is the 
mainstay of the dealer and one which 
he must work out himself. He need have 
no difficulty in promoting one. The hard 
work will be in weeding out irrespon- 
sibles and undesirables; to keep away 
joy riders and negligent^. Each dealer 
should individually pass any applicant 
as to responsibility (as a matter of 
form, like a credit application, because 
in effect the car would mean a daily 
"'consignment" of valuable property) 
but above all as to reliability. This 
would mean a rigorous examination of 
previous driving record. Maybe a spe- 
cial test might be required in some cases. 
Once, however, an applicant is accept- 
able, suitable universal but limited cre- 
dentials can be made effective, and that 
has been formulated, too. 
A banker, on first hearing my sag- 
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DOES NATURE LOAD YOUR COSTS? 



NATURE piles no hidden 
todds on your cost sheets 
when you have a fectory io 
Piedmont Carol inas. Instead oF 
hand i capping your production, 
she helps: 

WINTERS here are 
mild and equable. Our days have 
nearly an hour more of sunlisht 
at this season than is the case in 
older, more hishfy industrialized 
sections. Our temperatures aver- 
age 10** to 20** warmen Our in- 
Frequent snov^s are oF bn'cf dura- 
tion and quickly melted, 

SUMMERS on the 
other hand are surprisingly com- 
fortable — no warmer than Penn- 
sylvania and the southern coun- 
ties of New York State — yet 
drier. Humidity here in this 
bracing upland air is 10 to 15% 
lower. Our summer days have 
nearly an hour LESS sunshine, 
whicn^ with natural cool air 
drainage from the neishboring 
mountains, helps to make our 
nights restful and refreshing, 

SEE HOW THESE 
FACTS help the production 
costs oF Piedmont Carol inas 
manufactures- There is no call to 
withstand the extremes of win- 
ter. Buildings cost less. Heating 
costs are decidedly moderate. 
Lighting costs are at a minimum. 
Roads are always open, and 
_ receipts oF mate- 
rials and deliver- 
ies of finished 
J products are 
I never interrupted 
I by blizzards. 

I Our employees 
r do not need such 



heavy clothmg nor so much fuel. 
Their houses are markedly less 
expensive. Their Food costs them 
less. There is a much higher de- 
gree of good health among them 
than where winters are severe. 

On the other hand, there is no 
corresponding difference in sum- 
mer. No elaborate cooling or 
ventilating systems are needed^ 
and labor's efficiency is not im- 
paired for long stretches by ho- 
rn id^ enervating and oppressive 
heat waves. 

In addition. Piedmont Carolinas 
has more hours of sunshine than 
any other well developed in- 
dustrial region. The effect on 
health, energy^ and spirits is well 
known. 

ON ANOTHER 
COUNT nature has smiled on 
this region. In the mountains, just 
a few miles away, is the area of 
heaviest rainfall in the United 
States, with the exception of 
smalt sections on the north Pa- 
cific coast. This rainfall is the 
foundation oF Piedmont Caro- 
linas* extensive hydro-electric 
development and furnishes 
power for our factoricSj mines, 
kilns, and quarries. 

Not only do Piedmont Carolinas 
manufacturers utilize this abun- 
dant power, but they also avoid 
setting up permanent and costly 
charges For private generating 
plants and machinery, 

AND IN ADDITION 
— Nature has lavished here 
practica I ly inexha usti b!e suppi ies 
of raw materials* Many of the 
mineral deposits are the largest 
in the country, and the chief 



sources on which Factories in 
other states depend. 

Piedmont Carolinas also draws 
on forest and timber areas of un* 
calculable extent. The largest 
stand of hardwood east of the 
Rockies is part of this forest 
wealth. Timber growth here is 
extremely rapid compared to for- 
est areas of the North. 

And lying all about our Factories 
are rich fields rn which are raised 
tobacco, cotton, and foodstuffs 
of every sort and variety From 
wheat and apples to peanuts 
and figs. 

MANUFACTURERS 
who have come here have found 
nature on their side, an aid, not 
an antagonist. Year after year 
more factories are located here 
because of the bountiful, PER- 
MANENTnaturaladvantagcsnot 
obtainable elsewhere. Last year 
the rate was one every three pays. 

These manufacturing plants are 
found to produce goods that, 

auality for quality, can be pro- 
ucea for much less than in less 
comfortable, less favored sec- 
tions of the country. 

Why not get all the facts? Just 
the data you need for a prelimi- 
nary study of conditions here. 
Write on your business letter- 
head for PIEDMONT CARO- 
LINAS, WHERE WEALTH AWAITS 
yOLf* Address* please, Room 
108^ Power Bldg., Charlotte, 
N.C* Vou will receive a prompt 
and courteous response. 

DUKE POWER COMPANY 

SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO, 
AND OTHE^ ALLIED INTERESTS 




Whfu ttfritinff t& Dt'Ki PowEi CourAXv pli4Jf wu^ntian X^tit^nt Butinta 
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This new-type washroom 
drying service is efficient 
and very economical 



For the mcKiem business washroom 
there is no drying service more ef- 
ficient or more cosl^redueing than 
that rendered by the new "SF'* 
Model Sani>DrL A thoroughly &atb- 
factory dry, in lesa time than by any 
other ixerviee^ with 9 Bnving of from 
60% to 90% over preecot towel costs, 
will follow the iastallation of this new 
model in your waabrooma* 

Mali coupon for 
copy of our new 
€Stalog 



Why not free jotir wartltroom§ from 
ihe Litter of paper towels, reduce your 
fire hazard and have vastly improved 
sanitation hy using the^ highly ef- 
ftetent, new -type electric dryers? Far- 
itghted exectittves who have installed 
the new model have discovered that 
watihroom oowti have been greatly 
lowered, and drying fiervice apceded 
up hy this moderniaaiion. 

'*Dries quicker , 
&nd better * . . th^n 
d towel I'* 



The complete story of 
the new "SF" Sani^ 
Dri and it» twelve 
hasic betterments is 

told in our new booklet, **Thc Airway to 
Efficiency'"*, a copy of which will l>e mailed 
jou on reqneist* Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. Learn what Sani-Dri really is, and 
what thiB new model can do for your plant. 

ELECTRICAL DIVISION 

CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CO, 

North Chlci^o^ llJinois 



*aflCACO lUBDWAHE FOUNDHY CO,, 

>jorth dhiesfii, |JUmri« 

You mmf Mud me r txmj ot yoor d€w bcwklnt *'T|hj 
Airway to EflkiwiCT , contJiiiiiQf th* caaplflte 
mUhj of the hdw ""S-F* Saoi-Dri 



raie, 

C£*y_ 




gestion, remarked about the congestion 
these additional cars in city streets 
would mean. Congestion is impossible. 
First of all, careful drivers, whether on 
business or pleasure, dont congest* 
Again, after the first 100 days cars 
would begin to decrease, inasmuch as 
they would be immediately removed 
from stock and circulation. 

This is, above all the valuable feature 
of the idea. It means the gradual but 
absolute elimination ol used cars with- 
out loss to anybody, and a car elimin- 
ated from tlie trade in its mechanical 
youth cannot bob up later as a derelict. 

Cars don't grow old any more. Yet a 
car is old, commercially, at the end of 
its third year; it isn't even worth a loan 
because its chattel value cea^s. The 
only cars which grow old in a respectable 
manner are, of course, those which age 
in owners' hands — and with those cars 
we have no concern. It is only essential 
to be ready to meet them as soon as they 
appear as trade-ins and begin their 
career of short-term ownerships, the 
industry's bane. It's this which harries 
the automobile business. 

Dealers find used cars costly 

THE orphaned cars in the possession 
of dealers in this country are many too 
many. Their prices are much too high. 

Wouldn't dealers like to transmute 
these cars into money? And, as if the 
present situation were not bad enough, 
what protects them against an even 
worse outlook? Slow-moving used cars 
depreciate faster than ever these days- 
Determining used -car value means being 
a wizard — ^without being able to per- 
form the cash-bringing miracle. These 
cars eat up overhead such as rent, dem- 
onstration, service, insurance and in- 
vestment interest, apart from deprecia- 
tion — items which would not increase 
under the proposed amortization plan. 

A source of steady cash income 

MAINTENANCE costs would not in- 
crease for the same car, whether in use 
or idle. Wear and tear of a hundred 
days' amorti^ation operation would be 
negligible for well-conditioned cars. And 
think of the ready cash dribbling ifi 
daily! 

Is there a dealer who couldn't place 
one out of every three cars he owns? 
What would that income mean in in- 
terest saved or quick cash asset? 

Observers in the industry wanted to 
know, since control cannot be manda- 
tory, what would prevent a dealer from 
squeezing more operating days or seUinfi 
the car for whatever he can get after it 



B'h£n mfiiing ia CaieACO Haiowa*! Fol^itdiv Co. pli^ifif menti&ti Nfstii>n't Butinttt 
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earned his money back. To begin with* 
dealers are supposed to have their busi- 
ness welfare at heart. Again, they will 
have so many trade-ins to keep out and 
amortize that the chances of overdoing 
it on any one car are few indeed. More- 
over, the absolute and fixial control 
would rest with the insurance companies 
by a plan which also has been studied 
out— fool-proofp automatic, protective, 
universal. 

The insurance companies' part would 
not be complicated (though no doubt 
they would not engage in this new busi- 
ness unless the plan were sponsored by 
resjx)nsible concerns, so as to make it 
worth their while to provide facilities 
for it). 

Insurance premiums would be a just 
char^ to dealers; customers would as- 
sume the gas and oil charges. It might 
be desirable to formulate a suppiemen- 
tal special 24-hour policy for customers 
(of the privileged A-1 group described) 
available daily, like travel-insurance 
policies. Refusal of insurance will pre- 
vent fly-by-night stands from monkey- 
ing with the idea. 

On the whole, it is a public want that 
must be met. What can be better than 
a public service running into the tens 
of thousands of dollars daily to the 
benefit of a worried industry? 

Thousands wait, money in hand 

NEW YORK CITY is an example- 
There thousands of reliable, responsible 
itien and women with money in hand» 
are automobileless for reasons of their 
own. Those customers would spell the 
difference between ease and red ink to 
many a dealer. What's the matter with 
their money? 

Take a low average— 20 rides a year 
per person— each averaging SB, That 
means S160, a sum for which many a 
Kood used car can be bought today. But 
these persons want only an occasional 
drive in a nice car. They are not buying 
prospects and maybe never will be. 
What if hotels wxre to deny rooming 
privileges to those who want to live on 
9 day-to-day plan? How many rooms 
would they ''sell"? 

On the other hand, countless custom- 
ers will pay in the course of a year ag- 
iiregate fees exceeding the total price 
of one car. 

There are 20,000 idle used cars in the 
metropolis and perhaps as many poten- 
tial customers. Maybe the ratio is the 
Same for smaller cities, but ratio is un- 
important. Bring the used car and the 
potential together. 

It means money — lots of tt— and the 
used car's elimination from the trade. 



COSTS 

REDUCED 



B 



IG tank truck bodies, 
washing machines, gaso- 
line pumpSj wafer heofers 
ond mBter covers • < , 
hundreds of difFerenf 
products , . . hove been 
reduced in cosh 

Here's a single ex- 
ample . . * one out of 
eighteen token from the 
VPS book ^'Adventures in 
Redesign^ . . YPS Engineers re- 
designed the base of on oir- 
compressor pump with these 
results: hcreased strength , . . 
weight reduced from 82 pounds 
to 65 pounds , . . shipping costs 
reduced, , . breakage eliminated 
... no more scrapped parts 
. . . better appearance , , . 
aftroctive savings in costs. 

Isn*f it possible that 
some parts of your pro- 
duct could be Pressed 





from Steel? If so . . . like many 
other manufacturers - • . you con 
moke surprisingly attractive re- 
ductions in your costs. 

Wifhouf the expenditure of 
a single dollar . . . wifhouf fhe 
slightest obligation . * * you can 
take advantage of the 
YPS Cost Cutting Servicep 
Send for a copy of the 
FACT book today. Pin the 
coupon below to yo«ir 
business letterhead* 



THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 



"PRESS IT 
FROM 
STEEL 
INSTEAD'' 



Thm young flown Fr*u*d Sint Componyt 
306 Univ^fEity ^ood^ Warrmn^ Ohio 

Pi*ot9 fnd mm Q cop/ of yow FftEi book, 
"Adifmiiturmt in RmdmMigti.** 



Homm 



TiHm 



U hi-n wrifittff Jo Tiit VotTKCiTOwit PuufiD Steh, Couwknr phatt mmiihn Xoti&n't Bu^imrii 
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Thinking in the 
right material 



Ip comnierre loo. not only in induMriefl — 
in every huaincaA in which goods or 
mctlena.i8 are huiidWi — n^ik mana- 
U&m are tooking for every way that can 
Wtter tbe work, the handling, or aafe- 
gtiardtntr of viilues. They know that the 
rishtni?fid of their eiiuipmeii t depends, 
rundnnientally^ on the lightaees of the 
toatenal of which it lq made. 



What they can learn 



from modem trucks^ 
boxes, conveyors 




Making Life Insurance Do Its Job 



IIFTED, pushed, transported re- 
-/ peatediy ; so every hundredth 
of an ounce counts. Thrown, drop- 
ped, stacked, squeezed . , , Boxes 
and trays loaded with contents 
many times their own weight. The 
strength must be there— and ut- 
most durability— and utmost light- 
ness—and safety of materials and 
product against damage. 

Other factors too — the workers' 
time^ attention, motions, conveni- 
ence, accuracy , , * smoothness and 
sureness of traffic flow* . . manage- 
ment factors, etc. For such equip- 
ment nothing equals NVF, 

W© make both Vuleiuiizeil Fibre and Phenf>- 
Li tes (reinforced laminat^il Bakdit^ materials) * 
Tea itaadftrd kinds of VuJcrmuxfd fibre includ- 
ing Peerlesi In»ul;«t: ^ ^ - 'heroiVL For 
dectfic*li^leub4tiIi^• ushm Direct 

reprcMlitativffain t ! f the Utnted 

States. Canada and burupc. 

NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 

WILMINGTON. DSt-AWARff 



NVF 



l^he beginning of every 
advancement^ in equipment 
or product, must always bes 

thinking in the 
right 
material 

IFlim wrtiittg fiit^Mt mtMion Naiiom*t Bntimt^i 



( Coniinmd from page 4S) 
going to purchase the maximum peace 
of mind— and thus, I suspect, a clearer 
mind for use in his job—if he provides 
adequate protection for them. This does 
not mean $5,000 of insurance, or SIO,- 
000, or any particular lump sum. 
Rather, it means enough insurance to 
yield an annual income adequate to 
support them— probably not to support 
them luxuriously, for he cannot afford 
this, but enough to keep a roof over 
their heads and to clothe and feed 
them* 

If this takes all his money above 
actual living expenses, so that he cannot 
save anything for investment, plain, 
logical judgment must show him that 
it is nevertheless necessary. Certainly 
he should be able to look forward to 
better earnings in the ftiture, and then, 
having provided adequate protection, 
he can begin saving. 

Insurance for the young man 

EVEN a young man without depend- 
ents is probably using good business 
judgment and intelligence if he grad- 
ually and steadily builds up an amount 
of life insurance against the time when 
he will marry and have others to care 
for. If he does not buy the insurance 
in this way, he may find himself un- 
insurable at the very time he needs this 
protection, and his annual premium out- 
lays win be smaller if his insurance is 
bought at the low rates of the younger 
years. 

The situation may perhaps be summed 
up as follows — ^life insurance is primar- 
ily to protect the family. Savings, 
investments, are only of problematic 
value for this purpose unless they are 
backed up with life insurance. Life in- 
surance, on the other hand, is strength- 
ened by supplementary savings— but for 
creating an estate it is the one method 
that can stand alone, 

f*utting away S20 a week in a savings 
account will yield adequate protection 
for a family of modest requirements if it 
is kept up for twenty years. If the 
breadwinner dies after only two years 
of this program have b^n completed, 
however, the small sum in the bank will 
not be of much permanent use to his 
family. On the other hand, if the same 
man puts into ordinary life insurance 
premiums SIO a week and saves the 
other $10 he guarantees his family (if 
he is about 35 y^rs old) a principal 



sum of $20,000 or so right from the 
start, with a gradual increase in the 
estate as it grows from his $10 weekly 

savings. 

At the end of 20 years his policy has 
a cash value of more than 510,000 { in- 
cluding dividend accumulations), so he 
is not a great deal if any, out of pocket 
for having provided sure protection all 
of this time* 

So far we have been talking about life 
insurance in terms of lump sum settle* 
ments* This is how most people think 
about it. If 1 ask how much insurance 
you have, you will answer* **I carry 
S20,000"— or $50,000, or $500,000 as 
the case may be* 

Rarely does a life insurance man en- 
counter a policyholder who says, "I 
have enough insurance to give my 
family $1,800 a year," or whatever it 
may be. 

Yet when you consider the problem, 
it is annual income that you need to 
leave your family rather than a lump 
sum of money. Consequently you know 
that you must think in terms of annual 
income if you are to think clearly* 
Thinking in lump sums is responsible 
for much muddled thinking about life 
insurance. 

An iticome assured for heirs 

THE life insurance companies are able 
and willing to sell insurance on an in- 
come basis. This is accomplished 
through settlement options which prac- 
tically every company offers. The settle- 
ment options provide something to fit 
almost every man's requirements in this 
respect. The insurance company wilK 
for instance, hold the principal sum, if 
you wish, and pay the beneficiary a 
guaranteed rate of return, plus whatever 
additional the company can earn on its 
investments. 

Or it will pay the beneficiary a fixed 
monthly income for as long as the 
money and interest holds out, or a 
monthly income for life, depending on 
the age of the beneficiary when the poli- 
cy becomes a claim, or a somewhat 
smaller income for life, guaranteeing 
ten years of payments even if the bene- 
ficiary dies meanwhile, or 20 years of 
payments, or any number that the in- 
sured wishes to specify, or, for a slight- 
ly increased annual premium, a mini- 
mum monthly income for life, again 
with the options of a specified number 
of years certain even though the bene 
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Ti le l^outhwest Market 



at a Cilanee 




Sales Executives • ♦ . here are 4 market maps on one sheet 
and a 144 page book designed especially for you! . 



A' 



a sales cxccaci\'c you are endtled to a copy of this 
new book, 'T/je Sofifhwes! AUrkef ", ana the four 
maps in five colors includeJ wkh each copy. The mapji 
vividly and accurately siiow: Distribution of Retail Out- 
lets . . . Distribution of Population . . . Distribution of 
Spendable Money Income , . . and Rail Service from Dal- 
las, Thus, a glance gives you a clear cconomicat picture of 
the Six Billion Dollar Southwest Market, with Dallas at 
its center. 

The book contains lAA pages of live, interesting informa- 
tion expressed in executive terms of faas and figures. 
Tables such as "Indices of County Buying Power" and 



"Southwestern Distance Scale of Rates" in themselves 
make this book invaluable to you. A profusion of photo- 
graphs show many of the more than 2;000 branches 
already located in Dallas. Every angle of tfie Southwest 
market is discussed in a terse manner that will hold your 
interest from cover to cover. 

You who are responsible for the opening of new sales 
offices, branch plants or warehouses should not fail to 
write for yonr copy of this new book. As there is natur- 
ally a limited number of these valuable books, you will 
help us place them in the proper hands by writing on your 
business letterhead, or usmg the executive coupoti. 



Dalla.s 



tSouthwisiem IIeadquarter$ 
io Ammcan Business 



EXECUTIVE COUPON 
Industrial Dallas, Inc, 

Please send free copy of your new book, **71u* Southu tst Mmk€S'\ i^* 



Titlc- 



Cornpany^ 
AiUfess. 



If Ant ivritiii0 14 Umvtwm. Djajjii, I*C fi*iU€ mtmtkn K4li(n%*i Bu$im€it 
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IRVING TRUST CO. 

N«w Vti rle, N . y , - A wi hit4*ts 

Marc Eldllt£&Sc9n 
New York, N-V. - CoHirii^i<rj 



NUMBER ONE 
WALL STREET 

Id the magnificeot new building being erected by cbe 
Irving Trust Company ai Nd. 1 Wall Street, a Steel* 
Crete Baak Viuk will give the most compEece pro* 
cectioo knowQ to eagmeering science — Steel cr ere 
Vaults, within all practical limits, proof against 
cutting flajTie, fire, drilli explosive and shock. The 
most prominent i nstali adons of Stee!creie Bank Vaults 
are in themselves a tribute to the efficient and per- 
manent protectiDa that b as been developed in the 
SreelcreEe System. 

Sitttcrete Bani Vamitf m ha&k form witi fortiwnied vpoit Ttqm4U* 

THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
SUelcrtie BuHdhig, Wheelings West Virgima 
S*Ut Q^ktSMtd Warwb&fH€S! Bostun, Ct«veItDd» Nrw York, Cbicgfo, Pliilftddphik 




Bank <3teelcret^ Vaults 



ficiary does not survive, or an income 
to two beneficiaries for their lives. 
There are many possible combinations, 
some one of them almost sure to fit 
your requirements. 

All of these settlement options must 
appeal to your business judgment, for 
they remove the danger of the benefi- 
ciary — your widow or child— losing the 
money for which you paid premiums 
to assure a living income. 

They are as safe as the life insurance 
company itself — and this means as safe 
as any modem financial institution 
can be. 

The elementary problem 

I HAVE not tried to cover such special- 
ized forms of insurance as business and 
partnership life insurance, group insur- 
ance, or any of the other forms which 
aggregate many millions a year for the 
life insurance companies. Neither have 
I discussed such features available with 
the modem life insurance policy as dis- 
ability dauses, double indemnity pro- 
visions, and so on. Instead, I have tried 
to confine myself to an outline of the 
general problem that the typical busi- 
ness executive, neither rich nor poor, 
neither very young nor very old» faces 
in the business task of attempting to 
provide life insurance protection for 
his family. 

I have, I hope, supplied the facts by 
which you can answer for yourself the 
three questions propounded at the start 
of this article: 

Are you carrying your life insurance 
properly? 

Is your thinking about life insurance 
muddled? 

Why do you carry life insurance, any- 
how? 



Branded Foods' Celebration 

THE celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of branded foods, held in 
connection with the New England 
Tercentenary recently, offers some illu- 
minating figures on how our annual 
income is silent. One fourth of it spent 
for food—around $21,000,000,000 plus 
$3,000,000,000 more for products "con- 
sumed on the premises" — food raised 
on the farm, etc. 

Of the total annual income — between ! 
S78,000,000,000 and $89,000,000,000- 
§12,000,000.000 go into textiles, auto- 
motive equipment gets $5,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 and building construc- 
tion gets between $7,000,000,000 and 
$8,000,000,000. 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 

iles of flying paper 

without a br^eak . . . 

Since motors were 
made to'^LocKSTEp" 





ft 



VARIED arc the problems Industry 
solves by ihe use of mudcrn Motor 
Control. In one plant, ladles of white hot 
'Beial is the load entrusted to electric 
'Qotors ... to be carried safely with 
Cutler- Hammer Motor Control standing 
Kuard. In another, loos of rock roar 
through whirling crushers with Motor 
Control again alert to protect men, mo- 
tors and 

Iq paper mills* the burdco is just a {ilm 



of 



soggy, flimsy putp ... a sheet barely 



I 



^*pable of supporting its own weight. 
Through ooe set of rolls after another 
flies at speeds up to a thousand feet 
minute. 

Is this a pfoblem for Motor ControJ? 
^*ch set of rolls is driven by a separate 
electric motor. The slightest variation in 
'peed between successive sets of roils will 
■tt'etch and "flaw" the sheet. Only a trifle 
""lore variation will break the filmy web. 
[^us, the motors mf(%t be kept in pace to 
^eep their fragile burden whole. 



Cutler* Hammer Motor Control does it 
so well — makes the motors "lock-step** so 
perfectly that fifty hour runs without a 
break are commonplace. 

This is typical of the difficult problems 
of Motor Control which Industry habitu- 
ally brings to Cutler-Hammer for solu- 
tion. Many can be solved only by design- 
ing entirely new apparatus. This pioneer 
engineering gives origin to better solu- 
tions for common problems, explaining 
why advanced features are found in Cutler- 
Hammer si&ndartiiztd Motor Control , , * 
features which assure more accurate pro- 
tection to motors permitting greater loads 
without risk . . * maximum savings of 
steps and time . . . and safety to men and 
equipme nt^ 

Becau*»e of Cutler-^ Hammer experience 
and the results of it, thorough-going ma- 
chine builders incorporate Cutler^Hammer 



standardized Motor Cotifrot in their 
motor-driven machines^ regardless of cost 
. . , farsighted motor manufaaurers recom- 
mend it with the motors they build . • . and 
alert elearical wholesalers stock Cutler* 
Hammer standardized Motor ControL 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 

Piant^r ManufactuTttt of BUctrk Controt Appar^tm 
1291 Si. PduJ Awnue 
MtLWAUKEB • WI^CX3NSLN 



TheFimtlRestdlof 
This Pioneering 

Cutirr*Htt«nm€T atantJ- 
Krdtxed MtUor Vantrol 
km ft^fmtrt ^htch uniy 
phm*T itmginf^in^ could 
pr0dttcw—fiiiaiitrt§ wkxh 

alt prwlrifjj af f-f^'/rir 
motor at^lkaii€m cvulJ 

Hammer "rvttdr~tt^*H94- " 

comtnan rt^u rrcm entwn^^ 
rttrrre to sport-— ptm^itii-i 
for sti mtmt imstor apffti' 
€ationt ikt tame mperhr 
^fformaner, f^friy and 
*€f>mmtyferiiitidt Ctalrr- 

mtrtd Motor C<mtrttl hat 
btrn ifutu fandrnt thr&ufk' 
out thrfe dftadet 
tndmury'$ eUctrificaiion, 




CUTLER JAMMER 



Control Eqmpnmit Goofi Elect ric Motors Deserve 



IVhtn wriHng u CvTLii^HAHtiift, Imc fiUajg m*ntum J^Mton'i Busimfn 
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OVER 95.000 Installations... 

correctly engineered to assure perfect performance 




THE safection of \he correct V-belt 
drive is an engineering problem 
. , . and Allis-Chalmers engineers 
are fhoroughly trained to do this work 
carefull/ and accurately. 

Sheaves below a certain diameter are 
not practical. Speed ratios beyond cer- 
tain limits are not permitted, A definite 
number of belts is needed, and their 
size is important. 

The very fact that AHis-Chalmars has 
over 95,000 Tex rope Drive installa- 
tions is convincing proof of outstand- 
ing merit- Wherever correctly applied 
Tex rope Drives have never failed to 
give complete satisfaction. 

ALLIS^CHALMERS MANU 



When you use genuine Allis-Chalmers 
Texrope Drives, you can be sure of 
getting the correct drive for your pur* 
pose , , , and Allis-Chalmers, more 
than 80 years old in the production of 
power machinery, accepts the entire 
responsibility for complete satisfaction. 

You, too, can save with Texrope Drives. 
Send for the facts * * , today. 

FACTURING COMPANY 



Texrope Division 



ORIGINATED BY 



THE DRIVES THAT REVOLUTION I2E0 




ALLIS-CHALMERS 



1— Toieropo Drive Op- 
erating Roots blowfsr 
for prtaiimaMe cool 
convcyon, 2— 15 H. P. 
T&jcfope pn GnhoJI 
Loth ft. 3 — 350 H. P. 
Turopeon mme btov^ 
«r. 4 — On vontiloting 
form Tex ropo> ore utfid 

vibi'ationliiif driv* fof 
printing presses » 6-" 
Over 50 Tex rope Drive* 
(r» Ihii paper fnilL 7— 
Ideal for Comprei>or«< 
All u re I f moo eh start- 
and runntng* 



4 

Ih it book I et tho wf O v«f 
00opplko1ioni of TeX' 
rope Drlv». Aik foi*^ 
cppy of avIleHn 122S< 



TRANSMISSION PRACTICE • * * 



NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 

By WILLARD L. HAMMER 



Helping 
Growth 



THE New Orleans 
Association of Com« 
inerce recently ap- 
pointed a joint com- 
mittee to help its present industries 
attain greater growth. 

President Lockett of the New Orleans 
Association explained the situation by 
saying "while it is essential that the 
Association should endeavor to attract 
new industries here, development of 
those already existing is of greater im- 
portance* since the success of existing 
plants is the best possible inducement 
to others to mme here/' 

lie explained further that the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce is striving to help 
not only industries in New Orleans but 
also those in the New Orleans Industrial 
Zone and as far as possible those in the 
New Orleans Trade Zone. 

The committee in question is to be 
conijxjsed of representatives of the In- 
dustrial, Retail Merchants, Trade De- 
velopment and Foreign Trade Bureaus 
and of the general business interests of 
the city. 



united front of all local giaups is de- 
sired, 

4. To broaden the work of the or- 
ganization so that it will render essen- 
tial services to various general groups, 
such as chambers in other cities do in 
upbuilding trade, commerce, and indus- 
try. 

Martin A. Leese, past president of the 
Chamber, has been appointed chairman 
of a special division, composed of 60 
members, which will be in charge of the 
solicitation of plural memberships from 
Washington's leading business firms. 



A , c * THE mercantile af- 

A New Service , * , 
J. , fairs committee of the 

for Merchants Chamber of 

Commerce has en- 
gaged specialists in merchandising to 
help it in giving service to its members. 

In a general letter to merchant mem- 
bers of the Chamber, the director of the 
mercantile affairs department of the 
Chamber said : 

"The Sherman Corporation, working 
through the State Chamber, will diag* 



nose your trouble much as a medical 
diagnostician tries to find out what's the 
trouble with your liver before anothei 
surgeon operates on it. After you know 
what s wrong with your business, then 
the matter of curing the ailment is up 
to you." 

The Illinois Chamber engaged this 
firm of management engineers after con- 
cluding that fundamental merchandis- 
ing methods called for analysis and 
improvement. 



„ , THE Department of 

„ P ^'K"^^" Manufacture of the 
Exchanges United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has 
recently published a preliminary report 
on "Public and Private Employment 
Exchanges:' 

The report discusses existing facilities 
of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice and facilities of private employ- 
ment exchanges, as well as the Wagner 
bill now in Congress which would na- 
tionalize state and local employment 
exchanges^ 



THE Washington 
A Program ^ ^ j Chamber of 
^or Expansion Commerce is prepar* 
ing to launch a five- 
year program intended to extend and 
broaden the scope of its civic and busi* 
Hess activities. 

A special committee has been work- 
^^g on the problems for some time. It 
felt that that Chamber had not been 
Riven the financial and general support 
that a chamber in such a city might 
'^^asonably expect. 

The campaign has four principal ob* 
jectives: 

1* To make the Chamber a^mparable 
strength, influence and community 
J^sefulness with the strongest chambers 
the country, 

2. To HKxlerniEe, where necessary, its 
^^'ganization structure and its methods 

operating, and especially to afford 
opportunity for widespread group 
*^f^d committee service. 

3. To make it an organization in 
^hich the views of the members can be 
quickly crystallized on matters where a 



Where Business Will Meet in November 

PATlt OBliANItJlTmpi litAbyUAllltJlA 

I American Curn Milltra FedcraTton St. /.tMn>, Mo Jeffcrwn Ifittcl 

4-4 Southfastmi FiuriRls As!k*cittlioii Birmimf/kitm. Ak. ,.*Tiiri*ilrr lUHvl 

4-7 National Tirt? I>ralcr» Af*ociaium Ckwaffo, lit ,„. . Hotel Sberman 

6<J VViwrosnitt-Upswr Micbigufi 

Fbrtita AftMcintioii Sfii wanker, U'is. 
lO'lJ Aracrioui Frtroleum Irtttitule C/uVaua. I/I. Steven* Hotel 

1014 Nalional Hotel ExiMwiiitm Xftv York, X. V. ...Xttmnd Central PalMe 

10' 15 Americdn Buttlert of Carbonttcfl 

BcvcrnHei Mitu^auk^f, H'£,„ Hiliraiike« Auditorium 

1144 Maiiler Photo FinUljeri of AjncTica St. L^wis^ M« .Hotel Jeffenon 

ri l4 Naticm«i Asiccialion of PrjicticA] 

Ref riBerating Enaii^eer* Mfmphii, Ttnm, .HptcJ PcabcMl^ 

l l'H New York State Hotd A»tod«tjon Xrw Yi^k, X, Y. ^„Graad Cemral Pftla<e 

U*I4 MidAVeit Irnplemenl Dealer* Asfodation Onmka^ Xfimuka.. 

\2 %S National AnikK^iatlon of Railroad and 

I'tilitit^ Commbmonerft .- Chart fsf&n^ S. C. 

13' IS National Orflricaf \Vh4j1e»4lerii AiitoeiAtion ,C/AY/iiiq^, Ottia 

H Piedmom Milkn Asuociatitm . „ Crcrmib^tf^ X. C.,.^,0*HmTf Hittel 

IS Kitiofial Sburlkind fteiforter* Astociatioa Umtvr^ Coia. . Alb&ny Holel 

16-22 American Royal I-ive Sttxh Sbow, . ...Kaittaj Ctty, Mo^ 

I7.2J National Statidard Parti AMOciation Ctrt'tUni, OAi*™,..^ Ifollendeji Hotel 

National A«K»ciatiott of Finance CDMiiianiei Chkag^, HI 

I ft. 21 Nnlioiiftl Aiwcicitttion of Ice lmlu«trie« .Ififnmukfr^ H'h. Hotel Schrtrfder 

19 21 Amefiran Dentnl TrnAt A*wiatioo Chicapo, fit. . tUtsr water B^ach T Mel 

19- 31 As*tM '.iiciureri 

»^ ' f • PilJ#finr(i4, Pa.,^ William Penn Hotel 

20- 21 Kutu.^ .i i r . ; .,:uc Am Y^frk, X. Y. _Xe« YoH<er Hotel 

JO^aj Kew England Coiinril , Bostcm, jtffli^,.... Slatler Hotd 

21 Southern Appalachinfi Tcrit n-irraTi^r-* 

Aitodalton Knort-Ulf, Tmn. Andrew Jolinion Hrtel 
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TO TII]>K IIF 

FILE 

Transfer Tihie 



0fbiain thene time'^ 
M a r iiiff i n ft or #i tiun» 

hood tiling Mfft^tem 

Now — not at tfic l^st 
uiinute — is the best time to buy your folders, 
for your January 1st file transfer. 

And now is the time to start indexing 
these folders — ^to start typing folder headings 
upon convenient, time saving Oxford Rol' 
Labelit especiaJJy prepared for this purpose. 
(No waste of time inserting, talting out or 
otherwise regulating tbcir position before 
typing.) 

With the folders all indexed and ready to 
be placed into empty file drawers » all of the 
usual end'of'the'-ycar £le transfer confusion 
win be eliminated. 




Good, d^pendMc, Oxford File Folders, m 
the tab style, size and weishi yau desire, and 
Oxford Rol'Lahth art oWmtiMe. n%ht \n 
your nei ghboThood. lJ>oi{ for the stationer 
wh0 displays the Specialist Symbol shown 
below, ft is your giMftintec of quality filmg 
merchandise and intelligent service oy a 
dealer whose experience and training ft him 
to give vou jitsr what you need for eflicient 
filing and F/NO/NG. 

OXFOaO FILING SUPPLY CO. 
?00 OrisM* Avflu Brooklyn^ N. Y. 



SPECIAUSTS 




THE Scranton, Pa., 

Credit for Chamber of Corn- 
Expansion rnerce has undertaken 

provision for that city 

of a credit guaranty fund of $1,000,000 
for the stimulation of growth of indus- 
tries in and near Scranton* 

In announcing the plans, the Cham- 
ber said: 

**Eighty per cent of industrial de- 
velopment is a growth from within the 
community. , , . Scranton has a num- 
ber of industries which have definite 
programs for expansion but which need 
the (%>operation of the community, 
financially, in order to make these ex- 
pansion programs practicable. In Scran- 
ton there are insistent opportunities for 
expansion not only in the organization of 
new industries, but through the growth 
of established industries. This is one of 
the surest ways of increasing pay roUs/' 

The Credit Guaranty Industrial Fund 
is, in brief, an agreement among leading 
men of the community to pay defaulted 
loans made under the terms of the 
agreement* 

It is so designed that there will be 
no hardship on any one person if a 



m ] 



borrower under the plan should be un- 
able to repay his loan. 



" - ■ LAST January the 
Increasing a Chamber of Corn- 
Trade Area merce and Retail Met- 
^—^-^—^^ chants Bureau of 



Newton, Iowa, conceived the plan of 
increasing the Newton trade territory 
by coordinated sales, which were to be 
well advertised throughout the adjoin- 
ing territory. The plan, briefly, was that 
in each month two days would be set 
aside as trade-extension days. Each 
monthly drive would point toward a 
seasonable and central theme* 

Prices and quality were not to be cut 
for these events except on a few low- 
priced leaders. 

Arrangements were made with the 
local newspaper for a blanket circula- 
tion of the county and adjoining fringe 
of adjacent counties. 

It was expected that it would be neces* 
sary to keep up the monthly campaign* 
ing for a year or so before marked 
results would become evident, but mer- 
chants reported that the campaign was 
proving its value as early as June. 



The Trustee Annuity Plan at Work 



{ Continued from page 52) 
the annuities they represent. If it ap- 
^)ears to be to the mutual advantage of 
Company and employee for him to con- 
tinue at work after retirement age this 
may be done but the employee's annuity 
begins at normal retirement age and is 
regarded as a part of his compensation. 
An employee may also, by special ac- 
tion, be retired earlier than his regular 
retirement age, in which case his income 
from all his annuity units will be the 
amount which is the actuarial equiva- 
lent for retirement at his then age. 

The units which he buys for him- 
self are, of course, his, no matter when 
he severs connection with the Company. 

Compulsoty systems may come 

THIS flexibility of the plan helps to 
remove the obstacle and offers no new 
obstacle to the employment of older 
workers because every employee reach- 
ing retirement age receives his propor- 
tionate income. This has a significant 
bearing on the tendency, now spreading 
by imitation, to discard workers often 
when they are still in the prime of life* 
The practice is such a potential injury 
to business and menace to the state that 



it is certain to cause legislation making 
retirement systems compulsory. This 
will put upon industry an additional 
burden of expense as weU as the handi- 
cap of red tape of state regulation. 

Old age is not a date in the calendar 
but a state of mind and one man 
60 may in fact be younger and mor*^ 
economically valuable than another tti^ 
at 40. All business practices should con* 
form, not to preconceived and artificial i 
theories but to facts as they are* 
should be employed on the basis of thei^ 
fitness, not on the basis of a calendar. ^ 

The Wcstinghouse plants purpose 
not to eliminate old age but superannua- 
tion. Obviously the economic justified" 
tion for a scientific plan is that it enabled 
an employer to eliminate superannua- 
tion from his plant without doing hi^ 
workmen an injustice. 

It is not claimed that the Westing' 
house plan is perfect. Nothing human is- 
But it seems dear that the plan is con- 
stnicted on basically sound lines, 
doubt certain amendments and impro^*^ 
ments will be added as experience indi' 
cates the need for them* Whatever 
changes may be made will not need 
be changes in structure but only chan^^ 
in details. Westinghouse believes it 
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DENNISON & HI RONS 
ARCHITECTS 
40 KA«T 4STH BTftCCT. NEW TOftfC 



ItTHAN AULAH PSMMIftOii 
PRKQCIUC W. HBLLOK 

JOHN mcumm 



United Ee^gineers 

& COMSTRUCTORSJNG 



€omhinmg 

En^neednB & Conicructioti Co. 

Dwi«ht P. Robinton & Co.. Inc. 
The G, L CoTita*«tivs Ct^ 
Public Set vtce Production Co- 

UnltHl En#ncert6LConitTuctof * 
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Dwight P. Robinson & Co.» 
125 East 46th Street, 
New York City. 

Re: City National Bank, Bridgeport, Comi. 

Gentlemen: 

Now that the City National Bank of Bridgeport 
Is about completed t we wish to advise you that the 
new building has proven a decided success, ffe 
hear nothing but complimentary remarks from every 
source and for our part, we are particularly 
pleased with the workmanship throughout* Its 
quality is not surpassed by anything that we have 
seen or that we have had done for us by other 
contractors. It gives us great pleasure to tell 
you this because in no other office building built 
for us has the work, in every respect, been so 
uniformly good. 

As to your form of contract and the manage- 
ment of the project, we are convinced that it is 
the most advantageous to an owner, Vour method of 
competition for practically every item used in 
the building has convinced us that the owner could 
not have procured a better structure elsewhere 
for the available appropriation, and we question 
if they could have found its equal. 

With much appreciation of the manner in which 
you have collaborated with us from start to 
finlsbi wfi are* 

Very truly yours, 

DENNISOH h HIRONS 
(Signed) Ethan Allan Dennison 



United Engineers & Constructors 

DwiGHT R Robinson. PI 



'RESIDENT 



FtllLAt>ctJ>ntA 

U>» AMCmiMM 



NEW YORK 



DEJSNCkt AllUtS 



Maximum return to clients per dollar invested 



|f^Jb#rt writing to UiiiTil» Engimesis 4 COMiriucTOitt Imc&mmkAtwat pteasg mfntian Nutiim't Bmsimu 
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DDITIONAL STORAGE 

SPACE at slight extra cost 

EXTRA capacity to accommodate the overflow 
of stock either in raw materials or finished 
product J may be the solution of your storage 
problem- Warehouses involve a heavy invest- 
ment which may become a liability when stocks 
are reduced to normal. 

A Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence will transform 
a bit of unused ground into valuable storage 
space at comparatively little cost* Sturdily 
built and non-climbable, it is proof against petty 
pilfering, the ideal enclosure for things ordin- 
arily stored in the open. Made of the finest 
copper-bearing basic open-hearth steel and 
heavily zinc-coated after weaving, it will with- 
stand weathering and severe usage for an 
amazingly long period of years. Framework is 
constructed of our own specially-rolled 'Titts- 
burgh" Seamless Steel Pipe of standard pipe 
weight giving extra strength and durability to 
the erected fence. 

Complete descripiion and spe^^fi- 
caiions will be seni upon request 

Pittsburgh Fence 

CHAIN-LINK TYPE 

P"'*^ . iKttiSiiiiiLSt^i C^ D.n« 

M«aipkic Untan Tmvl Bldg. Uf Pitt»Wrgk, Pm%* SrmcyM 

H^kfn wriiinff to PiTTMtnaii St^kl Cot mmttinn Nati4fm*t BmnmeM* 



found a solution of its problem. At any 
rate its plan avoids many of the com- 
mon defects of pension plans. These 
defects include: 

L Many pension plans are not con- 
tractual and therefore not dependable. 
This defeats their avowed purpose and 
decreases the return on the money in- 
vested, 

Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
making its plan contractual and at the 
same time preserves freedom of future 
action by its Board of Directors, 

2. They are not cooperative* This 
means that the employer pays for the 
whole proisrram, with the result that the 
schedule of benefits is inadequate to 
achieve the desired purpose. While this 
is more expensive for the employer, it 
is no more satisfactory to employees, 
because all experience demonstrates that 
men do not appreciate what they get 
for nothing. 

Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
making its plan cooperative on a 50-50 
basis, thereby halving the expense to the 
employer and doubling the return to the 
employee for the money he spends. This 
practice of reciprocity produces coopera- 
tive good will as a valuable by-product, 

3. They are not sc*cured by a reserve 
fund, but provide for the payment of 
pension benefits out of annual profits^ 
This is unscientific hnancing, because it 
subtracts from annual profits uncertain 
and increasing amounts, and also 
amounts which are proper charges 
against other years. 

Reserve chargeij off each year 

WESTINGHOUSE corrects this defect 
by setting up a reserve fund» building 
up by charging off to each year as an 
operating expense the actual pension 
liability arising out of that year, so that 
it has in hand the full rc*ser\^e required 
to cover its pension liability when and 
as it matures without making any spe- 
cial appropriations. 

4. Tliey almost atl employ the method 
of multiplying the years of service by ^ 
jMMcentage of the average wa^ for the 
last ten years previous to retirement 
This is an expensive fallacy, because i^ 
makes the cost depend on a future 
amount, which is both unknown 
increasing. 

Westinghouse corrects this by making 
the number of annuity units distributed 
depend on an employee's wage during 
his whole i>eriod of servi<^. This en- 
courages their purchase at lower rates 
during earlier years and stimulates the 
use of foresight rather than hindsigJit 

5. They often attempt to employ th^ 
banking method of treating a reserve 
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7;^^ FINEST 

maneti can but]< 
/t00l TRANSFER CASES 



There are many reasons why 
"Yand E*' Transfer Cases are 
rightly called '*The Finest Money 
Can Boy/' 

1. A special mtcrlocklng device permits 
unlimited stacking vertically or hori- 
zontally in any available storage space. 

2. Closed sides keep out dust, dirt and 
rodents* 

3* Steel front rollers and sturdy drawer 
construction and design insure easy 
drawer action and convenient reference, 

4. Available in many sizes for transferring 
all types of material* 

Let your local ''Y and E" Man show 
you how easily these cases solve your 
transfer problems* When he caUs, also ask 
him about the famous "Yand E*' line of 
office systems and supplies, especially the 
"Yand E" Direct Name System for corres- 
pondence filingi 



Caff Your Local 

He has Money* 
Saving Ideas 
far Yau* 



FOREMOST ¥OU FIFTY YEARS 




^IVMAN ANp RtBE M rdd* 

1128 JAY STREET ROCHESTER, N* Y. 

Mj^por! DtpL: 368 Brofldw^y, New York, N. Y,, U* S. A* 

Sttd And Wood Filini Cabincii . . « Stwl E>nka . . . Stwt SMtiiv . , * 
SaJ» * > * 0GSc« Srit<'ni>i Supflkt . * . Bunk ^eid tibfmty Equipisimt 



Wh^n fvfhinff la Vawuait ft Etit Mra. Co. pUas* mtnthu Xatha't Buthteu 
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HORSE-POWER 



RATIO 



and up 



to 

R. P. M. 



1800 



TKADB 



Vou can get a 
DIAMOND STOCK DRIVE 

BESIDES the added convcn- ^ f\ t I ^ 
ience of immediate availa- V ^# I I V ■ ■ ■ a 
bitity, Diamond Roller Chain 
Drives have very definite mechan* 
ical advaniages. Rugged^ efficient, 
quiet» rolling contacts which re* 
duce friction, contact parts treated 
for wear resistance alone, simple 
in design and installation. 

These features make Diamond 
Drives tinsurpassed for durability, 
trouble-free service and low main- 
tenance. 

Drive Data Book No* 78 makes 
the selection of drives to meet 
your conditions as simple and 
efficient as the drives are mechan<» 
ically. Send for this Book — it lists 
and describes the drives carried 
in stock by a distributor near you 
and at our plant, 

DIAMOND CHAIN 8C MFG, CO. 
417 Kentuelcy Ave,, IndianapoUft, Idd. 




Ask for 

DRIVE DATA BOOK 
No.78 



DIAM 



ttffljjN G^^ AT POINTS or cowTAcnrw B / % H I 



TWICE - GRIPPED — 
THEY CANT SLIP 
FROM VISE CLIP! 

Notice how the firm spring 
sted jawi of the Vise paper clip prevent 
your papers from slipping— citKer verti* 
caily or horiaontaily— for they grip twice. 
Made in three iikcs — they hold from 2 to 
60 papers securely* 



jrouT dialer fiit sh€ Vi« 
Qip. FtKi^ci in tilt Orartfc 

A Graff €o ProJuci 

GEORGE E. GRAFF CO. 
SO Wjiihbtjrn Av^'tiuc 



w 




SOLID KlIMFORT 

FOLDING CHAIRS 

Jot Evertf Pur^tse 

WftITi FOR iULLITlM 

LOUIS RASTETTIR L SONS CQ 

1«f 1 WALL >T<« rOttt WATttC, |HD, 



Reprints 



of Nation's Blsiwesh artitli*! will 
be furtuiheil at t'mi in <iUiintilieii 
of or mori*. 



fund in terms of principal and interest. 
This is a virtual impossibility in prac- 
iice, because a pension plan requires not 
a bank account, but an annuity fund. 
By the banking method, I mean the at- 
tempt to build up a principal fund and 
use only the interest from it for pension 
purposes. Employers using this method 
will, of course, discover sooner or later 
that it is practically impossible to ac- 
cumulate a principal sum large enough 
to yield sufficient interest to provide the 
stipulated benefits under their plans. 
Some of them have already discovered 
it 

Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
organizing its plan on a scientific an- 
nuity basis, which makes a very different 
and a much larger use of money than 
the principaKand-interest method. By 
annuity method, T mean the establish- 
ment of a fund actuarially calculated to 
be sufficient, by using both principal and 
interest to provide the stipulated bene- 
fits with the guarantee that the annui- 
tant's income will not fail while his life 
lasts. The outlay of money required by 
this method is many times less than if 
only the interest on the principal sum 
is used, 

6. They are almost all organized and 
operated on the basis of a dole or char- 
ity. This is not only distasteful to 
American workmen and morally damag- 
ing to employer and employee alike, but 
creates a large fmancial waste. It is the 
fruitful source of "hidden pensions," 
that is, the retention of men in the ser- 
vice beyond the period of their useful- 
ness and the payment to them of more 
than they earn. In consequence of such 
a method no industry knows or can 
know what its present pension cost is. 

Westinghouse corrects this defect by 
eliminating from its plan every element 
of charity. The word pensions" does 
not occur in the plan. Westinghouse has 
started a process to eliminate the need- 
less waste due to '*hidd^ pensions." 

A ^54,000,000 plan 

THE size of the plan may be indicat 
by stating the amount of protection 
provides. If we reckon the annuity i^^' 
come coverage of the Westingliouse pl^ 
after the usual manner of group insur- 
ance coverages, and if we assume tha^ 
employees buy on their minimui^^ 
schedule only as many units as the Com- 
pany provides, then the annuity covef' 
age Is approximately 54 million doH^^ 
when the plan starts, and $14,500,000 
annually thereafter. This, of course, i^ 
not the ccjst, but the annuity coverage 
or income protection, just as when 
insurance contract is issued to a hu»' 
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No question about it, the orgaoizatioos ifl which errors, 
waste motloo atid overhead ruo high are, as a rtile, 
the ones that fail to use prtoted forms properly. 

Things to do, to bill, to ship, to file— all routine oper- 
ations can be carried on swiftly, smoothly, accurately with 
printed forms. Then things are done the right way at the 
right time — because wntten memos establish responsibility* 

The paper to use is Hammermill Bond. Surfaced for 
fast, clean writing, typing or printing. Rugged, enduring 
^and priced moderately. 

FOR iXECUnVES iQfcceited In cuttiof down ccf on md wua 

HAMUE&MUX PAPER COMPANY* Erk. P». 

G«^iilem«n: PkaK send me ihe W<jjkiii# Kit of MftnunemiU BomA 
^bh hi puniestJOQt foe Uic proper ijitaninjt of pttm^ fufizu. 



Name. 



Potidoo. 



BOND 

LOOK FOR THE WATtRMARK 



ATTACH THIS COUPON TO .YOUR OFFIOB LETTERHEAD 

H-kfu writimg ta IUm ii tiMTLL Papei CowrAXv f^Uas^ menthn iVufion*/ Ptn^nfu 
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!QHN HANCOCK SERIES 

CLOSE 
CORPORATIONS 

WHERE corporate stock is 
closely held and it h 
desired to perpetuate this ar- 
rangement, there is no easier 
way of accomplishing the desired 
end than by employing Business 
Life Insurance as a source of 
mimediate funds to purchase 
the deceased stockholder's in- 
terest. 

Among other phases of life 
insurance, this important sub- 
ject is explained in our booklet, 
"This Matter of Success." A 
copy will be sent to anyone 
interested. Address a letter to: — 



INQUIRY BUREAU 




197 Clflfcodoo St. 
Plewe Mxid booklet, 

N«inc 



Boston^ 
•Thii Matter of 



I— 0^'O SiX7Y-^EN YEARS IN BUSINESS-^ 



In yofir business 

tHing of m4tprial value. Then "why not 
ii»ure (Kc hiifory of ycur {uuineM— 
rKOrai* and coTTHpondeDce, si^init mif' 

Accu FaKtffUTt^ Acco Fotd> 
en ^n4 Acco Pane he* fivi 
you thk im-poftanl irnDteciton 

The Ac£0 Woider* of durable pm*bcuni, 
lut a doth ejcpuutotn for I ' uid I' volunic 
of papm ml Isifi the lifetime oC t Keel 
cabinet- It ceanaim the well known Aaco 



FjJtener, cOEuifeiDg of 
tvfo [iTCHnp ct) ■ broad, 
fist hut mkntt whUh 



papm rrt tlf btlv and »fclir held by m wide 
domprcHoriulp— tlkt£ profier way crffatfidm|. 

The «atf, clean cuiiiitg A<ea Punch » 
punches two holo in tour fiape»t us acrocn* 
modaie the Faa teller proRftp and It n«vi;r 
bfeaki>, ruiti dqt nwd> MTvidngof any lort. 

Sad (at Adt* 



ACCO PRODUCTS, Inc.. Araerkan Co. 




dred men for $1,000 each, we say the 
insurance coverage on the group is $100,- 
noo. They are protected to the extent of 
iKis possible amount of benefit. 

The amount of annuity coverage is, 
of course, not to be confused with the 
cost of it, just as the Jife insurance cov- 
erage is never confused with the pre- 
mium, which is only a small fraction of 
the coverage. The net annual cost to the 
Westinghouse Company for its share of 
the above annuity coverage, is estimated 
to be 1.2 per cent of the pay roll and by 
the use of a new budget method, the 
exact net cost is automatically exhibited 
every month. The reason why the cost 
of this scientific plan is so low is a 
discovery recently made— the discovery 
of how to apply the group principle to 
annuities, just as 20 years ago a similar 
discovery made life insurance available 
to groups at low cost, making possible 
the group insurance enterprise. 

If the defects in typical pension plans 
are admittedly so obvious and serious, 
why have employers permitted them to 
continue? The answer is to be found in 
a wise remark of Artemus Ward to the 
effect that "It isn't the people's ignor- 
ance that makes the trouble, but that 
they know so many things that aren't 
so/* 

In fairness to employers, it should be 
said that the blame for knowing so many 
things about pensions that aren't so, 
is not wholly theirs. They have been 
misled by false information. 

The bogey of ^'accrued liability" 

ONE of the real obstacles in the way of 
sound retirement systems has been the 
amount of reserve supposed to be re- 
quired by the so-called "accrued liabil- 
ity'* for past service. As commonly used, 
"accrued liability" is neither a liability 
nor has it accrued. It is a misnomer and 
a myth. It does not represent the facts. 
The W^tinghouse plan has exposed this 
misleading idea and discovered this 
problem to be nonexistent. In any in- 
dustry like Westinghouse, established 
for a certain number of years, there ex- 
ists a matured obligation on employees 
past retirement age, which may cor- 
rectly be designated as ^'accrued liabil- 
ity," but it is about 20 times less than 
what the so-called "accrued liability" as 
a whole is generally supposed to be. This 
comparatively small sum is an accrued 
liability accurately speaking; the bal- 
ance is not an accrued liability at all 
and by far the largest part of it never 
will be. It is only a contingent liability. 
When the problem of the so-called 
"accrued liability" is eliminated and 



when an organization trustees its funds 
and operates its own plan, a company 
with about 40,000 employees can save 
in money outlay more than $200^000 
annually for a number of years, as con- 
trasted with the outlay of money hither- 
to supposed to be required actuarially 
for a scientific plan; for an organization 
with 10,000 employees, it is about $50r 
000 annually; and for an organization 
with 200 000 employees, it is about a 
million dollars annually. 

Another bugbear which has pre- 
vented the adoption of scientific plans, 
is the fear of future mounting costs- 
This is as groundless as the fear of 
accrued liability. The number of pen- 
sioners in organizations of a certain age 
undoubtedly will increase in number. 
But if a proper reserve is set up yearly 
covering the ^lension liability as it is ac- 
cruing, it makes no difference how much 
the number of pensioners increases. The 
Westinghouse plan demonstrates that it 
is possible to know in percentage of pay 
roll the maximum level annual cost of 
the plan for all years to come, and to 
know to the point of mathematical cer- 
tainty that it can never exceed the known 
maximum. This maximum cost is low 
and the actual net cost is still lower* 

A help to other industry 

THESE two illuminating facts— the 
solution of the problem of accrued liabil* 
ity and the level maximum budget, ex- 
hibited in the Westinghouse plan — con^ 
stitute good news to any industrisl 
concern troubled by its pension prob- 
lems, because the information is now 
available for its solution* 

In view of the recent discovery, which 
makes a scientific annuity plan possible: 
at low cost, and the large and increasing 
amount of "hidden pensions" now car- 
ried, which a scientific plan is designed 
to cancel, and the superannuation which 
such a plan eliminates from a plant with 
the consequent improvement in produc- 
tion, it will become increasingly dear to 
industrial leaders that a scientific plai^ 
may not be any additional exj^ense 3t 
all, but may be the means of decreasing 
ejcpense. 

In the Westinghouse Company th^ 
nominal cost of such a scientific plan 
low; the actual cost is considerably 
lower. The Westinghouse plan wa^ 
scientifically constructed and was adopt' 
ed on the theory that depreciation of 
human machinery is a proper charge 
against production costs and that it p^P 
to treat this cost as a regular operatif^^ 
expense, because worried workers 
poor producers. 
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SERVICE TO 
THE RADIO 
INDUSTRY 




C. I. T, LOCAl OFfJCES IN 
AbilBne ^ AVron ^ Albciny ^ Allantqwfi 
Attoona ^ Amcffillo - Asbury Park 
AflonlQ ^ Augusta ^ SolMmtirA 
ftrnghomton ^ &irmingiham ^ Blf^omington 
Sluflfifild ^ Soiift ^ ^ Bristol ^ Rronx 

Srooklyfi ^ itrffolo ^ BoH» ^ Comden 
Charleiron ^ Chafjorfe ^ Chicago 
CjAclnnoH ^ ClarJciburg Cl»v«land 
ColvmbiQ^CQtumbuK-" Dallas^ DovenpOff 
OaytQn ^ DenvAr ^ D«f Moin«s - D«froir 
ei Foio ' ^ Fort Woyn* ^ Fort Wqrth 
Fresno ^ Glvfit Folli Grand Ropidi 
Griftn Soy Greensboro " Grafinvitle 
Horriiburg Hortford ^ Hempsteod 
Hickory Houston - Huntingdon 
Indionopolit ^ Jackson Jock sort vilie 
Jomoica Jctmeslown ^ Jernry City 
Konsos Chy-^Kenosho^ KnoxvUte-H^Lommg 
Lexington ^ Lincoln ^ littl* Rock 
Los Angeles Louisville ^ Madison 
Mofichtilsr ^ Memphii ^ Miami 
MilwauhA^o V in nflapoH^ ^ Mi no I 
Montgomery ^ MontpeMar Mt^ Vernon 
NothvtJIe ^ Hmwatk ^ Nev/OrUont 
New York ^ Norfolk ^ Oklahoma City 
O m o Ko --Orlando^ Ph i I ode I ph ia-* Pl> oe n ijc 
Piltfburfh*' Portland, Me.^Porttond, Or». 
Poughkeepsie ^ Provi<lence ^ Raleigh 
Reoding ^Reno ^ Richmond - Roanoke 
Roctiesttf ^ Socramenlo ^ St. George 
St. i&^t% Sott Loke City ^ San Antonio 
Son Diego Son Francises Soji Jose 
Seottle ' Sioux Foils ^ Sot^th S«nd 
Spoliane ^ Sprif^^fiekd Spring Valley 
Stockton ^ Syrocuse ^ Tampo ^ Toledo 
Tucson ' Tulso ^ Utko ^ Wa^hingion 
Wheeling - White Ploin» - Wkhitp 
Wilk«s-BoiTe ^ Youngstown ^ -1- ^ -* ^ 
Conodo 

Calgary, Alto. Edmonton^ Alto. 
Hctfmilion^ Dnt.^ London, Ont Montreal^ 
Que. Ottowo, Ont. - Ouebec„ Que. 
St. John« H. B. ^ Sfterbrooke, Out. 
Toronto, Ont« ^ Voncower^ ft. C. 
Windsor, Ont. ^ Winnipeg, Mgn. ^ ^ ^ 



BANKERS TO INDUSTRY 
I EVERYWHERE 

In this trying year for the industry, C I. T.'s confidence in 
the soundness of radio time payment sates ond in the 
future of the radio business has remained unshaken. On 
the contrary, it has made a special effort to perfect the 
Financing Service it offers and bring it even closer to the 
current day needs of capable radio manufacturers and 
radio merchants. ^ ^ At no Hme since the CLT. Organ- 
ization assumed leadership in the field of radio financing 
has it offered more liberal, more efficient finance coopera- 
tion than it does today. ▼ ^ In every soles territory of 
the United States and Canada there is a completely 
equipped C. h T. Local Office which will be glad to explain 
in detail the dollars and cents advantages of the improved 
C I. T- Radio Plans. They are built on the principle of 
close-range service and are backed by the huge resources 
and dependable policies of the C- I. T. institution. 
Financing also the sale of aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, heaters, industrial equipment, 
machinary and many other products. 

Subifdiary ond Affiliated Operating Componfet with Head OfFTcet 
■in New York ■ Chicago - Son Froncisca « Toronto " London * Bftrlin 
Brussels * Paris « Copenhogon > Hovono ■ San Juan, P. R« <^ Buanos 
Aires - Soo Paulo - Sydney^ Auttralio. Officei in mortthon 160cltiei. 

^MERCIAL JnVESTMENt|rUST 
CORPORATION 



Execufiv© Offices 



One Park Ave., New York 



CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $100,000/0 
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What Wall Street Is Talking About 

ByMERRVLE STANLEV RUKEYSER 



YEAR has passed since the 
Wall Street panic and men 
^■H^ of businesB still lack a clear 
M understanding of the na- 

tureofthe economic malady 
through which they have been passing. 

Prosperity broke down because of the 
anarchic diaracter of business, which 
has been without a central, directing, 
coordinating, integrating mind. Witii- 
out rational direction, business moves 
beadJong, accumulating excesses, abuses, 
and defects until periodicalJy it reaches 
the breaking point. Then, after the mo- 
mentum of prosperity has died down, 
business blunders through trial and er- 
ror and gradually corrects its short- 
comings. 

Broadly speaking, abnormal stimula- 
tion and overexploitation of demand is 
compensated for in a subsequent phase 
of subnormal business. Business in gen- 
eral is perpetually groping for a state 
of economic balance, which periodically 
is upset by the sum total of all human 
acts of folly, excess and unwisdom. 

Too frequently the business diagnos- 
tician takes too narrow a view of the 
causes of depression which are height- 
ened by the emotional instabiliiy of the 
public. When at length the economic 
setting is primed for recovery, business 
will turn as executives tire of being pcs^ 
simistic and overcautious. 

In modern life, a fundamental politi- 
cal aim should be economic stability. 
Yet pohticians have frequently been 
stupid in opix)sing innovations on the 
part of business leaders calculated to 
maintain an economic equilibrium. Poli- 
ticians have sought to thwart integra- 
ting programs by hobbling present-day 
business with antiquated laws which re- 
strict rational cooi>eration to maintain 
prosperity. It has hem customary for 
politicians to exalt an archaic, blind, 
and often destructive competition. 

Objectionable politicians have not on- 
ly pretended to hate men of wealth, but 
through progressive income taxation 
have attempted to discourage the effi- 
cient and to subsidize the unsuccessful 



IN times of affluence, there is a lack of 
due appreciation of the capable mtre- 



preneur who provides employment for 
labor and who offers to consumers bet- 
ter products at lower prices. 

As we Americans attain economic ma* 
turity, we shall seek, to a greater extent, 
to overcome accident with planning 
ahead. President Hoover lias often 
stressed the modem idea of preventive 
medicine in business- Messrs, Catchings 
and Foster, the heterodox economists, 
have suggested a mechanism for safe- 
guarding prosperity through stabilizing 
business. 

The recession has brought the busi- 
ness world to a new appreciation of 
reality. It no longer thinks 'It ain't 
gonna rain no more/* 

<Zontrary to the earlier assertions of 
apostles of the new era, it has discovered 
that the business cycle has not be^ ad- 
journed. It has been reminded that 
periods of inflation are inevitably fol- 
lowed by interludes of deflation. It has 
found out anew that eras of excessive 
and unwarranted speculation are fol- 
lowed by periods of lack of venture- 
someness and fright. 



It has seen once more that a lack of 
balance between output and demand 
brings ruinous commodity prices. It has 
found out again from recent experience 
that government doles, farm- relief meas- 
ures, and unsound tariffs only compli- 
cate the flow of economic forces and do 
not ulUmatety thwart the working out 
of the inexorable laws of supply and 
demands 

# 

THOUGHTFUL executives recognize 
that in the debauch which preceded the 
panic there was too much high pr^ure 
and too little science in business. They 
know now that there were too many 
"press-agented** business leaders and 
too few analytical, statesmanlike execu- 
tives. 

Every time a key man was selected 
for a business post because of nepotism, 
favoritism or other extraneous reasons, 
such as prowess in college athletics, in- 
visible stresses and strains were placed 
on the business structure. Prosperity 
was sapped by "yes men** and by un- 




The Internal Revenue Building in Washington ij the fim of the motiu^ 
mental government buildings to br brought to completion in the tri- 
angle development, just north of The Miill. Its total cost was ^^OOOiOOO 
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Life for a certain citj doctor kept growing more 
and more strenuous. He was on the staff of a large 
hospitaL He had a rapidly increasing practice. 

He had to make time for his surgical operations. 
He had little time to study investment trends* But be 
could not afford to neglect his personal investments. 
How could he attend to them quickly, safely and 
with full realization of oppon unities? 



What he will find in National City service 

CONVENIENT OFFICES, MARKET CDItfTACTS. 

National City offices throughout National City offices are in close 

the world are at his command. Couch with all investment markets. 



INVESTMEKT EXPERIHKCE. 

He will be dealing with an organi- 
zation with a background of over 
a century of iinancial experience. 



INVESTMENT RANGE* 

National City's broad lists are made 
up from the world's finest invest- 
ment offerings. 



Whatever^^fi^rinvestnnent problem may be, you mil find prac- 
tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. 

The National City Company 

K A T 1 0 K A L C J 'I' V HANK B II 1 J. S> I i:;^ )^ E W Y O H K 
/^^^^\ 

1 N V E S T ^^ E N T W SEC U R J T I S 




|Litho^raphed| 

Letterheads 

PER 1000 COMPIETE 

IN LOTS OF SO.OOD 
25,000 al tl.SO— l2.S00»t »1.7S— €,250 
ml tZ.ZB «f 3,125 *l $2.tS p«r 1000 
PiicQA Ijieludcp paper and DeUT«r7 m 
Grvater N«w York 
Oir OUR 30 I.B. WHITE 
r ARAM OITN'T BOND 
A Beaatthil, Stroiis, Snuppr Shem% 
ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
^ S50 W«it 22nd 5tr*«t Hmw Y^rk 
) SEND FOA mmt OF PAFEl m 0Wm£S 




Home-Study 

Business Training 

Ytmr optiorttinlty will never b« biirg^r thtn potu 
prepsnciiin* Prepare now and r«jip thm tcwardfl of 
viirlr lueeeia. Fra* €4-Pas« BiMik^Tall How. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mnil coupon with youi 
Qama, preientpoeiticn and aiidress in marB^in lodaj, 
i. Hiah#f AerctiUfitn.tic]r D Bu«lneM Coircf* 
L: Mod, Salaam HiHsli I p- Ll CrvtJlt and Coltv^'tloa 
\ Truffle MHai,ft#co«Bt Correftpondeaco 

I j La w : ncgrceof IX. B* 
t j c*> m f c 111 L I. aw 

iPli - 



f ! FUnklaftandFlnaJSOa 

{ I Trle^rapliy 



] Modern FDrvmannJiip 
J Perwatiel Mflm^c 
] £ieert BookkwpliUl 

1 Ganifiwrcfal S^^ol^ 
1 eeitfcf tie S|Mktct« 

1 ^tfnotyp^— .St«aoty 



necessary human duplicates who fal- 
lowed the crowd without benefit of any 
objective attempt to get the data. 

THE causes of recession run deep into 
human nature- They consist not merely 
of overproduction^ which is merely a 
condition incident to the setback. The 
injection of the spirit of jazz into finance 
during the bull-market days helped to 
bring on the trouble. 

Savers disturbed the economic equili- 
brium by turning from the savings in- 
stitutions and the bond market, thus in 
time starving the business world for 
credit and laying the basis for the world- 
wide crippling of effective demand for 
raw staples and finished products. The 
business world came to regard abnor- 
mal post-war demand for housing fa- 
cilities as permanent, yet in time short* 
ages were made up. 

Though the market for automobiles 
and radios did not become saturated, 
the markets became narrowed by the 
wide distribution of such products. 

Business proceeded in the belief that 
demand was insatiable, but through in- 
stallment buying many consumers an- 
ticipated demand and at the time of 
economic crisis found themselves glutted 
with merchandise. 

If business has been ill since it at- 
tained its feverish peak in June, 1929. 
it has gradually been eliminating sore 
spots. Time itself has been the great 
healer, causing consumers to use up 
accumulated supplies and become po- 
tential larger buyers again as soon as 
confidence in the economic future re- 
turns. 

Radically lower commodity prices are 
themselves healing factors, tending to 
check supply and to heighten demand. 
Cheap interest rates enable the well for- 
tified enterprises to curtail costs in their 
own operations and to meet the new 
mandate for economy. The return of 
old-fashioned straight bonds to favor 
with investors helps to restore economic 
balance, and paves the way for a new 
jx^rlod of expansion along sound lines. 

But these curative economic forces 
operate slowly and do not prevail until 
weaker enterprises have fallen by the 
wayside, and labor has gone through 
much grief in diminished employment. 

DEPRESSION generates a vicious cy- 
cle which perpetuates itself through cur- 
tailed consumptive demand resulting 
from reduced payrolls. 

But the turn comes at length when 
discerning business men conclude that 
prices are so unwarrantably cheap that 
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Selecting • • 

Industrial 

Investments 




tlfcCUKATH^i^ii U\ IttJlJkWKlJ. KKNT CrT IN WOOU BY J. J. LANKES 



EIGHT years from 1919 to 1927 wit- 
nessed an increaBe in the horsepower 
used in manufacture of more than 
9,500,000 and the annual value of 
manufactured products in 1927 was more 
than $718,000,000 above that for 1919. 
During the same period, however* there 
was a decrease in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of more than 22,000. 

During this period of great industrial 
expansion, many investors reaped an im- 
mense and virtually unparalleled proGt, 
while others^ less fortunate or lees accu- 
rately informed, msida no profit or suffered 
an actual loss. 



In the year 1927, when the total of 
manufactured j>roducls was more than 



.<62,71 8,000,000, nine of the sixteen bil- 
lion dollar" industries showed an actual 
decrease In production under 1925* Even 
in the industries showing the greatest 
loss, however, some companies showed a 
decided gain, both in production and in 
profits* 

luterpretation of thche figures shows the 
need of constant &upcr\'ision of induBtrial 
investments. For whUe the gains have con- 
tinued and will continue, the leaders of 
one period are not necessarily the leaders 
of another. 

United Founders Corporation has in its 
consolidated portfolio many industrial 
securities- TTirough American Founders 
Corporation, it has a statistical and ecx>- 
nomic organization built up over a period 
of yearB. Through this organization,United 
Founders is able to study important 
inveii^tment situations and to maintain 
supervision over its 
industrial and other 



holdings. 



UNITED FOUNDERS F 
CORPORATION 




4 TTds odmrtiMement is the sixih of a series outlining the investment aciivitiesof United Founders Corporation > 
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Investment and Brokerage 
Service 



MEMBERS 

New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Sfock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Ejcchange 

Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cmdnnati Scock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn. 



Private Wire Servian 



OTIS & CO. 

Established 1899 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 

Offices in twency^eight dtica 



Have you ever thought 

How Cheap 
Electricity Really IS 

and how hard it tvouhl be 
to get idong without it? 

The average American ramily ««es 10c worth ot elec- 
tricity a day« For tlie average family 

10c buys the food for only 1 hour 
10c pays the rent for only I ^/^ hours 
hut 

10c hoys the electricity fur 24 hours 

R{^»idetilial i-u«slotnera of the Associated Sy slain are muri; and more 
realising the eciiiianiy, eemforl and ronvenience of Uhinj! eleriririty 
fra«ly. Dnriiig the year ^ded June 30^ If 30 ihey used 10,4% more 
ibait during the pr<%vioua year. 

To invt?M or for informaiianf write io 

Associated Gas and Electric System 



61 Broad war 




New York City 



Serving I m27 reMdmiikd eUetrie €UMtomer$ in the United Statm md ifj posses* 
sions and I in 32 teHidmniial gas mstomen 



there is le^ risk in forward buying than 
in waiting. Frequently individuals are 
premature in seeking to find bottom in 
business and in the stock market. 

EDGAR BLOOM, president of the 
We^iLem Ekctric Company, sought to 
call the turn recently by announcing 
that the Bell Telephone Group consid- 
ered copper cheap, and had bought a 
supply in anticipation of four months' 
requirements. 

The immediate market response, iro- 
nically enough, was a further decline 
in the price of the red metal. This made 
the cynics scoff, but economists know 
that the greatest fortunes have been 
made by those who did not fantastically 
seek to buy at the precise bottom or sell 
at the very top, 

# 

INQUIRY by this writer disclosaJ that 
numerous other heads of some of the 
best-managed American public utility, 
industrial and railroad companies 
shared the view of tiie Bell Telephone 
Group that commodities were cheap, 
and weiie forsaking the policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying for forward purchas- 
ing. 

For example, the president of one of 
the largest power and light groups told 
me; 

'1 thoroughly agree with the view- 
point of the American Telephone group 
with regard to current cheapness of com- 
modity prices. But up to now we have 
taken no definite action, although we 
expect to in the near futum," 

Newcomb Carlton, president of 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
revealed: 

"We are buying copper to cover our 
needs for the balance of the year. We 
follow the policy of extending, recon- 
structing and repairing our plant when 
materials are cheap and labor is zeal- 
ous. Materials are certainly cheap — 
too cheap in some cases— and I sincere- 
ly hope for higher prices in the interest 
of better business/* 

Believing that commodity prices 
would not go much lower, the manage- 
ment of the Chesapeake ii Ohio Rail- 
way Company recently placed orders 
for 60,000 tons of rail, which is now 
being delivered» but which will not be 
used until 1931. 

Patrick E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central, replying to my in- 
quiry as to his road's buying policy, 
said: ''Generally, I feel that present 
prices for materials and supplies used 
by the railroads are low, considering the 
cost of production. 




IN THE PORT OF LONDON 

A corgo of wheat being drtchorged 
by Ihfli lyction-pMrnp melhod, London, 
Ihe Empir»'i copirol, li olio grval 
commerciol port. In thii cify three 
connplete Guofonty Offlcei lerve the 
fnteretti of the Company** cuitomen. 
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"Some commodities are selling at [ COOPERATING WITH BUILDERS OF AMERICAN BUSI 

priceis lower than for, a number of years, 
and, with improvement in business, 
which we anticipate, the general trend 
of prices should gradually work higher, 
"We are buying our requirements of 
materials and supplies currently as 
needed, and we expect to continue this 
policy." 



THE chief executive officer of one of 
the outstanding retail merchandising 
organizations told me: "I believe, per- 
sonally, that the Rreat majority of com- 
modities are at bottom prices and that 
any company placing orders on these 
levels will make money. 

"Our company seldom operates on 
raw materiaL We buy the finished prod- 
uct from the manufacturer. However, 
we are encouraging manufacturers with 
whom we do business to make their 
commitments for raw materials, where 
such raw materials are a large element 
of the cost of goods, such as, for in* 
stance, cotton duck and denim." 

The pr^ident of one of the blue-chip 
industrial corporations, which is con* 
spicuously well managed, informed me: 

"We have be^ placing some recent 
orders for large quantities of raw ma* 
terials in the fields of copper, rubber, 
cotton cloth, wire, etc. Our policy is to 
cover for 50 per cent of our estimated 
requirements for as far as three to six 
months ahead, 

''It is our belief that in some of these 
markets selling prices are below current 
costs and that while it is possible for 
prices to go a fraction lower, the prob- 
ability is that they will get to a level 
more consistent with actual cost of pro^ 
duct ion. And by actual cost of produc- 
tion I mean costs as revised since the 
economy program has been making rap- 
id strides throughout industry, 

"On the other hand, I do not look 
for any boom period in 1931, but just 
the moderate business efficiently hand- 
fed, out of which improving profits will 
develop. I would not be surprised if 
1932 showed sales volume equal to 
1929/' 



I HAVE quoted these viewpoints at 
length, because of the crucial bearing of 
important forward buying on business 
recovery. In confidential chats, I find 
the same able business leaders who were 
apprehensive about a let-down in 1929 
are now alert to the possibility of a 
favorable change in business trend. 

As before the panic, the emotional 
and the economic illiterates are assum- 
ing that existing conditions will be froz- 
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THE Guaranty Trust Company 
supplies banking credit and ser- 
vice for a substantial part of Amer- 
ican exports^ affording exceptional 
financial facilities in connection with 
the handling and development of 
American business wi th fo reign 
countries. 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS UVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

Capital, Surplus and UNorviDEo Profits more than $295,000,000 

U'hfn u.ritiHff to GCAMarr Tiun CottrAxy ^ait mmtion Xalion't Bniinrtt 
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TRI-UTI LITIES CORPORATION 

• POWER • GAS •WATER • 




PEOPLES LIGHT & POWf R 
CORPORATIQN 

SOUTH IftN NATURAL GAS 

AME^^ICAN NATURAL GAS 

POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITJES CORPOitATEON 



A Lower-Cost Fuel — 

Developing the Induitrial Southeost 

The recent coming of Noturol Gos fo the Industriol 
Southeast hos stimulated a huge demond for this new 
lower-cost fuel 

• High temperatures required m steel production, heat 
treatment of metal and similar industries in this sec- 
tion call for steodyfuel cansumpFion in large quontl- 
ties. And Natural Gas hos proved profitable alike to 
consumer and supplier. 

• Southern Naturol Gas Corporation is the sole sup- 
plier of Natural Gos in this rich territory — through one 
of the lorgest and longest pipe line systems ever built, 
hs growing business is protected by fovoroble long 
time controcts in Birminghom, Atlanta and other im- 
portant centers. And with the rapid completion of addi- 
tional bronch linesj new contracts are being added* 

• Investors in the securities of Tri- Utilities Corporotion, 
which controls Southern Natxiral Gos Corporation, will 
porticipote in the assured growth in earnings of this 
successful enterprise. Additionol facts upon requests 



G.I/. Oimrstrom: & Co. 

36 WALL STREET ^ NEW YORK CITY 

UPTOWN NEW YOlEKs 400 MADISOH AVlNUf - aitANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CmES 
^Fhfn rmiiimff OiiutKOii & Di. fiUast m^miam flmi^'i Bmnn^tt 



When you invest in the se- 
curitfes of Tri-Urilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. These earn- 
ings have increosed con- 
sistently. For the year end- 
ing March 31, 1930 gross 
corporate Income IN- 
CREASED 16.2% over the 
preceding twelve months. 

TRI-UTILIT1E5 
CORPORATION 



m into permanent patterns. Business 
will face a significant test next spring, 
when a turn for the better may come in 
those two balance wheels of prosperity 
and depression— the automobile indus- 
try and residential building. 

Incidentally^ recent statistics have in- 
dicated a check in the two-year decline 
in building. 

ONE great public-utility enterprise, 
with excellent statistical facilities, antic- 
ipates normal business by the end of 
193 L Another anticipates it by Sep- 
tember !93L Both are inclined to be- 
lieve that bottom was reached in busi- 
ness last summer and that there will 
be gradual improvemmt. 

Paraphrasing Dwight W. Morrow's 
assertion that 1929 was a year for cau- 
tion and 1930 a year for courage, Am- 
bassador Dawes, in a recent address in 
Belfast^ Ireland, said: 

"Nothing is more certain than the 
coming business recovery. The business 
fooi of 1929 was he who had m fear. 
The fool now is he who has no hope/' 

Already there are evidences of benefi- 
cial results from the economic purging 
resulting from painful depression, such 
as further elimination of waste from 
processes of manufacture and distribu- 
tion, a general return to sounder econo- 
mic thinking and a revival of the older 
cred<) of working and saving, instead of 
reckless speculation. 

Asserting that the depression would 
have beneficial results, the president of 
one of the outstanding public-utility 
holding companies said to me: 

*'I believe the public-utility business 
is going to benefit ultimately to a great 
degree from the slackening of indus- 
trial activity. When industrial corpora- 
tions are going ahead at high speed, they 
cannot stop to revise their operations 
to take advantage of all the economies 
that are offered, but when manufactur- 
ing has slackened they have this opfx>r- 
tunity and I believe most of the indus- 
trials are seeking to take advantage of 
cheap money rates and equip themselves 
for more cfRcient operation when acti- 
vity is resumed.*' 

But in a more civilized age, business 
will be able to purify itself without go- 
ing through the ordeal of fire. In the 
new rationalization of business, cham- 
bers of commerce and trade associations, 
guided by consulting engineers and 
scientific research workers, will contrib- 
ute much to business stabilizatioap 



THE Amsterdam Trading Company, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, goes the farthest 
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north in hiding assets. It carries office 
buildings and plantations at a guilder 
each. 

German and Dutch companies gener- 
aUy hide eaminp and assets, tucking 
away hidden reserves in inventories and 
elsewhere, which are drawn upon in 
time of depression to stabilize nominal 
published earnings. To some extent, 
American corporations, which habitu- 
ally hide earnings and assets, are draw- 
ing on the invisible reserves this year. 
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WHEN Bernard Baruch became 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
the late Thomas Fortune Ryan wrote 
him and said: 

*'If you follow your own judgment, 
you will do well; but, if you listen to 
the importunings of politicians, you will 
go astray." 

This same advice was recently re- 
peated to Eugene Meyer, Jr,, when he 
became governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

# 

A LEADING elder statesman of finance 
recently remarked in a private chatr 

**There is too much attempt to judge 
business situation in the light of reelect- 
ing a President, and too little realistic 
attempt to think of it in terms of supply 
and demand. Palliatives only delay the 
final readjustment, and impair con- 
fidence in leadership. Too much ten- 
dency to regard government as Santa 
Claus to mete out favors; to help far- 
mers from depression through relief, 
and industrialists through tariflf. 

*The net result is to distort economic 
forces, and to make their course seem 
more obscure,*' 



A PUT-AND-CALL broker, in New 
Street, emulating Elbert Hubbard, got 
out a booklet some years ago entitled 
"What We Know About the Stock 
Market/' The booklet consisted of 
blank pages. 

R. W. Schabacker, financial writer, 
has published a tome under the title 
"Stock Market Theory and Practice" 
which consists of 875 pagc*s. none of 
which are blank and few of which are 
dull, 

The great merit of this timely com- 
pendium of theory and practice in Wall 

t Street is that it counsels humility, Cock- 
fiuraiesa in matters of security selection 
is an evidence of charlatanry. One of the 
wisest financiers in the Street recently 
confided to me that he had a paper loss 
of $60,000 on 300 German bonds in his 



p 
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art of the soundness of anj 
security depends upon whether the financing 
method used is the one best suited to the par- 
ticular circumstances* A. G- Becker & Co. is no 
more interested in one type of financing than 
another* It underwrites and distributes bonds, 
short term notes, commercial paper, preferred 
and common stocks. This comprehensive 
nature of its service means much to the bor- 
rowing corporation • * • and to the investor. 



FOR EXA^IPLE 



MoEisanto Chemical Works, the largest manufacturer in the United 
Stat^ of fine and medicinal chemicaliiti has outstanding a small iasue 
of First Mortgage Bonds and Common Stock. We underw rote the 
bonds as well as offerings of the common stock to stockholders 
from time to time in connection with the eitpamlon of the buduiess. 



A . G. Reeher & Co. 



Bi P17IV SfftftET, YOEC 



lOO HOlTTlf LA iALtC STREET* r.MICACO 



IVIum writimff t9 G. Brcxii k Co. phait mmthn Neaian's Bmsin 
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Oedicaf ed to 

BUSLSE5S MEM like Wellington's 
new Hotel Shoreham because: it 
increases their efficiency by making 
them comfortable . , . Quiet location 
over-looking Rock Creek Park yet 
only ten minutes from the White 
House . . . 800 large rooms, each with 
bath, circulating ice water, and radio 
• •-Facihties for recreation include 
glass enciosed swimming pool, four 
tennis courts, and riding stables.*. 
Truly ahold that fits you for tomorrow! 

RATES 

$5.00 and $6,00 Single 
$8.00 and $9.00 Double 



CONKECmCUT AVE. AT CALVERT ST. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I. CAftDNER MOORE. Cfr^frtfr Manaf^rr 



This issue of 

Nation's Business 
to any friend 
of yours • • . 

If you will fill in and mail the 
coupon below, we will senA 
to thf* individual you designate 
a copy of I his is^ue of Nation's 
Bu&incs!* • ♦ . with your 
compliments. 

We are glad to do this because 
the frietid you name may aUo 
wish to become a regular 
subscriber to NattonV Business* 



NAMB. 



MY IfAlil. 



mr A DDR Eft ^_ 



^ portfolio. Sketching the characteristics 
of the end of a bear market^ Mr. 
Schabacker points out : 

"Interest rates have been easy for 
some time, jserhaps a year or mofe, 
commodity prices are low, wages are far 
below their previous highs, public buy- 
ing of all kinds is at low ebb, corpora- 
tions are trying to liquidate costly in- 
ventories and loans; their earnings are 
poor, even the strongest companies per- 
haps showing huge deficits. Dividends 
are being reduced, failures are on the 
upgrade, stock prices have dropped for 
so long that there seems no end. 

"Now the market makes the front 
page because of its decline instead of 
its advances. Now the tips and rumors 
are all on the unfavorable side. This 
stock is going to have to cut its dividend 
or pass it. That stock is still too high 
and is going to drop another 25 points 
in the next few weeks. This company 
is on the verge of a receivership and is 
going bankrupt; that brokerage house 
is on the ra^ed edge and likely to join 
the numerous previous brokerage fail- 
ures which have already occurred/ 

"Even the Twelfth Village Bank is 
listed as being in sore dilTiculties and 
likely to go under. The company has 
suffered a death blow. Prosperity may 
come back some day. but it will be a 
long, hard pull and there is no telling 
how much farther down stocks are go- 
ing before the turn will come 

'*What is the result? Just what the 
insiders are working for. Public confi- 
dence is demoralized. The average in- 
vestor is tied up with his heavy load 
of stock accumulated in those rosy days, 
seemingly gone forever, when stocks 
were selling even farther above their 
tnie asset worth than they are now sell- 
ing below that worth. The professional 
speculator, the trader, the wise long- 
swing investor, all have sold their stocki 
though perhaps at huge losses, long ago* 

"From a logical standpoint, how are 
the professionals, the students, the au- 
thorities, the pools, going to accumulate 
stock to cover their short commitments 
made in a previous distribution, long 
ago. and at higher prices? How are they 
going to accumulate additional stock 
for the next major bull market, if they 
cannot discourage the public to sell 
their basically sound stock at the bot- 
tom of the bear market?" 

♦ 

SPEAKING of the present long-term 
investment v^ue of American common 
stocks, T. B. Macaulay, president of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Montreal, which is the largest investor 
in common stocks, in a recent message 



to United States representatives of his 
company, ptilnted out: 

"It is passible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of so-called depression and in 
thinking of the immediate present to 
fail to realize tiie real trend of develop- 
ments* A study of the censuses which 
have been taken during the past decades 
would show that there has been a great 
increase in population, wealth and busi- 
ness that creates prosperity. During 
every one of these decades there have 
been depressions. 

"Reasoned optimism will give us real 
confidence and there are already indica- 
tions that this reasoned optimism is 
waiting to burst through. The present 
period is merely a breathing spell and 
the foundation is being laid for the fu- 
ture,'* 

Mr, Macaulay added that now is the 
time to buy but not to speculate. 



J. M. B. HOXSEY. executive assistant 
of the Committee on Stock List of the 
New York Stock Exchange, has made 
a fine plea for a franker corporate ac- 
counting policy which would better 
serve the outside investor. Addressing 
the American Institute of Accountants 
at Colorado Springs. Mr. Hoxsey as- 
tutely said; 

"When accounts were kept primarily 
for the information of creditors and of 
a management-ownership fully familiar 
with all the details of the business, there 
may have been some degree of justifi- 
cation for inaccurately large deprecia- 
tion charges, for charging additional 
plant to operating expenses, for setting 
up abnormal reserves for contingencies, 
for undervaluing inventories and for all 
the other devices by which profits and 
net worth may be made to seem smaller 
than they really are. At least no one 
was tlien deceived to his detriment, 
though even so it is difficult to see the 
advantage derived by the management- 
ownership from deliberately fooling 
themselves, 

"Today, however, there is the inves- 
tor to consider in addition. It is almost, 
if not Quite, as harmful to publish in* 
accurate accounts leading him to be- 
lieve that his investment is less valuable 
and profitable than it actually is, as it 
is to delude him in the opposite direc- 
tion. He is entitled to know the facts. 

"It is the business of management, 
not of the accountant, to stand up 
against pressure to pay too large a pro* 
portion of the real earnings in dividends. 
It is the proper business of neither to 
evade taxes by reporting less than the 
true earnings/' 
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Railroads and a 
Truck Line 

ByJOHN M. HENRY 

IN 1925 one of the directors of the 
Sioux Falls, S* Dak., Chamber of 
Commerce, asked Wiliiam Wilson, 
local car dealer, also a director, 
why he didn't start a truck line and do 
some of this less-than-carload hauling. 
Try hauling between Brooklings and 
Sioux Falls, was the suggestion; the 
railroads weren't giving very good ser- 
vice out that way. 

That was five years ago. Last year, 
the Wilson trucking business was the 
biggest in the United States, conveying 
30,000,000 pounds of freight, had 60 
per cent of the L. C. L. business, and 
had so attracted the attention of rail- 
roads that two of them quietly bought 
the stock of the company, and are now 
expanding it to even more remarkable 
possibilities, building up — and profiting 
from— their former dangerous com- 
petitor. But Mr. Wilson remains to run 
the business. 

What roads did the buying is not 
announced, but when the three-story, 
140.000 square-foot, half- mi 11 ion- dollar 
freight depot and storage transfer build- 
ing of the new Wilson Storage and 
Transfer Company was opened, with all 
South Dakota shouting, March 26 of 
this year, Fred W, Sargent, president 
of the Northwestern, and Carl Gray, 
Jr., general manager of the Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha were 
visitors. And Mr, Gray is chairman of 
the new Wilson Transportation Com- 
pany which, with Mr, Wilson as presi- 
dent, is oi>erating 150 trucks in and out 
of the storage building, daily, covering 
6,000 miles every twenty 4our hours, 
on an exact schedule. While Mr. Sar- 
gjent, in his speeches in the Dakotas, 
refers with pride to "our departure in 
Sioux Falls," 

Trucking growlh is sound 

MR. WILSON gives five reasons why 
his business has grown so rapidly— rea- 
sons which he says will cause similar 
growth of like concerns in other terminal 
cities. 

L The operating cost per truck dur- 
ing the last year, including wage for the 
driver and all overhead, was 16,1 cents 
a mile, as against the $1.10 a mile of 
the freight car. South Dakota *s roads 
are gravel; concrete would cut the 




¥oiir FiiiuiK'iul Ito|ire!!«tmtutive 
in tlie Valley 




IN the Mississippi Valley arc 
lof^ced the wne^t, oat, com 
and cott on ccn ters— t he geogra ph' 
ical center, the center of popuia* 
tfon, of farm production and the 
bituminous coal and petroleum 
centers of the nation. 

St. Louis 15 the center of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley — and in Si» Loub 
is ihe kty bank of this great ter* 
ricory, and one of the Countiy's 
great banks — the 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

As your financial representative^ 
this organization has exceptional 
fadJicies for every banking service 
lo assist in the development oi 
meional business in the Missis' 
sippi Valley, 



FIRST N^iTIONAL BANK 

ST. LOUIS' LARGEST B/INK 




SWINGING Wi:VG 
FIXTURES 



Eviri^ Buiiniit M'n N»*iJt The 
TELEFO-SAFETY TELEPMONB HOLDER 



Like vertical loose^ r 
leaf book. Both aides 
of wings used for 
displaying a vast 
amount of jnatertal 
in compact space. Built of steel .Vari^ 
ous styles and sizes .Write for catalog, 
MULTiPi.i.% Bt%Pt\Y Fixrxmm co, 

Ttntti St., St. I^uii. Mo. 






[ ^^YOU OOMT KNOCK IT 

OFF- IT STAYS PUT*' 

Due to fti cxtremt u«tfttiii*l« tttii low coit 
It li jn nation-wide dBniandL FitM liir side 
oi dtMk — tmhtt' — Mnywhtrf. 

Ideil for cifTicc — ib« hornvtUo a di^nL- 
^fid pBrminendy uuful mad •Iwayi appfc^ 
Ciftt«d idvcftLBint ■ouvfloir. 

fUpretfnmifr, N«TieilAt ^HOIIf HOLD t ft C0. 
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^Unseen 
Servant 



*^The cii*iUz£tiion 
oj a cotftntry mag 
be gauged hy the 
extent oj it* ute 



B 




'asiC among the chemical reagents of industry and 
most useful of all the heavy chcmlcalsi Sulfuric Acid is a 
factor in the life and comfort of every human being. 



In everyday Ufe you never dream of its importance, yet 
from morning to night it works for you. It helps to size 
the very sheets of your bed, and cleans your blankets; 
it treats your soap* your towels and your toothpaste; has 
its part in the production and preparation of the clothes 
you wear, the food you eat, and the water you drink. 

From it, or with its aid, come a thousand other chemicals 
or processes — processes of varied industry, of manufac- 
ture, of convemence and of utility* There is scarcely a 
single modern convenience or device that has not, in 
some way, been influenced by Sulfuric Acid* 

* # * * 

Of the whole production of Sulfuric Acid — always used to 
best advantage near its source — the fertilizer industry 
consumes about 33 % ; iron and steel, 9%; metals refining, 
3%; oil refining* 18%; paints and pigments, 1%; and the 
manufacture of other chemicals, over 25%* Wherever 
Sulfuric Acid Is largely and cheaply produced, there is an 
advantageous location for other industries. 

The 500,000-ton annual production of Sulfuric Acid in 
St* Louis-^ — an output capable of infinite expansion — 
makes this city an important national source; a magnet 
for other dependent industries. Here, sulfur from nearby 
Louisiana and Texas meets the sulfur dioxide obtained 
from the refining of zinc. 



Write Dept. C-4 

lodustnal Bureau 

i/is^Industrlal Chill 



resulting in a broad and 
highly competitive market. 



Xnv^estig^Ltc the great possibilities of St, Louts 
as a maDufacturLng^ddiatribuiing|:iomt for 
any product wbich uses Sulfuric Acid, or for 
any of t be o t her hea vy che uii cals in wb icb ( h is 
f^gion IS so great a factor. A new "chemical 

ANDMINKRAL RESOURCE SUKVl^Y^' IS available. 
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tnick^s operating cost* 

2. Businesses using trucks instead of 
freight cars for L. C. L. shipments have 
increased their trade greatly due to cost 
and speed advantages in getting goods 
into and out of the Sioux Falls terri- 
tory. 

Damage claims during the past year 
totalled S50, and goods stolen or lost 
in transit amounted to approximately 
$150. 

4» Trucks deliver freight right to the 
door, or take it right from the door 

5. The business is free to develop it- 
self. It has no interstate commerce com- 
mission rulings to follow. 

No competition on long haul 

MR. WILSON does not expect that tJie 
truck will replace the railroad as a 
freight-hauling agency. Far from it. In 
fact, he advises againiit using trucks for 
the long haul. But, for the reasons 
listed and because the railroads them- 
selves have been losing on L. C- L, 
freight, he thinks the truck will take the 
place of the freight car in the L- C, L, 
part of the transportation picture. 

After his father died, Mr. Wilson be- 
came a railroad telegraph operator. He 
made considerable money on the side, 
by getting the telegraph wires of the 
railroads in the state hooked together 
at night, learning what parts of the 
state needed potatoeSp buying from tlie 
flush sections and shipping to the 
stricken, all by wire. He paid both 
buyer and seller commissions, but was 
prcspering until the railroads checked 
up on the unusual use of their wires. 

Next— still as a sideline— he started 
in the automobile business with a black- 
smith. He had disposed of eighty cars 
before the railroad told him to be one 
or the other — telegrapher or auto dealer 
—and he quit. But the automobile 
agency was not prosperous and he tried 
California for a while. There he re* 
gained his spunk, if not making much 
money, returned to Sioux Falls and 
tried to get a branch agency for a car 
in his home town Wolscy. But the man- 
ager wouldn't deal with him. thought 
be couldn't sell cars. Just to stiow his 
ability he went into the street and sold 
a machine, for no commission* 

This so impressed the dealer that he 
sold Mr. Wilson ten automobiles. The 
cars to stay on the floor until paid for, 
however* Mr, Wilson caught the next 
train for Wolsey, sold all the cars be* 
fore they were delivered to him, and on 
this deal made enough money to start 
an agency at Huron. In 1918 he moved 
into Sioux Falls, still in the automobile 
business* 



Wktm tM-fUins to iMDtJi^iUAL Cj.ui or St, L^viS t^^i^^^ mention Nution't Biuimjen 
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BLAW-KBTOX BUILDINGS 

STOCKED 

FOR IMMEDIATE TSE 




JUST Oil in. PRESS-BlJiW^lilSOX AlJ^STEi:U 
HANDY HOUSES— *^MALL BlIIIJDINCS IIN USE BY 
AMERICAN INDUSTMIES-ASK FOR FORM lim 



TheBlaw-Knox Building you need— 
the ilei^i^ »p<?rified — the size re* 
quired, wilh chararteristieii of long 
life, low maintenanc^e and moderate 
initial cog^t can be picked off the 

There i» no delay — entire |i1ant{i, 
e%ten»»iani^ or single buildings are 
delivered Kith mnazing speed. In* 
numerable cotiihinatton^ are pos- 
^ibIe— l*uildingH that are ruslprtMif, 
firesafe and wealhertight, buildings 
with any conceivable combination 
of doors, sash and ventilators, build* 
inge of any one §tory height and 
any length and width. 

All Blaw^Knox Buildings are made 
from copper^alloyed, galvanized rust- 
ret^i sting steel cover and simetural 
steel frame, in standard units. They 
are the lowest pricred good buildings 
It is safe to buy, 

I^t our ill unra ted catalog tell you 
the complete story — ask our nearest 
DistHet Office for Form 1037. 

BLAW-KNO\ CO M PA IS Y 

2032 F«mien» Bank Building 
Fiiubur^h, Pa. 

New Yttrk PhUiidelplilm O^retAad 

Chlc«40 BirmJnih>in Dfetrod 

I]iD»to« Bulfttio llAlCJimDrs 



London, KpAUaiI, 

MJlfefl, Itmij. tt« S. AgJWM, DuMlAwf, Ccr. 
rrmair, 17 BitmarcliitrsM* 



KAW-KNOX BUILDINGC 
Powestj cost per year O 
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DON'T COMPROMISE 



with 





Nil. 3241 



YOUR 
LAMP! 



A lamp that stares you in tht eye or 
ft lamp that fails to send light onto 
every corner of your desk is a com- 
promise you can't afford* 

Faries lamps are made to give un- 
qualified service. You ngtice them only 
because they're beautiful , < . their 
help is unobtrusive and chey don't 
make a nuisance of themselves by 
cracking up or flickering or rattling 
from jolts. The slip^n shade feature 
b paten ted^ and offers you a value you 
can^t buy in any other lamp* 

Better send for our catalog and look 
over the new numbers we are offering 
this fall. Ask for *^&usmess Lamp 
Catalog," 




FARmS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Decatur, IlltnoU 



When Prosperity Backfires 




HUMIDITY 
CONTROLLED 



as Cmipktely as Temperature 

% Think of it I Just the right degree of 
humidity at your ftngertips. You simply 
set the patented Lewis Hiimitrol as you 
would your thermostat, and ihe air in your 
house is maintained indefinitely at just the 
ideal point for comfort and health. More 
than this, all air is washed free from im- 
purities. Moisture is produced in the form 
of a vapon diiFusion is rapid and com* 
plete; and the circulation of air is 
forced throughout the bouse, Lewis Air 
C^ndiiiotiers ate/ar mort than humidifiers — 
ihey giveyoM campiete air conditioning msdtr 
ahsoltitff and aui&maii€ €mireL Write today* 
Lewis Corpo radon, 82 S Second Aveoue 
South, MjnoeapoUs, Minnesota* 

I CVY/IC Automatically 
Lt W 15 ContrQlhd 

AIR CONDITIONERS 



(Continued jrom page IT) 
ing man the scientific principles of deep 
breathing. But if education is impossible 
once the depression is upon us, isn't it 
possible before? Is it possible for some- 
body to tell the business man what to 
do when he is really asking for advice, 
and when he can be persuaded to take 
it if it is practical instead of inspira- 
tional? Who should give this advice? 

There are many educational media, 
the press, chambers of commerce, and 
trade associations. But how well can 
they get into intimate contact with the 
individual business man and can they 
put the proper kind of persuasion be- 
hind advice? Who can? The bankers. 

In 1926, in an article in Nation's 
Business, on the question whether it 
was ever going to rain any more, I 
wrote: 

"The bankers might, perhaps, be 
called upon in the future for more con- 
certed action in this direction- The or- 
ganization and activities of the Federal 
Reserve System are a step. But whether 
there is a definite plan and program or 
not. the bankers can do much toward 
enlightening the business public. When 
bankers give up the idea that economics 
and finance are esoteric arts and will 
patiently and perBistently convey the 
rudiments to the laymen the business 
cycle will tend to flatten out/' 

Bad business leads to worse 

BAD business is the cumulative effect 
of bad businesses. The most important 
fact is that in many respects, our busi* 
ness methods are fundamentally un- 
sound—and that is why there are peri- 
odic dqjressions— not because there is 
a business cycle theory which says that 
depressions are inevitable and eternal. 
Depressions are not acts of God. 

Thfise unsound busine^ methods are 
just as wrong when business is all right 
as when business is all wrong. The 
principles of hygiene are just as true 
in health as in sickness. 

If, for instance, it is justifiable on the 
grounds of economy and efficiency to 
fire a lot of people now, was it really 
justifiable to have hired them and kept 
them on the jiay roll in the first place? 
During the past year, American busi- 
ness has been dumping not only fuel to 
lighten the load, but it has also been 
dumping the crew. The successful busi- 
nesses of the nejct five years will be 



those which went long on the brains, 
experience and loyalty which their com- 
petitors threw away in a panic. 

But now, we are told by the "sober 
optimists" who have replaced the official 
and unofficial "Cheerios," American 
business is stripped for action. It has 
done away with the excrescences, we are 
told, and it is efficient. Will it stay that 
way? 

Can overproduction be stopped? 

I CANT recall an industry of which I 
haven't been told that its main trouble 
is overproduction — excess plant capac- 
ity. Has this excess plant capacity 
miraculously disapi^eared since last 
October? What can be done about it? 
Suppose everybody agreed to cut pro- 
duction — would they cut? The alter- 
native is to eliminate the uneconomic 
plants, the high-cost and inefficient pro- 
ducers. But how? Shall they be asked 
to fold up their plants like the Arabs 
and silently steal away? Shall they be 
bought up through mergers and con- 
st*! idations and closed up? Most merged 
concerns soon set higher sales quotas 
than quotas of the original companies. 

Every industry and every business 
would profit if each factory would write 
off a percentage of its equipment, wipe 
it out of calculations of its capacity, 
never consider it in going after volume. 

How much business would you be 
satisfied with now? Be satisfied with 
that for the next three years. Make out 
a program on that basis— on a profit 
basis — and try to better it, but not 
on a volume basis. 

What every business needs and what 
every industry needs is a three-year, a 
five-year and a ten^year program to be 
stuck to, come drought or high water* 
This should provide for only a normal 
growth, pre-determined with complete 
knowledge of probable markets and con- 
ditions in the industry. How many in- 
dustries are ready to substitute for 
ignorance some understanding of their 
own basic economics? Hcjw can each 
industry hope to participate effectively 
in the economics of all industry until 
it knows itself? 

Trade associations have studied pro- 
duction, sales, advertising, cost ac* 
counting. They have staged great cam- 
paigns to increase demand, but how 
many have consistently studied the 
whole economics of their industries? Bus- 
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]VIany people feel that they personally 1 



have discovered the B'^O 




THERE are people who seem to have a 
flair for discovery. 
They know the hotels where rooms seem 
more homelike, the linen cleaner, the beds 
softer, the staff more genuinely willing to 
help. They can guide you to delightful and 
unsuspected places to eat. They hunt out 
the better stores, the bargains in quaint 
little shops. 

Many of these people feel that they 
personally have discovered the B & O, 

They are right. The B & O is an old 
railroad, perhaps the oldest of alL But in 
the past few years we have made it a new 
railroad. 

New in equlpment^ — more than four hun- 
dred mitlions of dollars have been spent 
for a smooth, firm roadbed, for powerful 
engines and fine cars* 

New in spirit — and this i?4 what the "dis- 
coverers*' talk about- They will tell you 
that the engineers try to run the trains 
without jolts or jerks; that they stop and 
start smoothly; that the schedules, which 
are fast enough, are not so fast as to give 
a sense of hurry and strain. 

They talk about the good cooking in 
the attractive Colonial dining cars. They 
say that B & O folks seem to take a real 
pleasure in doing the little extra things 
that make traveling a comfort and a joy* 

These *Miscoverers"have done a lot for 
the B & O, We invite you to become one 
of them, and we promise to do all we can 
to show our appreciation. 



Bfumtlfult^ UMHrtt *etm§rr vim 

0. tictwtcn Ncv Yatk uitl tht 
W eii uur roid nin» tlir«iugh tome of 
the mait Utrretting hlBioricAl eeun- 
iff in Anirrlcti Karprn Ferry, tlie 
Pmnmic V ft Her, the HI He }li4fe maA 
.\ : V V] oLirkTaliiit-4K>iutiful ic«lt* 
I cdbtHbiite AO mach to 
y I.. ; .; . .Ytid every tickti ctfflei i 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 

70,000 OF us INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILRO^\D 
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CLEAN AIR 

INCREASED DULUTH'S 



SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 




Anothef example of ihe economies of filter- 
ed air — reduced heating, cleaning and redec- 
orating coSts and improved health coadicioos 
ia Duluih pubUc soiools- 

In the Endion SchooL ^pical of the entire 
group, the e&t&s, determined in a survey hy 
the A, C Nielsen Company, Engioeerj, were: 

(1) FuiiSaFtrtg: An annual saving of $714.00 
in fuel coSt, attributable ptincipaily to re* 
circulation made possible by i,iT fi I tracion. 

(2 ) Laif&r Saving: A 75 ^ red w Si on in dean- 
iag requiremenrs, (5) Rfi/tfccreitian: A prob- 
able extension of the period between mstde 
redecoratton from 3 to 4 years — saving 
$105.00 per year. (4) Impropm Hygienic Ceit' 



dhkm: A decrease of 13.8^ in absenteeism^ 
due wholly to air fikratlon and humidity 
control since there wete no epidemics dur- 
ing either period under consideration. 

American Air Filters prorefl health, reduce 
heating coSts, save redecorating expense, 
prevent Sock losses* control molds and bac- 
teria, collect dangerous or valuable du^s, in- 
sure cleanliness of prod u^, proteft eleftrical 
machinery and prolong hfe of Diesel engines 
and air compressors, FuUv described in 
literature which we wiil be glad to send you. 
Fill in and mail the coupon or write for full 
det&t Is to ou r H n^i neer i ng Department. No 
charge. No obligatioo. 
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iness men can't cooperate because of 
the law. Is this really true or how far 
is it true? The American business man, 
Hke the American farmer, insists on 
his sturdy individualism. To him it 
is the American tradition. He must be 
free, if necessary, to tie bricks to his 
neck and jump in tlie river. He is pay- 
ing an enormous price for his freedom — 
in fact he is paying a price which 
amounts to slavery. He is a slave to 
dishonest and uneconomic practices, a 
slave in constant fear of depressions. 

What chance would a program for 
American business or any industry have 
if it were based on working for a com- 
mon end, or based on a long-term or 
broad-visioned aim? How many Amer- 
ican business men will give more than 
lip service to any idea or ideal which 
they can't see in front of their noses? 
How many American business men (or 
those in any other country ) will adopt 
a program to bring back prosperity just 
because they are told that that program 
will restore good times? 

An easily followed plan 

LET us be satisfied, then, with some 
program which we can see in front of 
our noses, one which each of us can put 
into effect in his own business. If busi- 
ness men would do in good times some 
of the things they do in bad, and vice 
versa, there would be fewer bad times! 

1. Gear production closer to demand 
— learn the method now — and keep it 
up always. 

2. Increase the efficiency of the organ- 
ization, cut out ail unnecessary over- 
head, keep the best workers, all of them, 
even if their pay is highest. Keep as 
large a force as you will need later and 
save the cost of hiring and training. Cut 
hours, if necessary, and keep them cut, 
if necessary. 

3. Get rid of aU selling frills* 

4. Stop bribery, 

5. Cut distribution costs and keep 
them cut. 

6. Don't set up impossible and ever 
increasing quotas, 

7. Make a fair profit on every order 
you get. 

8* Eliminate wasteful trade practices. 

9. Study your business continuously* 

10. Keep your dealers by giving them 
a square deal. 

11. Keep your customers by maintain- 
ing quality, and give them more real 
value for their money than your com- 
jxjtitors. 

12. Get together with the other fel- 
lows in your line and commiserate with 
each other; weep yourself dry— and then 
do something about it. 



AMERICAN 

A I R 

Fl ITERS 

COMBINING THf PRODUCTS FQR- 
MfRlY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
FOUOWING TRADE MARJCSi 






Wherever the Puhin Gathers 
In itofiri. theatres, hoieh. auditori- 
umj, ttc., AmcriciR Air Fiiicts 
Itf^lEUitcl hralfK. increase pcrsunji 

t^iicion, lower miinirnince coi^s. 
Amon^ pfij'minciii ictail ilureuters 
arc Ticche-Goerciingtr, Dillu (pic- 
lurcd above) ■ Wiruimiker'ii Gun- 
fcel'i; Maq^ s: Hudioa's; Carton, 



AMERICAN AIR FTLTER CO.. Ific., laefimf^tiJ, 



Use in vhkh inccre^J- 
Kimc 

Sueec,^ 

Otf _ 



Wktn writing $& AMtstCAJt At a Ftt^rn Co., Ihc, fiitm* m^tm NetCtm** Biuin^ti 
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ACK in 1832 tKc ring of Kioiinen ind ttic 
cKime of Jinvils came from a little Simonds 
sKap...tKc tome of sure ctitiing scyttics. 
Toa^Y, Simonds Industries comprise eight 
factories, a steel mill ajid more tliin i score 
of silcs branches and service stations . , . 
Simonds superior cutting edges are used in everj clime 
and country. The one-time scyttie makers tb New England 
Kavc become the saw makers to the world. 

Spanning a century that witnessed the development of 
unequalled industrial achievements, the development of 
Simonds Industries paralleled the growth of American 
industry— paralleled loo, tbc resulting need for the finest 
cutting tools. Simonds Kas led the way to many outstand- 
ing advances toward the quantity production methods 
which have made American industrial practice i world 
synonym for efficiency , . .Simonds Industries have grown 



SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 

World's Lorgesff Sow Makeri 



and will continue to grow because continuous progress, 
continuous specialization and continuous research arc basic 
principles in tbe Simonds program. 

If you are intcrestea directly or indirectly ia 
Simonds products, write us , , . Your inquiry wilt receive 
prompt attetition* 




SIMONDS 

Estcibtl«h«d 



Krv Orlnni 



. UL 
Midi. 
Ofc. 
Y. 
• U. 



SAW ANP STEii COMPANY 

1833 . . . FITCHIURG, MAIS. 

l^^£ SjWi^ .^Mjihfnr A'rtJi #1 , , , nidt . , . i/,iti Xj ; tL'.iJti 

IhhtfT Bin , * , iji* t*4i * . * DfHi . . . Stifi, 
SiJrioKDS CA.vAi>A. Saw Cow* Lrt>.4 MoQtrrak, Que. ^ 
Bt. Jttlia* K, E TurtmiQi Obl ^ VancuuTefi %, C 
AFFILIATE 0 COMFAKlES 

F^iiihiKi Grain ^ SiHUHue CvAHAHTrKU 



BACK OF THE EDGE.*THE STEEL. ..BACK OF BOTH. .SIMONDS 

U'km u'tiiiag lo SiMonpf Saw & Smi. Coupaut pJrflir mrrrl*Vi* KstwnU Busii*fif 
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QUALITY 



LISTERINE 

Shaving Cream 



Jumps tor your imtot. 
It ftlide* on the glycerine 
film produced by th« tfaicit 
erumr lathe;. Try ittoday . 



NOW 



25 



A Sup€r Surtion urtii 
which keeps f;3i*torte5 
clean and da&tleas at a 
marked saving in money 

Rapidly cli?xinii floors, 
waif*. ^eiim^A and j*Itsift- 
ing, ^he)vm^ and slork^ 
offices, turn iiarer 
Hi*, 

Reinc>ve« the 
menace f r ri iii 
c5t plosive dtisi> 
ufid w^f^tei'. 
stirea f leanline^rt 
of product whiTr* 
in proccfis, and 
in g t o e k. r t 
r leans your plant 
better anil for 
less money. 



Industrial B h a Super Suction 
Cleaner, m u^^ed by large public 
and office huilding^, pluii imperial 
ef|t]ipment for fe^'torien 

THK NATIONAL Si PER SirHVlClE CO^ 



Are Your Prices Reducing Profits? 



f Continued from page 40) 
to sell at a loss even as a temporary 
expedient. 

There are two answers to that. One 
is that shutting down a plant throws 
additional workers out of employment, 
thus reducing the total amount of pur- 
chasing power. It is doubtful whether 
a temporary dislocation of markets, 
with a fair share of employment, is as 
likely to prolong and accentuate a 
depression, as is widespread unemploy- 
ment with a more stable price level. 
Again, few concerns will lose as much 
when operating at part or full capacity 
and selling at a price somewhat below 
actual cost as when shut down com- 
pletely and not selling anything at any 
price. 

The best policy is generally agreed to 
be to set a price for the product which 
will bring back all of the labor and ma- 
terial cost and at least a part of the 
overhead expense. 

It is to be remembered that overhead 
expense, which looms large in the cost 
if most products, is of two kinds— that 
which varies more or less in proportion 
to the volume of production and the 
fixed items which go on practically un- 
aSfected whether the plant is operating 
at full or part capacity or is shut down 
entirety. If any part of this continuing 
e:spense can be recovered at a selling 
price low enough to bring sales, it usu- 
ally pays to cut prices as a temporary 
emergency sales effort. This condition 
is as true for those in the distribution 
and service types of business as for 
manufacturers. 

Every business man recognizes the 
desirability of it— which is an impor- 
tant reason for price declines during 
business slumps^ The great trouble is 
that many do not know just how much 
to cut prices. As a result their attempts 
to get back some part of the fixed over- 
head expense cost more than they would 
lose if they closed down tight. 

Let us see how a proi)er cost system 
—which, incidentally, I am not going 
to bore you by describing — helps a 
manufacturer adjust his prices to keep 
losses at a minimum during bad times. 

A certain product costs, let us say, 
when the plant is operating at full ca- 
pacity of 300,000 units a month, a total 
of three dollars made up of one dollar 
for direct labor, one dollar for material 
and one dollar for overhead. 

To simplify the example we are not 



considering selling expense except to as- 
sume that it remains constant under all 
conditions. No matter how it might 
fluctuate, its effect could be taken into 
account easily. Here we are considering 
manufacturing cost only. 

Of the overhead expense, 50 cents is 
controllable, that is, it varies about in 
proportion to any considerable fluctua- 
tion in production. It is made up of 
such items as supplies, power and wages 
of most so-called nonproductive labor 
and the like. 

Fixed charges will go on 

THE uncontrollable expense includes 
fixed charges and such items as the sal- 
aries of key executives who are, for the 
good of the business, retained even 
though the plant be completely shut 
down for a time. 

Now let us assume tliat the control- 
lable expense varies exactly with pro- 
duction; therefore it remains at 50 cents 
a unit regardless of whether the plant is 
at full capacity or on part time. Thus, 
when the factory is running at full ca- 
pacity of 300,000 units a month this 
controllable ex^jense is $150,000. 

Business begins to get bad and it be- 
comes apparent that the product can 
no longer t>e sold at the regular price of 
$4, but it seems likely that if prices are 
shaded some orders can be retained. 
How much can the price be cut advan- 
tageously? 

Obviou^y, unless the raw material 
has declined in price or wages are on 
the down grade, the very bottom price 
would be $2.50 at which figure the la- 
bor, material and controllable overhead 
would be secured but there would be 
no contribution toward the fixed charg- 
es. To sc'll the full capacity of the plant 
at that figure would yield exactly the 
same result as to shut the plant down. 
There would be a loss of $150,000 a 
month either way. 

If material costs or wages have de- 
clined those factors will be taken into 
account and a somewhat lower price 
can then be made. The cost system will, 
of course, reflect those conditions accu- 
rately. I shall, for simplicity, assume 
that labor and material costs have not 
come down. 

Now let us assume that the manage- 
ment chooses to operate on a basis of 
facts rather than guesswork. It, there- 
fore, makes a thorough study of mar- 
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THE 



FAITH 



OF STOCKnOLDERS IS A 



FICKLE THING • in the stUted ora- 

tory of annual meetingfif a company's stoc^kholders have often been eulogized m the '^backbone of the 
business," In the cold light of fact, a great many corporation head^ are concerned over the indilference 
of stockholders more than the aggression of competitors. The backbone" needs sttiTening. • Wise 
executives today regard the building up of confidence among stockholders as a priraarj^ duty* They know 
that an investor fartiiied by a belief in the men and methods of a c^rjioration^ and armed ydih first* 
hand knowledge, is not going to be tamped^ by rumors. # That is why, with each dlddcnd cheek, 
shareholders hi certain companies receive a personal letter from the president. It may be a frank out- 
line of the condition of the bu§ln<^s, or it may open up new plans and vistas of profit. In any ease it 
welds a closer relation between o\*Ticrship and management. • Its effect Is midtiplied because it is a 
real letter— typewritten on the president's own letterhead — signed with the president's own name. In 
its physical make-up there is no hitit of sbabblness or apology. It has the crisp, disttnguishcil look and 
fc^l that only a fine, all-rag paper can give, • Because Coupon Bund is made, 100%, from clean, new 
rag;^, and because national advertising and national distribution have made it the most famous high* 
quality bond in America, it is the paper most often chosen by large cor|>orations for letters sent from 
their ext^culive offices. # Our port fid io^ '*Thc Mmlcrn Trend in letterheads/* and a new Ixioklet, **The 
Executive Letter," i*ill be sent you on request. (In writing for them please use your business stationery.) 
m Coupon Bond is but one paper in the Eagle* A Line of Bondn^ Ledgers^ Wntings^ Index Brwtf^ts^ Off' 
setSy Covers f Book Papers^ Mimeograph und Manifold Paper*— the right paper for every bumnei^s purpose* 

A3MEMiICAN WRiTiXG PAPER COMPANY^ iNCORPORATEB 

UOi^YOKE, MASSACUl/SETTS 




EAGLE 'A* PAPERS 

Wh4^n tvntiii^ to Aukwcam Writs if a Pa^km CotirxH't^ I roitAtni pUa$f mtnUvn S'atunt's Bmtinrj* 
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copies 

printed forms and fill-in on 
blank sheets in one operation, 

''Saved $3,000 in printing'' 



Statistieal reports and other memoranda involving printed or 
ruled fooas can be copied from one original wiili DITTO, 
DITTO copies not only tbe printed part bnt the filled-in informa- 
tion as well . , . all the copies you need from one original, using 
only blank sheets for the copies. Thus DITTO saves not only 
copying costs but printing expense as welL In one year, one con- 
cern saved $3,00fJ in printing with a single DITTO machine cost- 
ing one twelfth lhat amount, 

DITTO handles billing, purchase-receiving and production 
record sets with the fiame efficiency— speeds up office routine 
without disturbing existing systems— eliminates errors— cuts 
payrolls. 

^Cut blue 'printing expense 30%'^ 

'^DITTO reproductions replace blue-prints of which we recjuire 
jjreat numbers. Our blue-print expens^e has been reduced 30<Jfc by 
our one DITTO macliine," writes one big steel company, 

*'Ciitting Costs with Copies'^ ifi the title of a book which tells 
all about DITTO and its application to modem office practice. 
The coupon brings yon a copy* gratis, 

DITTO INCORPORATED 

Duplkaiing and Billing Efinipment 
2266 HarrbKin Street Cliicago^ Ullsioij 
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kets, which indicates diat if the selling 
price is $3.50 it can sell 50,000 units a 
month. If the price is set at $3.25 it 
appears possible to sell 100,000; and 
at $3 (the exact cost at fall capacity 
operation), the plant would be able to 
operate at two-thirds of capacity or at 
the rate of 200,000 units a month. 

At the selling price of S3.50 at which 
price 50,000 units can be sold it is evi- 
dent that the cost of labor, material and 
the controllable expense of S2.50 will 
be received back together with a contri- 
bution of SI per unit or a total of $50,- 
000 a month toward the fixed control* 
lable expense. The monthly loss, there- 
fore, will be $100,000. 

Similar calculations show a loss of 
875,000 a month at the $3.25 price and 
of only $50,000 a month at the lowest 
price of $3. 

If the cost figures have been properly 
gathered the calculated profit figures 
can be relied upon implicitly provided 
the correctness of the market analysis 
is beyond question. While market analy- 
ses can be made with considerable ac- 
curacy, it is usually the part of wisdom 
to check them by actual tests of the ef- 
fect of various price levels. Usually that 
is done on a scale down, although that 
is not always advisable 

In many instances it is much better 
to make the full reduction at once, rely- 
ing upon the fact that mo^t industrial 
and retailer buyefs are excellent judg^ 
of values and costs and recognise real 
bargains when they see them. If the ex- 
pected expansion in sales follows the 
big first cutp it may be desirable to raise 
the price gradually, noting the effect. 
Whatever the ix>licy decided upon, 
whether temporary or permanent, no 
price should ever be set save on tlie ba- 
sis of known fluctuations in cost as de- 
termined by volume of sales. Only in 
this way can one be sure of making the 
maximum profits year in and year out. 




DUtci Incx>rporatec]4 2263 W. Ilarrifioii Su^ Cltlcogo, Illinois 
You ma,j send your bcMjIdet, "'Culliiig Cof^U with Copiet." 
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Economic Contest 

SPONSORED to obtain a clear, force- 
ful, and interesting statement of the 
benefits or injuries that may result from 
government interference with the free 
play of economic forces, the Alvan T. 
Simonds Ninth Annual Economic Con- 
test doses December 31, 1930. 

The first prize will be $1,000; the sec- 
ond will be $500, The contest is open to 
everymie. Essays are not limited as to 
length. All communications should be 
addressed to the Economic Contest Edi- 
tor, Simonds Saw and Steel Company, 
470 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets 



EXPERIENCE POINTS TO 

In eveiy field of human endeavor, there is a 
name that signifies highest exceUence. Since 
1884 that name has been Apollo in the field 
of good Galvanized Sheets, These sheets are 
well knovvn for their ductility, splendid coating 
and general excellence, Apollo Sheets bind 
together more satisfied sheet metal workers 
than any otlier make, and are adapted to all 
purposes to which zinc coated sheets are suited- 



THE MARK OF EXCELLENCE! 

Apollo- Keystone grade embodies all the 
high qualities of the Apollo brand, together 
with a Keystone Copper Steel alloy base, 
which gives added resistance to rust and 
corrosion ^ and insures the maximum degree 
of satisfactof}^ wear and permanence* This 
Company manufactures Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Special Sheets, 
Tin and Terne Plates, for all known uses* 



American Sheet an3 Tin Plate Company 

General Offices: Frick Building^ Pittsburgh^ Pa. 



SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATIO^f 



AiiuiiL'JiN Siiurt 4fn} TtK Platv Cckpaht 

AMMKMCAH STJWL AHU WUUt COHrATCT 



' FUtNCIPAL •UBftlDIARV 




iujKots STuiti. Coui<A?iT TkvnrnHa Coau Ihok # KAJutoAO Cot 

N Attow AL t™ ConfA K V UHmaaAi. Atiaa C mtmHT Cuur aitv 

DUfr^eM^Vtttmd WMm MmI PndttctoCoiHtMvr. M CtannJi Si^, Ktv York, K,Y. 
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Help Your Employees 
To Become Qood 
American Citizens! 



Vou will incre^ise the elTici^^ucy and 
loyalty oi ycmr employee!! if you help 
thttti become good, law-abiding Ameri- 
can Citiz4:ti!T. The quickest, most thor- 
ough way to ^compli^h this is by our 

Stmplei Intetligent 
Phcmograph Method 

No books to study ; no reading of any 
kind. All the nKcssari' iriformatiun is 
incorporated in simple, understandable 
languiige ou Phonograph Records made 
by college professors ot national repu- 
tatioti. These distinctive-colored Rec- 
ords are unbreakable, they cannot be 
ratchet!- and can be used on aiiy type 
phoi!i>graph. 

Polish, ItaUan» Jewish 
German & English 

Tw(i RcL'urds to each set. L'ni:]ue>tion- 
ably the mmt succefisful and ccwipre- 
hcnsivc method ever devised. Weliiirc 
Departments of America** largest or- 
ganizations have used this Method suc- 
cessfully. 

Send $4.00 for two Records in the 
foreign language desired and t%vo Rec- 
ords in English, and we will promptly 
tnati them* postpaid, anywhere in the 

United States. 



Beok. Iiio* 

Language Records on Ciitzenship 
1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Fa. 



Over 

13% 

C^sh distributions for the first half of 1 930 
were over n% of the average price of 
Corporate Truit Sbares for &ie period. 

All earnings of this fixed trust invest- 
ment in IB prime common stocks, 
whtdi itidude T public utilities such as 
American Telephone and Telegraph and 
General Electric, 11 
industrials such as 
Eastman Kodak and 
United States Steel. 7 
railroads such as New 
York Central and 
Pennsylvania, and 5 
oils such as Standard 
Oil of New Jcrftey, Indiana, and New 
York, accrue to holders of the shares. 

Since January 1929, dtatributioiis 
totalling $3.2S have been paid ic 
shareholders. 

You iHare In the ownerthlp of 28 rtanti of 
American tndult^^. A rcpwrch*** market ia 
Tniii}tiin«d daily. The Ch»e Nmion^l Bdtik. 
New York, trujtee. Uie coupon for full in- 
Fortaitlom iud Ibt of underlying itocki. 

Prefeni Price trfeowf |S,25 per Share 



KRER INFORM AT lOf^ COUPON 



ANDERSON. PLOTZ 4 CO. 

£9 S. La Salle St., Chlcdgo. IlUnoi# 

PIea«e lend me. without obligation. c€rm* 
plete information gn Cof pof »te TrusT SharcSi 

Add/ess 
City 



Moody*s 
Compoxite 
Rating "A' 
CORPORATE 
TRUST 
SHARES 



A Beast That Nurtures Citizens 



(Continued from page 34) 
cast about to fill their places with an- 
other influx of common labor. This time 
he wanted men who would stay m the 
pits. The Irish could now handle the 
bossing jobs, as they were also doing on 
the railroads. 

Information came from Europe that 
another nationality more destitute than 
the Irish were clamoring to come to 
America, They were the Sicilians, des- 
perate from political disruption. They 
were sivarthy, strong, apparently unin- 
telligent^ ideally fitted because of their 
short stature for the lifting, heavy la- 
bor in the mtlJs- 

Within a year the same bunk houses 
which had temporarily housed the Irish 
laborer were swarming with chattering, 
dark Sicilians. 

Meals of coarse meat and vegetables 
reeking with garlic were served from a 
common wooden bowl at the center of 
a crude table. Men reached in the 
"stew" with their hands, eating like ani- 
mals. In each bunk slept two men, one 
at night and another during the day. 
They knew no different! 

At last the Carnegie Steel Company 
had solved the ever-growing, serious 
problem of common labor. 

In less than eight years not a handful 
of Sicilians remained in the mills. Given 
their &rst opportunity in generations, 



they began to think of something be- 
yond immediate necessity. The Sicilian 
leaders became foremen. Given their first 
capital, tliousands scattered throughout 
the district to open fruit stores. Natural 
entrepreneurs J they found ways to save 
their backs and use their heads in a 
hundred lines of retail business. 

Their children finished the public 
schools. Their grandchildren are today 
found on the rosters of every public 
high school in Pittsburgh/ No music 
recital at the Carnegie Music Hall is 
given but the audience is partly com- 
posed of their descendants. 

Undreamed-of opportunities 

THEY not only stepped forward sev- 
eral generations in less than a decade 
in their standards of living but they 
found a life of opix^rtunity beyond the 
possibilities of all their ancestors since 
the beginning of time. 

This grim monster of iron and steel 
took them in, ground them heartlessly 
to disgorge them almost immediately 
as American citizens! 

By what circumstance was this meta- 
morphosis made possible? 

By materialism^ if you will! By the 
steel milk! 

With the beginning of the Balkan 
War, the United States Steel Corpora- 




Meals were served in an ordinary wooden bowl into 
which men reached their hands, eating like animals 
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Don't buy another typewriter until 
you know how the type bars are made 




Unless fhey are 
ball-bearing, 
you are loading 
46% more effort 
on your 
operators at 
each stroke. 



A, 



The L C Smith Rail Bearing Type Bor 




nd there are 708 
strokes of the type bar to the average 
business letter ■ ■ ■ This is but one of 
the several reasons why the L C Smith 
reduces stenographic overhead 



■ ■ 



A Friction Bearing Type flor. 



An interesting booklet will be mailed on application 
to L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 1835 N. Y. 
Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City. 







The Ball-bearing Office Typewriter 
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OUy too 

CAN SAVE thousands IN YOUR BUSINESS 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK 

I 
I 
r 
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. it will tell yog how many exec- 
utfves have dctudily Sdvcd their orgdn- 
izdUons thousands of dollars through 
modern business control. 

These men have made themselves 
more valuable and their organizations 
more successful. They have learned that 
modern business control is vitally im- 
portant to the consistent development 
of business and greater profits. 

They have adopted methods which 
have enabled them to prevent losses 
from creeping into their business; elim- 
inated unnecessary work and worry/ 
pUced facts and figures right at their 
finger-tips* They have made the records 



ol their business pay dividends* 

Just keeping records h not business 
control. Present day business control 
demands that facts and figures be tm- 
medidtely a variable . . ♦ . dutomatrcaliy 
exposing busrness information- Are 
your facts and figures immediately 
available? Are your records paying 
you dividends? 

•Modern Business Control » con- 
tains invaluable information and ideas 
essential to every business, large and 
small It will help you save hundreds^ 
perhaps thousands of dollars^ for your 
organization- Write for your copy fo- 
d^Vf it is free . , , . or use the coupon 
below. You will be under no obliga- 
tion* 



rmcKe 



CENaNNAU OHIO 

M^nuhctUF^rj of Stt^lfiftrti) Cahintif, Ottht Tables, Steel and Wood Shcfvlnw^ Storage C^obtnett and Wardroh^t, Vlrihh 
Recortirt Seertrpfu/ B^kc^iSiS, Stdtttontrs' Producti^ filing Sapp/ic'i Lihraty E<}iitf}rn€n(, Bank iijvicnttvfit, SjP-ecAf/ Sicfi/ 



THE GlOe£.WeitNrCKE COMPANY, Clnelnnati, Ohio 
Aiitomstk (Accord CQntrol Divbion No. 1SS-A 

Gf NTLEMEN: Pha** ftftd without obfigatton vour book «Morfifn Buidv9H Contfoim. (Fr*t 
Ham* . 

pQltttWI, * 

Otf^.. 
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tjon found another source of supply-j- 
men who had borne the yoke of servi- 
tude so long that their mental dull- 
ness and lethargy bespoke a spirit 
which had long since given up in 
despair. 

When they lumbered slowly into the 
bunk houses, we called them "hunkies/* 
and the name remained to designate the 
thousands of Slavs who took the places 
of the Irish and the Sicilians, 

They appeared so dull, that one could 
almost see their mental processes. They 
were quarrelsome, immoral, and disso- 
lute. It was impossible to teach these 
people sanitation, and as a result many 
died with disease. Their first children 
were anemic, sallow, weak and vilely 
dirty. They resisted assimilation. 

Supplied the sinews of war 

AT LAST the common-labor problem of 
the steel mills was solved, as the *'hun- 
kies" were excellent laborers. However, 
mill superintendents increased their 
tonnage, and these Slavs took us through 
I he World War when the greatest de- 
mand for steel obtained in history. 

Are they still there? 

They are not — except those who have 
risen in the milfs to positions as fore- 
men and assistant superintendents: 

The mills gave them their chance. 
They awakened. They saved their mon- 
ey. They, too, began to aspire. 

Today many of them are councilmen 
in towns along the river. They are 
running garages, filling stations. Some 
of their children are in universities. 

Are they still living in the bunk 
houses at the mill? No, More than 5,000 
delightful cottages with gardens, rose 
trellises, carpets, radios, and automo- 
biles parked in front have swelled the 
tax receipts of 20 Monongahela cities. 
Some of the children of those first Slavs 
are teaching in the schools. 

This is the biggest dividend the Steel 
Corporation has ever paidS 

The little girl of the market-place 
who dreamed, years ago. of a pair of 
brown stockings and leather shoes, like 
miliions of her sisters and brothers, has 
been mothered by the kindness of this 
inanimate brute. She finds herself, in 
the shadows of its materialism, pos- 
sessed of a culture unknown today by 
those she (and her European contem- 
poraries) left behind in Europe. 

Today these same bunk houses hold 
the last of the steel immijjrants— south- 
em negroes and Mexicans! They are 
excellent common laborers who may 
stay! They offer the next challenge to 
the uplifting forces of sted! 
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THROUGH THE 




EDITOR'S SPECS 



To THE Editoh of Natiok's BmiNESs: 

I have received nearly a score of letters 
about the Guild of Former Pipe Organ 
Pumpers, around which I wrote ''Oppor- 
lunily in a Pump Handle/' in the Septem- 
ber Nation's Business. The story seems 
10 have aroused memories in a gocd many 
well-to-do business men. N, B. DaIton» vice 
president of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, writes: 

"Memories of the period of about 25 
years ago when I ofHciated in the organ 
loft of the Congregational Church in Wood- 
fords» Me,, prompts me to inquire where 
I can get information about this most 
interesting organtjiation/' 

Another reader, J. C. Gray, personnel 
supervisor of the Houde Engineering Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, tells me: 

"During 1904-05, my Friday ni^t and 
twice-Sunday watchfulness had to be fo- 
cused upon the bellows indicator on the or- 
of the First Baptist Church, Niagara 
Falls. N. * . . After quite a long siege 
of this— IVe forgotten just how long— I 
bad the grand and glorious feeling of being 
admitted to the choir as t^nor. Perhaps 
this last factor leaves me out. I surely got 
a kick out of tliat promotion, anyway/' 

*i pursued this menial task for eight 
years when I wm a hoy" writes a third, 
Albert G. Craig, Denver attorney, '*I am 
very much interested in alliliating with tliis 
organi2ation on account of sentiment m 
connection with those days long since gone 
by. Will you do me tlic courtesy of wTiting 
me who is the acting president or secretary 
that I may get in touch with him?" 

Edwin C. Hill 
Stuff WfiteT 

The New York Sun 
New York CUy 

♦ Against Con centra don 

To THE Editor of Nation's Bi;siness: 

I agree entirely with the views expressed 
in "The Correspondent Bank and Progress/' 
in the September issue. The country gener- 
ally has been misled by the fetish of profit 
by manipulation rather than by operation, 
and in our v^iewpoint a misunderstanding 
exists as to the real function of banks. We 
believe them to be service organisations 
which may not, in the natural and proper 
order of things, profit excessively since all 
profit made by them must be a tax on the 
business interests which make their exis- 
tence possible. 
I believe that these discussions an* valu- 
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TRANSPORTATION 
AND SHIPPING 



-for the waybills- 
manifesis - shipping 
memos -orders -and in 
every phase of record 
and forfn keeping for 
the world's leading 
transportation and 
shipping companies. 

Esleecb Thin 
Papers extremely 
light — durable and 
servicable have 
grown apace in 
favor during the 
last quarter century. 




FIDELITY ONEOV SKIN 



SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 



EMCO OMION SKIN 



E5LEECK 

Manufacturing Cq 
Turners Falls, Mass 



EVERY RETAILER is intere^^lpfl in knowing how his nxpensej 
of iloing hujiineiiS compare with those of retailpr^ ebewhere do- 
ing a {similar volume of btisine^s in the same Vine, and under 
aimilar circumstance?. 

The Domestic Distribution Deparlnieut of I hi* United 
States Chamber of Conmierce has just publii^hed a revised 
and enlarged edition of "Retailers Expenses^ which pre- 
ispnts common operating expense figures of thirteen lines 
of buBiue&Sp 

Thli booklet IS «tib»t£iiitblly bouitd for frequent n^ferchce. Fifty eenU a eopy. 



DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION DEPT. 



O. ^. Chamher of Commerce 
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CU8A "600D WILL 
COMMITTEE 

llXKK^ Post 
Alwrbu £. Smitii 
Jauxs J, Walekk 
Davtdh Hedcbs 
Hbuiiv L. BoHirrv 
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CUBA GOOD WILL COMMITTEE 

officially invites you to visit her > • - 



Join a party of 500 prommcnt 
American bankert, business 
men and Chamber of Com^ 
mcrce rcpreservtacives who 
will mil with their famiHes 
and friends aboard the > , « 
S* 5* America of the United 
S ta tes Li ties from NetvYork, 
December 27th, for a ten^ 
day cruis^taur. 

The trip offcra busine^ 
ejcecutivea an tinequallcd 
opportunity to sec Cuba and 
survey its industrial possi^ 
bilitiea. In addition, the 
party will enjoy the plea^ 
sures of a 2400^ mile sea 
voyage in the warm Gulf 
Stream, aboard a famous 
rranS'Atlantic liner - ^ , plus 
the gay activities of the New 
Year's Season In Havana. 
An oflScial reception at the 
Presidential Palace will be 
one of the many delightful 
events of the trip. 

$165 rncludts All E)cp«n«tti 

The coat of the Cuba Good 
Will Tour ii $185, including 
minimum-rate steamer ac* 
commodatiDns, motor trana^ 
po nation for an extensive 
sight-seeing program in 
Cuba, rooms with bath in 
leading Havana hotels, and 
all meals. In addition, motor 
trarisportation will be fur- 
nished from hotels and ad- 
mission provided to the JaX" 
Aiai Fronton, Jaimanita 
Country Club, Oriental 
Park Race Track and the 
Casino. 



N«wV«ir'i Cv« in Havana 

Sailing Saturday, December 
27th, the party will enjoy 
Sunday and Monday at sea, 
arriving In Havana on Tues- 
day. Five busy daya and 
nights in Cuba follow, with 
intereating fiighc^seeing pro- 
grams alternated by fasci- 
nating free hours for golf, 
bathing, shopping and inde- 
pendent excursions to the 
sights and places of greatest 
individual interest- 
New Yearns Eve is kept 
free for independent action* 
Complete information re* 
gar ding reservations for the 
numerous parties given in 
Havana that evening will 

be furnUhcd 10 all who fegiiatcr for 
rhc Good Will Tour. Rfftymlng, 
the CTiiity will tail hom H*vmna.<ia 
SaiuEda^ januBiT jtfoT New York* 

Trav«l Guild Servica 
to Mfrmbvrt 



TKc Travel Gu I id, Irtc*, orLjilrLatori 
of HoiLic PfctTy Touts to Europe 
mad HouK P*r™ Toun to the 
Wotidetipod of the W^t in 



Ckiod Will CotemiEcte ind the 
Cuban Ndtionil Tourist Commfs- 
tk>n in mo nailing the tour. Cour^ 
CFoui ftn-ke arid fliwle^ lian* 
dling of travel and iEgiitncein^ 
nrrantieiiiientM arq thus aauxed. 

Send for Fr«e Booklttt 

The Good Will CommiTftf* hti 
publJilied a pamphlet ouEhning 
the purposes of the Tourpnd de^ 
scfibffig the intereftlng progcim. 
Copk« tt'llJ be Kttt ort request. 

Ektly rr^ervatiotL^k ire ndvUed to 
lecuTc ■ €^hoke of cnbini on ahlp^ 
boAfd. Ship tccomroodBtloDA Um^ 
it the piTfy to SOO. 



CUBA GOOD WILL COMMITTEE 

521 ^ifih Av#ny«, Hmw York City 

THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC UNITED STATES LINES 
Hmw York Chicago Apply any offico 



UNITED STATES LINES 
S. S* America 




CUBA GOOD WILL COMMITTEE, 

511 Fifth Avetiue* New York City 

Geniletneo t Pteue send me your booldet 
dctetibint Good Will Toar to Cuba. 



Street and Number- 
Ctty and State 



Wk*m wriiittff i4> Ci/i4 Qcon WrtL CQKUtrm. mtntian NsiUm*t Bmsintu 



able and that the business public should 
become interested in understanding the real 
points involved The inevitable conclusion 
of tlie branch and chain system— if car- 
ried to its logical end— is the concentration 
of the credit power of the country into 
cartiparatiyely few hands, which I cannot 
believe will be either beneficial or accept- 
able to the business men of America* 

C K. McIntosh 
President 

The Bank of CalifoTma 
San Francisco t Calif. 

♦ Utiit Banks Can Succeed 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

I have read the article, "The Correspon- 
dent Bank and Progress" ( in the September 
number) and am fully in accord with the 
arguments presented. It is my opinion that 
the business men, and the public in gener- 
al» should and will determine the sort of 
banking structure that will prevail in this 
count r>'. Just now the unit bank is having 
its trials, but if the banks will take the 
matter into their own hands there is no 
doubt in my mind that unit banking can 
be made as safe as any other s^^tem. 

Our Asisociaiton has recommended the 
organization of regional clearing-house as- 
sociations^ with mutual supervisory func- 
tions fashioned after the city clearing-house 
associations, but with some of the features 
that are used as arguments in favor of the 
so-called group banking system. This is be- 
ing dev'eloped now and an intensive cam- 
paign for such organizations will be 
launched before very long. 

M. A, Graettingeu 
Executiife Vice President 
Illinois Bankers Ass&ciaiion 
Chicago, III 

♦ Salespeople's Wagei 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business : 

Mr. Filene's article in the September 
Nation*s Business. "S25 a Week for Retail 
Saiespeople/* is interesring, but I fail to 
See where he has suggested a ^tisfactory 
method for bringing about such a result 

are wages? Wagea are that part of 
production reserved or set apart or ad- 
vanced as the worker*s share for his labor. 
Wages must come from earnings and profits, 
and from nowhere else if business is to go 
forward. Tlris being true, wages depend on 
production and distribution; in other words, 
markets. Increasing wagc^ arbitrarily would 
not bring prosperity. 

Mr, Filene has much to say about scien* 
tific management. This applies nicely to 
manufacturing or machinery-, but the prop- 
osition of the merchant is entirely dif- 
ferent. In a department store you cannot 
make people come in at certain times and 
stand in line and wait for one clerk to help 
them. If peYjple would wait their turn, like 
we do in barber shops, probably we would 
not need more than half as many sales- 
people. The latter could cam more money 
and the store would probably make more 
profits^ but it would be death to a busi- 
ness to undertake tliat with Anaerican wo- 
men shoppers. 

It is true that by scientific training and 
drilling in initiative, courtesy, and such 
matters, the department store builds the 
best possible force of salespeople. To that 
point the training would be somewhat along 
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the lines of that adopted by tht best man- 
agement in faaories. But the problem with 
the department store is with the customer, 
the American woman shopper who eX' 
peels prompt and courteous attention. 

Why make this minimum w^age of $25 for 
salespeople only? There are usually as many 
miscellaneous helpers as there are sales- 
people, sudi as floormen, bookkeepers, 
stockkeepers, buyers, delivery men and 
others. They are entitled to as much wages 
as salespeople. 

Another difficulty would be salespeople 
in different classes of merchandise, A aal^ 
I>erson in the notions and small-W'ares de- 
part menis cannot sell as much as one in 
the men's clothing or women's ready-to- 
wear. They may work as hard, and, of 
course, work as many hours. How would 
that proposition be handled? 

Waiting on retail customers is a personal 
matter, or hand work. You can*t wait on 
women i^stomers in a department store 
with machinery. Retailers also compete in 
expenses as well as in merchandise, I am 
highly pleased that Mr. Filene has taken 
up 3 discussion of this question. It may 
be something good can be worked out of it 
Lawrence M. Jones 
Chair man of the Bourd 
The Janes St&re Company 
Komas Ciiy, Ma. 

# From Switzerland 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

Unfortunately, the economic situation in 
the east part of Switzerland in general 
and in our district i^n particular, has become 
very bad. Therefore our expenditures con- 
cerning newspapers and other publications 
have to be reduced. We are obliged to re- 
nounce new periodicals, w^hich till now we 
read with great interest. So it is also con- 
cerning Nation's Business. 

To this circumstance it is to be added 
that especially the textile industry of the 
east pan of Switzerland has been seri- 
ously touched by the elevation of duties in 
the United States, The exportation from 
Switzerland to America has already grown 
Our tradesmen are obliged to look out 
■ other markets. We could not be answer- 
able for new expenditures in maintaining 
the subscription of Nation's Business. 

Dr. Eder 
Secretoty 
Thurgau Chamber of Commerce 
Wt-mf dden , Th u rgau 

♦ Another Eclio from Iowa 

To THE Editor of Nation's Business: 

I have Just found time to read the article 
in the August Nation's Business entitled 
*'Tall Corn Has Unsung Rivals in Iowa/* 
written by John M, Henry, 

This is a very good article and the only 
^ing I see wrong with it is that you did 
not give Waterloo sufficient publicity. Wa- 
terloo has a population of 46^000 people 
and I believe that the John Deere Tractor 
Company is the largest manufacturing in- 
stitution in the state of Iow*a. We were not 
mentioned 

J. L. CliAMER 
PuTchasing Agent 

John D^ere Tractor Company 
Waterloo, l&wa 
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men will be saying 





"Offic* Plantilng 
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Th ese Hauserman Partitions 
have served us well for a 
hundred years . . . yet f/ie/Ve 
still as gooi 



id as new\'* 
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ACENTURY HENCE, today's rnstollations of 
Hauserman Movobb Steel Pottitions will still 
be serviceoble and ottroctive. Por these ultra-mod- 
ern partitions ore perinanent assets* 

No matter how often theyVe moved * . . or how old 
they moy actgolly be, Housermon Partitions ptoHid^- 
business settings as new, os practicol, as modern 
on J ottroctive as ne»ct yeo/s car* ^ 

As long as a building stands, they permit layout 
changes os often os needed . » . without waste , . , 
without being re-mode to fit . « « without the neces- 
sity oF refinishing. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 

A fiatiori-wjd* Organliatiofi of Portibon Sp«ciolistt 

6906 GRANT AVENUE # * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
facta lyD/rwclW Pfenning orii^f rwcl jo n StrvJCft frofn fhmtm Con^ni^nt 
Fcfcfoiy fironcib*!;! 

Nt^ark Philod*lpliia Bufhtlo Bo i ton 

Konioi City, Mo. Chicago P^Htborgh D<trolt 

Cincmnoti St. Lou it NtwYork CI*v*lond 
Wotbingtoii, D. C 




joni hsr *K»£: jii f i> vi!j..i.v, fjt;ji*-iLii L.iMc»i„ onii in- 
tJuitnol plontt of* p«rmon«ntly motl^TfiH ptrmoriwfttly otiractrv*. TK»y 
«o»% qyjckly r#OTTangad jn»»t •v#fy changing condition* 
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THIS ti one oF « serial 
of editoriaU written by 
Ieadin9 advertisfng men 
on the seneral subject 
of ddvertismg 



Advertising — 
the Pathfinder 
of New Markets 



THE rapid growth of industry, with 
its coniitant changes in manufac- 
turing methods, its price fluctua- 
tions, and with one material supcr^ding 
another, has made the problem of sales 
promotion extremely complex* This is 
especially true in the case of materials 
of unlimited application and with a 
wide variety of markets* 

To initiate new uses, to seek new cus- 
tomers, means the broadcasting of sales 
messages to thousands of prospects. 
Direct contact by salesmen is often im- 
possible and the cost prohibitive. In 
searching for new markets advertising 
provides the logical avenue of approach. 

Advertising makes it possible to direct 
sales messages with speciflc and timely 
appeal. Thousands of prospects, located 
over a wide area, can be kept Informed 
of the latest developments in an indus- 
try. Interest can be aroused and in- 
quiries obtained through advertising at 
a fraction of the cost of a direct call. 

The way is paved for the salesman's 
visit. And if the advertising job has been 
well planned, a great deal of the usual 
inertia of a sales solicitation can be 
eliminated. 

In every industry new men are com- 
ing up through the ranks and changes 
in authority are constantly taking place. 
It is through advertising that these 
potential captains of commerce can be 
kept informed, thus laying the ground- 
work for the markets of tomorrow. 

Incidentally, a little progressive mis- 
sionary work of this kind at the present 
time would go a long way in helping 
business out of the doldrums. 

Allan Brown 
Advertising Mgr. and Asst. Trem. 

Bakelite Corporation 
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Lower cost raw materiais, labor and power^ 
a rich domesdc market, Empire preferential 
tariffs, trade agreements, an awakening na- 
tional spirit demanding Empire goods . . . 
these all beckon American manufacturers to 
Canada. 

The BeauharnoiS Area is your move in the trek northward to capture the Cana- 
dian market (as great as that of the state of New York) or to invade imperial 
and foreign markets. 

Canada offers you both an overseas and a rich domestic market with a high pur* 
chasing power. Through United States magazines your products are already 
favourably known in the Dominion^ 

In the Beauharnois Area these attractions are heightened by its proximity to 
Montreal, the wealth and population centre of the Dominion, by direct water 
transportation to overseas or Great Lakes ports, by the sanest labor sicuatioii 'm 
America and by a buyers* market for electrical power. 

Harnessing the St. Lawrence at Beauharnois there is being erected a low cost 
500,000 horsepower plant. The site has an ultimate capacity of 2,000,000 hone- 
po^er, thus assuring the manufaaurer of cheap power immediately — and for 
future reqmrements. 

Obtain the data on the industrial possibilities of Canada and the Beauharnois Area 
as they affect your particular industry by 
writing to the Promotion Department of the 
Beauharnois Power Corporation, University 
Tower, Montreal, or have your secretary write 
today for a booklet on the area. 
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The man who 
forgot his basement 



A GROWING FAMILY and finonctal ability 
prompted him to build a home. Mours were 
spent studying plans and building materials in lead- 
ing home building magazines. The house must be 
absolutely weather-proof* That meant proper insul- 
ationi weather- stripping, water-tight roof and walls* 
He remembered everything that would keep out 
water, wind^ heat, cold and snow— above grade — 
hut he forgot the hasement 

After he moved in, trouble started. Ground 
water seeped through basement walls. The entire 
basement was soon damp, dismal and unsanitary. 

Had he remembered the basement, he would 
have insisted on a solid concrete foundation and 
floor of Medusa Gray Portland Cement — Water- 

MEDUSA PORTLAND 

1002 ENGINEERS BUILDING 

MEDUSA 




proofed — or concrete block, brick or tile with a 
Medusa Waterproofed Cement plaster coat. This 
would have assured a dry basement, for Medusa 
Gray Portland Cement with Medusa Waterproofing 
*'ground in" during manufacture has a 20 year record 
of proved success in making dry basements. 

Some day you will build a new home* Remember 
to make the basement waterproof with Medusa 
Gray Portland Cement — Waterproof ed> Let us send 
you detailed information on how to make new and 
old basements permanently dry, light and airy, 

CEMENT COMPANY 

f CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ManuFactvmr of M^dufta Or«y Portland C«ifi«n| (Plam «Dd W^tarprooU); Miduta Whit* Portland Ctmtol (Pl«fn and 
Wat«^p^ooftd);M•du$aW4l•fp^oo^mg (Powdsror Pait«)j MmIuia Portland Ctmtnt PamtandM«diiia-Mjx,Th»Matonry C«m«iit 
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